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Foreword 

I purpose to publish from time to time parts of my eleven 
unpublished volumes. 

"Exhibitionism: A New Theory of Evolution” (Booklet 
No. 1) is a chapter from "Broken Images,” a book of fifteen 
essays. 

The titles of other books, chapters or parts of which will 
be published, are: 

"The Eternal Return,” "Black Suns” (po.ems), "Saint 
Tantalus,” "My Symphonies,” "Chaos and Cosmos,” "The 
Elect and the Damned,” "The American Comedy,” "Nutopia,” 
"The Individualist Versus Moloch” and "Fantasia Impromptu: 
the Adventures of an Intellectual Faun.” 

The latter book is an intellectual autobiography, begun in 
1925 and which will continue until I die. It is now about 
five hundred thousand words long. 

These booklets will not be published with any regard to 
order. I may jump from book to book, as I see fit. 

Whether these books will ever be published complete in 
my lifetime is something that is on the lap of the gods. 

Because of my extreme literary and philosophical individ¬ 
ualism, I have always had the greatest difficulty in finding a 
publisher. 

Hence these booklets. 


Benjamin DeCasseres. 



I write because I wish to make for ideas, which are my 
ideas, a place in the world. If I could foresee that these ideas 
must take from you peace of mind and repose, if in these ideas 
that I sow I should see the germs of bloody wars and even 
the cause of the ruins of many generations, I would never¬ 
theless continue to spread them. It is neither for the love 
of you nor even for the love of truth that I express what I 

think. No-1 sing! I sing because I am a singer. If I use 

you in this way, it is because I have need of your ears! 

—Max Stirner. 

If one merely looks at a woman in mourning she imme¬ 
diately begins to play Niobe.-Andre Suares. 


Imagination is the most powerful reality in the lives of men. 

—Barbey D’Aurevilley. 
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N arcissus, or the Unconscious Beauty of the Universe, one 
day beheld itself and the Universe in the mirror of its 
mind. The soul had arrived at self-consciousness. 

At that moment was born Exhibitionism, or the instinct 
to act, to show-off, to exploit the ego. 

Exhibitionism is the eternal esoteric law of what we call 
evolution. All existence is toward more self-consciousness. 
Everything — organic and inorganic — desires to see itself. 
Whatever is aspires to mirrors. 

Exhibitionism, Narcism, autoscopy are the motives for all 
movements throughout the universe. 

2 

Almost all definitions of evolution are physical. It is a study 
in bodily, sociological and brain changes, generally from the 
simple to the complex, from the "homogeneous to the hetero¬ 
geneous,” as Herbert Spencer puts it. 

All Evolution is conceived religiously. Both Darwin and 
Spencer— and even Haeckel—were orthodox-minded. They 
were moralists; their evolution was moral. So was Nietzsche’s, 
for his evolution to a Superman is messianic, a poet’s and 
iconoclast’s Second Advent. Man is always "going upward.” 
(Where to?) 

Evolution was, and is generally, looked on as a moral man¬ 
ifestation of the Unknowable. Only the great Huxley remained 
the doubting Thomas. What good, he said, did it do to the 
ancestor of the horse, slow-moving, defenseless, a prey to all 
fleet-footed animals, to be told in his death struggles by some 
Cosmic Pollyanna that one of his descendants would one day 
win the Derby ? But even this question still implies the moralic 
as opposed to the aesthetic point of view. 
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3 

To me, evolution as expounded by the evolutionists doesn’t 
mean a thing. The Why, not the How, is the important thing. 
Besides, while evolution within fixed patterns and species— 
that is, growth from infantility to senility-is a fact, mut¬ 

ability of species is, decidedly, not proven. Neither embry¬ 
ology nor morphology proves to me that man was once a bird, 
a fish, an elephant or a primate. 

4 

Even if the Darwinian theory of the origin of and muta¬ 
bility of species was a fact, it is of no importance. Even the 
"survival of the fittest” in the struggle for existence—the 
strongest point in the scheme of Darwinism-is not univer¬ 

sal or convincing, for democracy is a scheme—and it has 
partly worked—for the perpetuation of the unfit, the conquest 
of the strong by the weak. The word "fit” has various mean¬ 
ings, and has never been defined to my satisfaction. 

Socialism and Communism only accentuate the law that the 
"fit” are always ruled by the unfit. All things constantly tend 
to degradation. "Fit’’ and "unfit” are points of view, not a 
law. 

5 

It is not true that those survive who can most quickly adapt 
themselves to their environment. As a matter of fact, man sur¬ 
vives by warring on his environment, adapting the environ¬ 
ment to his own self-exploitatory needs, strangling or re-creat¬ 
ing the external world. 

Genius-always at war with its environment, the most 

non-adaptable of humans-survives not only literally, quite 

often, but in the memory of man beyond all other "adaptable” 
nonentities. 

Is it because Genius is the Great Exhibitionist, the Great 
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Showoff, the Great Egoarch, the Big Peacock, the norm and 
pattern of Satanas-Aestheticus, the Creator? 

Genius is exhibitionist-Narcist to the supreme degree. It is in 
the genius that I find the inner urge of life that is the source 
and object of all change : Have-you-seen-me?—the mirror 
instinct—I am that I am —self-love—the will to power-—the 
will to live—the will to illusion—autoscopy—peacockery. 

6 

Man and the Universe are aesthetic, non-moral, ego-elec¬ 
tronic, purely actorial. Pan-God, like man, plays many parts 
in his time. He is Exhibitionist Primus. 

7 

Whatever exists desires an audience. Everything desires 
to be seen. Everything desires to tell its tale. 

The audience-instinct emanates from the profoundest meta¬ 
physical sources of the universe: we are double. An audience 
for all we do, think, feel, for all our movements, is imperative 
if we are to live. 

Life is inconceivable without an audience. This audience 
has various names: God, persons, self-consciousness, the 
alter-ego, publicity, fame, a woman’s, a friend’s ear, priest, 
self-flattery, remorse, prayer (to a toothpick or the Eternal— 
it matters not). That is the reason, too, why the dramatic- 
theatre form in art is co-eternal with man. Each of us lives in 
a theatre. 

8 

You say you have no God? Pompous liar! Your self is your 
God. You are always strutting before the Pride or Humility 
that dominates you. You do not pray? Hypocrite! Every move¬ 
ment for self-preservation is a prayer to save your bacon. 

You say you are modest? You porous humbug! Your "mo¬ 
desty” is a secret self-kissing exhibition in the Mirror of Self 
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—Narcissus mentally masturbating in the pool of self-love. 

You are "honorable” and "disinterested"? You are—I do 
not (almost) doubt it. But how you like to repeat that 
to yourself, whisperingly of course, in the deeps of your pil¬ 
low, while walking in the park, or over the telephone, where 
the perhaps cynically minded person on the other end cannot 
see your face—or where you cannot see his. 

We all sit in the auditorium of our skulls and watch the 
play in which all the characters are, in the final analysis, our 
selves. 

9 

The metaphysical basis of exhibitionism is the strange and 
incomprehensible inner urge to expression. Theology express¬ 
es it—God became the Word. Philosophy expresses it as 
Noumenon becoming Phenomenon. 

I express it as God inventing mirrors, the spaceless seeking 
space in which to move and survey itself, for Space is the 
ballroom, the Peacock-Alley of the Invisible. 

10 

All religions, all philosophical systems, all cosmogonies 
are created to explain the obvious inutility of life and things. 

"Why is anything?", asked Voltaire. 

Buddha answered, "All things are the product of Ill. Death 
to Life!” 

The Greeks-immortal and miraculous apparition in 

Time!—answered: "Things exist to exhibit their beauty, their 
comedy, their pathos. All flows, all passes. Life is a sport. Life 
is a spectacle, an exhibition. Its only meaning is itself. God 
is an Eye. Evohe! 

Curse Life and you are cursing yourself. Praise Life and 
you are praising yourself. 

The mocking gods pursue all the inventors of theologies, 
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cosmologies and Far-Otf-Divine Events with their laughter. 
For they are the clowns of the Play that goes on forever. They 
are always the Narcissi seeking more completely to materialize 
their images to themselves in the streaming heavens of Il¬ 
lusion. 

11 

Life is a competitive struggle in exhibitionism. Self-expldi- 
tation and ego-distention are the mainsprings of the struggle 
for existence. We survive to show off, and when we can no 
longer show off, when the fine feathers and the strut are gone, 
it is time to die. 

Nature says, "Admire yourself and seek admiration. When 
you can no more admire yourself and no longer find an ad¬ 
mirer, you must die.” 

12 

The world is something like a gigantic museum. And we 
humans are eternally trying to out-pedestal one another. Each 
one wants to look over all the others’ heads. We have secretly 
painted portraits of ourselves and are trying to out-hang one 
another. 

The Hanging Jury and Pedestal-Placers in this museum 
are Public Opinion, our friends, publicity, our own conscious¬ 
ness. There is no bribe we will not give them to get a good 
hanging. 

13 

"I want to be noticed!” is the first heart-cry of dog and 
infant. It is the last cry of the senile and decayed. 

"And I want to be noticed beyond the grave!” is really 
what the human being means by immortality. 

"Call me a-, but do not ignore me!”, shrieked Wilde. 

The great Irish woZ-maker here hit upon a profound truth. 
For not to be noticed is a form of annihilation. 
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Even Buddha, who drew his sword against Life, did the 
deed before his disciples. He came to teach the world that 
there had better be no world. His cameras were the eyes and 
ears of his disciples. 

14 

Like the desire for immortality, the gods are a prolongation 
of this autoscopical instinct. 

Cosmic personification is Me raised to the highest power 
by the levitation of the Imagination. The very heavens are 
turned into a mirror in which we see ourselves as giants and 
supernatural beings. 

Christ—supreme exhibitionist of history—identified himself 
with God. Inverted Narcissan ecstasy has never gone further. 
No such titanic mirror of the self was ever invented. No such 
egomaniac has ever been loose on the planet as this beautiful 
peacock. 

As a piece of pure fantastic exhibitionism, the gods of 
Olympus, Allah, Buddha and Orpheus are amateurs compared 
to this Jesus. 

His was the boldest I Am attitude ever struck on the 
planet. He was the Avatar of the Immodest. He himself 
annihilated the concept of the meek and lowly. He inflated 
himself to the bounds of the universe. 

He was divine in the sense that he was Exhibitionism, 
Egolalia, incarnate. 

Christ was the Law: Thou shalt exhibit thyself nude before 
God and men. 

He has made such a tremendous impression on the imagina¬ 
tions of men and on history because he was the veritable Voice 
of Man—man the egomaniac, man the seeker for fame, publi¬ 
city and self-multiplications; man who seeks to be God. 
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15 

I half believe with the ancients and with Maeterlinck (one 
of the clearest, most vivid and subtlest minds) that there is 
only one being, one Man on this planet: a Demiurge. 

We are all aspects, facets, variations of this Demiurge, who 
is not God, but who is related to God as some organ, for 
instance, of my body is related to the whole of me. 

This Man—whom I will call Microcosm—tends to perpet¬ 
ual variation under the primal law that commands him to 
aspire to see himself in as many roles, guises and adventures 
as are possible. 

In Thomas Hardy’s ‘'The Dynasts” all human beings, in¬ 
cluding Napoleon, the hero of this great epic, are shown, from 
time to time, pullulating like bacteria in the brain of It. So 
do we pullulate in the brain of the Demiurge of Earth. He 
is conscious of us, as Maeterlinck and myself are conscious 
of him. 

And there is no more reason for Demiurge’s being, or for 
our existence as variants of his body, thought and dreams, 
than there was for the Olympian sports in ancient Greece, 
which were believed to be of divine origin: that is, for purely 
exhibitionistic-aesthetic purposes. 

16 

All sport is a show —and a show is an exhibition, a contest 
for eyes, laurels and applause. 

In a word, Life is a sport. As Spinoza’s sport was watch¬ 
ing spiders kill one another, as Fabre’s sport was watching 
the tragi-comic lives of insects, so are there many eyes set 
upon us—strange eyes in other dimensions. To them, we, too, 
are a sport, a show, an exhibition. 

17 

There are no principles. There are only exhibitionists. 
Principles, theories, ideas are the masks of the instincts, the 
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innate craving for ego-vividness biown to its highest power. 

"To better one’s condition,”—either by individual effort or 
through the heavier machinery of Socialism, Communism or 
programme Anarchy—means that we want to be in a posi¬ 
tion to buy more mirrors, to exhibit ourselves in newer atti¬ 
tudes before our- selves and others. 

18 

The great miracle of modern times is for a nobody, enjoying 
his usual pre-established state of mental vacuity, to open a 
newspaper some morning and suddenly—bang!—to see his 
face looking at him and his name in big type. 

So profoundly would such a revelation of his lifetime secret 
wish, his exhibitionistic instinct, have on his nerves that the 
joy of it might cause heart failure. 

Even to see my own name—and I have been publicized 
for many years—in agate type unexpectedly causes a light pal¬ 
pitant flutter. 

Imagine, then, the effect of giant type and the picture of 
his phiz on a modest bug-in-the-rug soul coming to him plop! 

19 

The desire to see ourselves in new clothes—and that is all 
that history is, as Carlyle thunders in "Sartor Resartus”— 
breaks through all custom-moulds and breaks down whole 
cycles of thought-structure. 

There is a collective exhibitionism known as mob-action. 
Here Narcissus-Ego bulges to enormous proportions. Hence 
political parties, street mobs, "comrades,” Knights of Pythiases, 
Kluxers, Rosicrucians, Communism, Nazism, Fascism and the 
thousand and one methods that the average and sub-average 
man has of seeing himself in some kind of army, with or with¬ 
out a uniform. If he can get into some kind of army with 
a uniform (if he is only a red cap at a railroad station) all 
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the better. For the official uniform is exhibitionistic will-to- 
power in those who are half-wits. 

All herding and herd-action is mob Narcism. 

20 

One may suffer excruciating agonies and still go on. There 
is at the bottom of it even a faint glamor of ecstatic satisfac¬ 
tion. Suffering dilates our exhibitionistic instincts. There is 
a pride about it—an Ecce Homo! psychic thread. 

The wounds of Christ and their cult are a kind of sadistic 
Narcism. 

The greatest modern disciple of this agony for agony’s 
sake, pain for the beauty and the pride of suffering, is Dos¬ 
toievsky, who rammed himself and many of his characters’ 
bellies on the spikes of Terror and Agony in order to display 
their guts to the world or to Dostoievsky’s God—to imitate 
the wounded and agonizing Hero of Nazareth. 

While the human race knows no limit to the agony it can 
suffer, it cannot, as a race, a nation or as an individual, stand 
dishonor. To be dishonored is a direct sword-thrust at the 
exhibitionistic instinct. It shrivels the ego and crumples self- 
esteem. 

Hence men will blow their brains out when they are dis¬ 
covered in a dishonorable act, but will struggle on to the end 
with a cancer or syphilis. 

21 

My osteopath, whose business, especially with women, has 
made him a shrewd observer of human nature, especially in 
sexual matters, one day said to me, "All beauty is immodest; 
all ugliness is modest.” Out of the mouth of an osteopath! 

"In that saying of yours, Doctor,” I said, "you have given 
me another profound glimpse into the universality of exhibi¬ 
tionism, hitherto, like the inferiority complex, regarded as 
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pathological, but which is as universal and as normal as Andre 
Gide’s Corydon considers pederasty.” 

The law of all beautiful things is —I must be seen naked, 
or semi-naked. The law of all ugly things is to hide, to satisfy, 
their exhibitionistic instincts in the vast auditorium of intro¬ 
spective inhibition. 

22 

"All ugliness is modest.” But modesty itself is not only 
not ugly but has an alluring beauty of its own. 

And true, deep Modesty always says, "Tear my clothes off!” 
Modesty is an invitation to rape. And its shame is merely 
the rubescent passion of expectancy. 

23 

All art is exhibitionistic. Art is Narcissus lifting the pool 
to the heavens, dilating its own image to the dimensions of a 
Sun-God. 

The object of Art is to penetrate Reality. But this is for¬ 
ever impossible, because between Reality and the artist there 
stand temperament, sensibility, character and individuality. 

Straining to reproduce the universe—internal and external 
—he only succeeds in reproducing himself. Even the "realis¬ 
tic” only do this. 

The first artist in carving a robin thought he was reproduc¬ 
ing the image of a bird on a wall with an arrowhead. But his 
unconscious motive was purely exhibitionistic. There was no 
idea of creating anything beautiful or of "writing in stone.” 
He was making a mirror of his prowess in the wall. 

From the primitive to Dostoievsky’s "Brothers Karamazov,” 
Nietzsche’s "Zarathustra” and Wagner’s "Tristan and Isolde” 
the motive has been the same: self-revelation, the creation of 
mirrors for the ego. 
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Art is thus a totem-pole where self-conscious vanity notches 
it victories over the subconscious. 

This book is, also, nothing but another one of my many 
mirrors wherein I strut, preen and admire myself with intense 
satisfaction. 

24 

We live on eyes. 

No man, even if he immure himself in a windowless dun¬ 
geon, can escape eyes. 

It is said we have five senses. We have only one sense: 
seeing. All our senses are eyes. The ear is an eye, the nostril 
is an eye, touch is an eye, the tongue is an eye. The sixth sense 
—intuitive imagination—is also an eye. 

The book you are reading is an eye. Mont Blanc is an eye. 
The Sphinx is an eye. 

We eternally pose before this universe of eyes. 

25 

Anonymity, the nom de plume, is a curious inversion of 
exhibitionism. It is, in most cases—especially in the persist¬ 
ently anonymous writer, also the anonymous letter-writer— 
a mental manifestation of actual Narcist masturbation. Anony¬ 
mity is the Hidden Mirror. It is Modesty behind a locked bed- 
room door. 

The anonymous writer (to use the current jargon) has an 
inferiority complex that arises from agoraphobia, or the fear of 
open spaces. All publicity is comparable to being placed in an 
immeasurable open space with searchlights beating on the body 
and soul of the publicized. The anonymous writer cannot stand 
this because of his inverted exhibitionism. 

And, then again, he says "I am nobody” in order to tickle 
your curiosity and work you up to the point where neither he 
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nor the public can restrain itself any longer. Then he suddenly 
throws off all his clothes in public and with an ecstatic gasp 
shouts "Me Voila!” 

It is the perfect coition of Narcissus and his image. 

26 

The modern Prospero of exhibitionism is Freud. He is 
brother to the priest in the confessional, who is the celestial 
spittoon for all the filth in the Catholic soul. 

This Romish spittoon has been copied in Vienna. Following 
the custom of the age, the Mansion in the Skies, with all its 
appurtenances, has been secularized. 

Protestanism and Jewry have now the one thing needful, the 
one thing they lacked, a confessional, a cabinet d’aisance. It 
is psychoanalysis. The psychoanalyst is now the mirror of our 
nudities. And his—or her—ear is a public comfort-station. 

27 

The New Testament derives most of its power—aside from 
the magic of the prose and its sublimely beautiful ironic 
drama— from the claims and promises of the colossal Narcist 
out of Nazareth and his exhibitionist antics before his Father 
who art in Heaven and before the mob who are always in Hell. 

His promises of rewards: his utterances on resurrection; his 
meticulous husbandry of the soul and the spirit to the detri¬ 
ment of the body; his love for the meek and lowly; his con¬ 
tempt for the rich—his rivals in exhibitionism; his Kingdom 
Come, where each Jack is to have the Jill of his desire; his 
personal trumpetings by seashore and on mount and hill; his 
raising of the dead; his arrogant insistence on the I, the Me 
("I am the bread of life,” "Before Abraham was I am!”) ; 
this "raising up on the last day;” his special attempt to tumble 
out of their heavens and blast from their thrones all former 
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Gods; his "come unto me”—his God-knows-what!— all this 
is material for a fine study in trumpeting egotism, spiritual 
coxcombry and inferiority-begotten exhibitionism. 

28 

The New Testament and Jesus are thus a mirror of all of 
us, of the aspiration of ourselves, which is God. The Nazarene 
was really the Son of Man—a tremendous caricature of our 
egolatry. 

Jesus was also the universal salesman of the human race 
in the bazaars of the New Jerusalem. He was not only our 
salesman before his Father, but he was also our judge. He 
carried a lot of human goods that he shot down to hell: adul¬ 
terers, false witnesses, and all the rest of the human backsliders 
that that future descendant of Jesus, Dante, was to picture so 
delightfully in terza rima. 

In sum, he was the moving showcase of his Father’s wares: 
mansions in the skies, hell-fire, eternal blessedness, resurrec¬ 
tion, kingdoms, powers and aureoles, etc., ad nauseam. 

No such attempt has ever been made—or is likely to be 
made again, I think—to "sell” God to the human race and, in 
return, to sell the human race (at least the poor in spirit and 
purse) to God. 

The New Testament as drama, poetry and effulgent myth 
will never die. And also because it is such an expose, in the 
character of Jesus, of exhibitionism. 

29 

The aim of all living things is to see themselves objec¬ 
tively —to be the actor and spectator simultaneously. 

30 

The first thing a baby wants (psychologically) is to be 
noticed. No one of us ever evolves in this matter beyond the 
baby. 
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How proud a baby is of its new rattle, its new dress, its new 
shoes! It struts, primps and makes a noise. That is all that 
"progress” is—the human being strutting and primping, 
grimacing and making a noise while it puts on something it 
never had before. 

Also, like a baby, it tries to chew on its own toes—which is, 
in grown-ups, introspective exhibitionism. 

Fame is multiplication by fission—dividing and sub-dividing 
one’s self endlessly, so that we can even see our spiritual and 
mental behinds in the mirror of newspaper clippings. 

31 

Mahatma Gandhi, nude or dressed, is exhibitionism under 
the mask of non-resistance. He believes he is freeing India. 
He is really freeing himself of his pride—or his humility 
(both are the same). 

32 

Mussolini made up his mind to hoist himself to the top 
of the flagpole of Fame at any price. Pre-war Socialism and 
the war both failed him as jacks. The great moment came 
when the Communists were about to take over Italy. He flow¬ 
ered like a super-icebox salesman at a Rotarian banquet. 

33 

The whole universe exfoliates from inhibition to exhibi¬ 
tionism. 

I should say that happiness, or joy, is conditioned on 
exhibitionism in some form. For happiness, or joy, is a swell¬ 
ing, a distention, an explosion of some of the ego-cells. Joy 
cannot be contained. It must show itself, exhibit in the open. 

The Eternal Yea of Nietzsche is erectile. The urge to tumes¬ 
cence is implicit in all things. 

Nothing can be so profoundly hidden that it does not feel 
that the stirring is seen by some eye. 
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34 

What is conscience? It is Fear looking into the mirror of 
Pride, where it immediately begins to pose as Honesty. 

35 

My conscience is my peacock-tail, which I swish-swish in 
your face as I walk through the world. Behold me!—am I 
not holier than thou? Am I not the honest man? 

But I have not said so—you have not said so! Of course 
not—our consciences are so keen, we are so honest, that we do 
not need to advertise it! It is known of all men. Swish-swish! 
Swish-swish! Pretty Peacock! 

36 

Behold the Hero! 

He is a compound of pride, cowardice and self-pity. 

When he acts on impulse and without thought, he is merely 
obeying a profound law: he sees himself in an instant’s flash 
in the predicament of the person to whose rescue he leaps. 
He has acted to save himself even should he die in the attempt. 

When he thinks it out and goes deliberately to death or 
what-not, he has merely chosen between pride and cowardice. 
His name flames, his name resounds. 

Analyze it as you may, the Hero is a mirror-kisser. 

37 

The centripetal and centrifugal forces that emanate from 
the Ego-Sun are inhibition and exhibition. But the Ego-Sun 
itself, like the Sun in the heavens, is purely exhibitionistic. 

Opposing laws are not necessarily at war. They are often 
one—like inhibitionism and exhibitionism. Gravitation is 
levitation seen upside down, for we are only standing up on 
the Earth relative to the Earth. We are upside down in relation 
to any part of infinite space. Outside of the Earth things that 
seem to us to fall doivn now would be seen going up. 
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Inhibition is, therefore, exhibition. The former is like a 
mirror in a pitch-dark room. Looking at it for a long time, 
we see the faint shadow of reality. 

38 

The great formula of Bovarysm, as annunciated by its 
creator, Jules de Gaultier, is that man has been endowed "with 
the power of conceiving himself as he is not.” 

This is caused by the fact that man is both spectator and 
object—he can both see and speculate on himself. He con¬ 
ceives himself as he is not because whatever he sees he de¬ 
forms, exaggerates, minimizes, caricatures. 

We may be very commonplace, but we conceive ourselves, 
by this magical Prosperean power, as grandiose, messianic. 
We may, on the other hand, be very great and conceive our¬ 
selves as humble nobodies. 

George Bernard Shaw is an instance of the first type and 
Henri Frederic Amiel of the second type. 

Shaw is a form of extroverted exhibitionism that becomes 
a caricature of the real self. Amiel is a form of introverted 
exhibitionism that becomes a caricature of humility. 

39 

Disease is exhibitionistic. Every one complains that he has 
a worse disease than some one else, just as he makes believe 
he is worse off financially than the man he is talking to. No 
one wants to be beaten in the game of egoistic show-off. 

If I bluff—i 1 I brag that I have no disease, "never had a 
doctor in my life,” and am making mints of money—it is 
still the same law that governs: exciting curiosity, attention 
and drawing the nectar of admiration and congratulation to 
myself. 

40 

There is a Narcissus who cannot find his image in any pool 
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or his face in any mirror. He is the Shadowless Man of 
Chamisso. He is so completely nothing that he is invisible. 

So he will invent a pool or mirror (following the great 
law of De Gaultier). Both Shaw and Mussolini are among 
the most fascinating of these inventors. They illustrate the 
law of exhibitionistic impudence pushed to the Nth degree. 
Both are purely artificial creations, whereas Goethe, Napoleon, 
Shelley, Spinoza and Blake, for instance, spring fulgurantly 
from the forehead of Jove. In these latter cases the mirror is 
the man and the man is the mirror. In the cases of Robespierre, 
Shaw, Mussolini, Theodore Roosevelt, etc., etc., as well as 
Babbitt and his million-headed brethren, when the mirror 
breaks the man disappears. 

41 

In the thirst for Glory, Jesus and Napoleon outride the race. 

Glory is Narcissus trying to find his beautiful form every¬ 
where and forever in the running brook of Time as it flows 
through the countless generations of the unborn. It is post¬ 
humous exhibitionism, self-consciousness after the self and 
consciousness are gone. It is the dream of sleeping with one’s 
own Self for an eternity. The dream of Glory is auto-copula¬ 
tion on the beds of a billion-billion brains not yet born. 

Jesus and Napoleon had this dream beyond all men. And it 
is most probable that their mirrors, their selves, will last at 
least five thousand years. 

42 

I rip off the mask of Lenin. I find beneath this mask of 
Economic Regeneration a man who conceived himself en 
masse. His exhibitionistic instinct, his self-love, his Narcissan 
green-sickness were so profoundly rooted in him that in order 
to survey himself completely he had to identify himself with 
the human race. He was tainted with Jesus-madness. 
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There was a touch of the sublime about this lunatic. He was 
the great, the born fanatic, the man who saw himself, like 
Jesus and Napoleon, flaming down the centuries as a race- 
savior. 

He believed that with a trunk full of blueprints he was 
recreating Russia and the world, whereas he was doing, just 
what we are all doing, "putting ourselves over,” showing off. 

43 

Our continuous, unshatterable and lifelong conscious and 
subconscious thought is, What impression am l making on 
some one else and on myself? 

44 

Nero was a grotesque. The exhibitionist instinct in him 
reached up into the realm of fantasy, where it touched the 
borders of insanity. His cruelty was the result of an inhibited 
art-instinct. 

All art tends to the non-human; all artists are on the road 
to the gallows, and would reach it if it were not for the aesthet¬ 
ic discharge. Francois Villon is a classic example and is the 
psychological patron saint of all artists. 

Nero was a mutilated and strangled genius. He was Nar¬ 
cissus looking for a pool. 

45 

Kaiser Wilhelm II before he turned his behind on Potsdam 
and ran with palsied fright into Holland was one of the 
finest modern types of grotesque exhibitionism. 

In his uniform, drawn up to his full corseted height, with 
his sword raised as if to cut the world in half, his face looking 
skyward as if covertly braced, he looked like an erotic peacock 
all dressed up and nowhere to go. 

46 

Adolph Hitler, who is the incarnation of the diseased 
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exhibitionism of the German people, is the finest study of 
Narcism extant. Of him only may it be said:- 

"It would be interesting to know what the Lord did on 
the seventh day when he rested,” wrote Nietzsche. 

The answer is in the Book of Boag: 

"And the Lord rested on the seventh day, took a high 
enema and flooded the world with Nazis.” 

47 

"I have decided to be absolutely honest in the matter” is 
the prelude to a great display of exhibitory cock-a-doodle-doo. 

It is hard for a man to be secretly honest, secretly generous. 
He instinctively looks around for applause. 

The beginning of honesty and generosity—of all of our 
fine psychological qualities—was purely utilitarian. Physical 
fear is the basis of all "nobility.” Evolving, honor, honesty, 
generosity, etc., finally acquired an independent life. Some 
persons are now even born honest, generous and just. 

But the one thing these utilitarian-born habits have not lost 
in their progress from physical retribution to egoistic pride is 
the audience-need. "I must satisfy the demands of God, public 
opinion or the law” has become, on the higher levels, "I must 
satisfy myself” or "What will rhose who love me and my 
friends think of me?” 

48 

Each one exists in a facsimile of himself. This has been 
necessary—a beneficent invention of Nature—because of the 
inexorable and eternal loneliness of the human soul in its 
Bastille of flesh and bone. 

The alter ego is a biological necessity to keep us sane. Na¬ 
ture has given us a perpetual playmate. Children who play 
with dolls as if they were alive, who talk to invisible beings 
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and who turn a chair into a playmate; persons who incessantly 
talk out loud to themselves; the aged who have seventy or 
eighty years of themselves to converse with—all this, together 
with that other-me that we travel with, proves the profound 
and fundamental need of the human being for exhibitionism. 

49 

The eternal law of Number that 1 cannot exist alone, that 
it is not only divisible but can be multiplied by itself, is dup¬ 
licated in the psyche of man. Man is an identity, an I infinitely 
divisible and that can be multiplied by himself to the un¬ 
imaginable—to God. 

50 

The most perfect product of the buffoon-exhibitionist that 
America has yet turned out was Theodore Roosevelt. 

His self-consciousness was dropsical. The water finally 
turned to a venomous fluid and killed him long before this 
delightful merry-andrew and tumbletom should have passed 
away. 

The symptoms of his life-long public exhibitionism began 
early. He made himself over from a thin, unhealthy, timid 
youth, by a really heroic regimen, to a lion-killer, a world- 
bawling Fix-It and a fearless exponent of simplified spelling, 

Self-importance, without the ballast of brains or self-control, 
was the foundation of the bombilating phenomenon called 
Roosevelt, whose corpus at one time so completely filled the 
United States of America that the rest of us merely crawled as 
gnats and nits on his pants, mustache and shoes. 

The soul of this human Luna Park was Audience. So abso¬ 
lutely was this so that when the eyes of Woodrow Wilson 
failed to observe the existence of Roosevelt, he fell dead. 

Roosevelt was not Narcist, for he was not an egotist, having 
no ego. What took the place of a centralized, identified ego 
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was an actor who assumed a thousand roles, and when there 
was no longer a role to play he dissolved. 

He was the reverse of a Man Without a Shadow—he was 
a thousand shadows without a man. 

51 

Woman as exhibitionist: this jumps to the eyes; it is as 
obvious as the mental decay of our Presidents. So, unlike 
Bertrand Russell, I will not enlarge on the obvious. 

The exhibitionism of woman, from cradle to grave, is 
another and incontrovertible proof of my thesis, that exhibi¬ 
tionism is a root-motive for living, is inseparable from the 
will-to-live, the will-to-power and all the other formulas of 
the great thinkers. 

Men exhibit themselves for various purposes. Women for 
one purpose only : sex. She lives entirely under the eye, the 
dominion and the opinion of the male. She is Narcism, and 
the eye of the male is her pool. 

52 

Exhibitionism among children is almost as trite a subject 
as exhibitionism among women. "Have you-seen-me?” is the 
breath of the child’s life. Not to be noticed—to be without 
an audience of at least one—may cause a child to mope 
itself to death. The instinct to be eternally photographed in 
the minds of others begins almost in the cradle. 

I remember as a boy that exhibitionism in our crowd—and 
I suppose it holds wherever boys congregate—took the form 
of "out-dorseying” one another by jumping, tumbling, run¬ 
ning and contests up a back alley to decide who could squirt 
the highest stream of urine on the back fence of some woman 
we had it "in for." 

Children, besides, love to show their sore thumb, their sore 
feet, etc. This is the wound-exhibitionist complex, which finds 
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its supreme manifestation in the divinization of the wounds of 
Jesus and the saints. 

53 

The Olympus of the Greeks was a continual contest of the 
gods in exhibitionism before Zeus. There was a continuous 
parade, an eternal competition in vainglory. 

In fact, all gods in all times, in all religions and cosmo¬ 
gonies, are the incarnation, the personification of the exhibi- 
tionistic instinct raised to supra-mundane proportions. 

All these gods are products of the Narcist instinct. Jehovah 
is the ego of the Jews, as Zeus is the peacockery of the Greeks, 
as Abraham Lincoln is the mirror of the folk-idealism of the 
American. 

Prometheus, Lucifer, Cain, Buddha are the product of 
suppressed and inhibited mass-exhibitionism. They are Man 
with the sword of revolt in his hands assaulting Fatality. He 
will always fail—but the gesture!—that is sublime! And the 
sublimity of the gesture is satisfying because it is a biological 
coup de theatre. 

54 

Edith Hamilton in her beautiful book, "The Greek Way,” 
explains why we speak of "the depths of despair and the 
heights of tragedy.” 

It is very simple when looked at from the angle of universal 
exhibitionism. The "depths of despair” is less showy and 
exhibitionistic than "tragic heights.” The biological and 
psychical evolution of Narcism travels eternally toward that 
point where it can squeeze from its materials the most drama, 
tragedy and ironic comedy. 

Despair is really the depths, for it is silent, in-drawn, in¬ 
folded, death-like. It is only when it turns and transmutes 
itself to power and action and vengeance that it becomes great; 
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in a word, when it scares at its own face in the mirror of 
self and turns on the self—to see itself under the mask of 
tragic exhibitionism. 

"He rose to tragic heights”—no man or woman ever does 
this willingly or knowingly (except on the stage or in books). 
The instinct is always to escape the tragic height; but when 
it is forced on us by circumstances then we "die for an ideal,” 
which means dying for posthumous glory or imperative self- 
satisfaction. And Maya, goddess and impresaria of all our 
exhibitionist antics, smiles her metallic smile and shatters 
another ego-mirror. 

55 

And yet I take up the sword of Tragic Exhibitionism where 
Lucifer, Buddha, Cain and Prometheus dropped it and make 
the great gesture of revolt against Maya and her hidden Lord. 
I am beyond ridicule—I survive my own guffaw. 

For there is always something that remains over and above 
this universal exhibitionism, the unexplained, hidden Inventor 
of the show: Puck-Parabrahama. 

56 

A perpetual study of God, gods and the universe for forty 
years leads me to the conclusion that Puck-Parabrahama exist? 
for exhibitionist-aesthetic purposes plus something else, which 
eludes me. But that plus, that other motive, I experience 
as a subtle thread of knowledge, so subtle and tenuous that if 
I were to split a thread of silk hardly discernible to the eye 
into billions of threads it would not convey the subtlety and 
tenuity of my knowledge of the plus. 

57 

No writer that ever lived "wrote only for his own eye.” 
"It was never intended that the world should see this” is 
another bluff. 
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All this really means that "my ego is not to be opened until 
after I’m dead.” There is a strange and delicious voluptuous¬ 
ness in writing solely for one’s self, with the vague tickling 
thought—like an ethereal feather—that some day some one 
will "accidentally” discover what is written. The cunning 
pranks of the ego! 

There are the cases of Emily Dickinson and Amiel. They 
are both posthumous authors. They both write—especially 
Amiel—for the sake of relieving themselves. But behind 
their modesty stood the secret craving for audience. 

Silence has its acoustics. Secret self-confession has its radio, 
its audiphone, its hidden dictaphone. Every thought and feel¬ 
ing is ventriloquial. 

Amiel and Emily, rise up! Your secretest wish has been 
granted: you both sport in the beams of Fame, "the sun of 
the dead.” 

58 

What is "variation” in the Darwinian sense of the word? 

It is simply the wish in action of the World-Will to see 
itself under an infinite number of guises. 

Variation is Mother Nature trying on a new dress before 
the mirror of Mind. 

Variation—in its countless suits of clothes and dresses—is 
simply the Zeitgeist on parade. 

59 

(This is a book—an essay—that no professional scientist, 
biologist or psychologist, professor or any variation of these 
endowed pimps of routine and rhodomontade will ever 
endorse. 

As it raises biology and psychology to an aesthetic and lifts 
an heretofore pathological term—exhibitionism—into the 
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realm of universal law, it is a book solely for rowdy brains, 
free-lance minds and mellowed demonic seers.) 

60 

Exhibitionism today has become a plague, a fever, a pest. 
It is called Publicity. 

The craze is universal. To get one’s mug and name in the 
paper, to be mentioned, to be radioed, to be talked about— 
this is the Olympus of every entity and nonentity. 

The motive for writing, running for office, becoming an 
actor, becoming President, Dictator or Garbage Commissioner 
is Publicity. Publicity means money, and money means Pub¬ 
licity—and that is all ye need to know. 

61 

There is a small aristocracy who work primarily for the 
joy of the work as a means of agreeably occupying themselves 
between two eternities. Publicity and money are both desired 
by them, but they are secondary characteristics of their exhibi¬ 
tionism. 

The craze for publicity—its evolution may be here traced— 
is found in its germ in the mania to cut or carve one’s name 
on trees, monuments and fences, but most often in privies. 
From this to a Mayor, a President or a Dictator hogging the 
camera and the first page of newspapers is merely a matter 
of visible gradations. 

To write, paint, compose music or indulge in any form 
of artistic activity merely for the joy of it is to divide your¬ 
self into actor and spectator simultaneously. It is Nature’s 
compensation for audience. 

62 

There is Some One throwing countless reflections into 
countless mirrors. These mirrors are our minds and the Some 

One is-? No two reflections are alike; but I know it is 

some One. 
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63 

The evolution of the race is not ethical or physical or 
psychical (in the narrow meaning of the two latter terms). 
It is aesthetical. 

Human history is a series of spectacles, and has nothing to 
teach except that Man is a creature of attitudes. He strikes 
a barbaric, a republican, a Communistic, a nomadic attitude. 
His revolutions, his celebrations, his hero-worship, his wars— 
all are attitudes, the natural posings of the Great Impresario. 

"Purpose” and "ethical” are confused. The Great Impre¬ 
sario in his great exhibitionist shows may have a purpose— 
there may be a beginning and an end to these shows on these 
various "sets” called stars—but no ethical end is discernible 
to my mind. 

It is more like an interminable series of obscene and cruel 
puppet-plays than anything else. And the sooner these shows 
are closed up by his vast sidereal raiding-squads from Nihil 
Nirvana the better for all beings. 

It was Buddha who constituted himself the spokesman of 
universal annihilation. His conception of Pain was so pro¬ 
found, his knowledge so clear of the non-ethical purposes of 
these star-shows, his aesthetic-satanic sensibility so entirely 
absent, his passion so powerful to encompass the suicide of 
the Infinite and the Eternal that he signalled serenely to 
Nihil-Nirvana to dissolve Life in Death. 

But the very gesture was aesthetic-exhibitionistic. His 
"triumph” over Maya, the wardrobe-mistress of all the players, 
immortal illusion-maker, was really a triumph of Maya over 
Buddha. For by no possibility could he conceive of nihility. 
He created a dynamic negation that was purely verbal. But it 
was the sublimest gesture ever made by a mortal. 
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Buddha nor Schopenhauer nor myself being able to close 
up these tragedies, it is well to pal with the great Aesthetic- 
Exhibitionist—God, Maya, Nature, It—call it by any name 
you will. The best we can achieve is "tragic pleasure" (the 
fine phrase is Edith Hamilton’s). 

Out of Buddha and the eternal Schopenhauers come, then, 
the Greeks, Spinoza, Goethe, Nietzsche, De Gaultier—those 
who utter a mighty Yea to the universe as a purely aesthetic- 
exhibitionist product. 

And I, with them, utter a Yea too; but it is not mighty, for 
my voice falters, and my face is always half-turned toward 
my brothers in intuitive negation, Buddha, Koheleth, So¬ 
phocles, Schopenhauer. 

The universe is purely aesthetic-spectacular in its evolutions 
and circumvolutions. But if I am Appollonian in my attitude, 
I am Apollo with cowl and hairshirt. 

64 

Horizons—that is the illusion of Purpose, Port, End. The 
study of psychic horizons would require a book in itself. To 
the belief in horizons as places can be traced all the dogmas 
and beliefs of man. And religion is his exhibitionism before 
what he believes lies over those horizons. But it is always 
Maya who lives over the horizon; Maya, the Mistress of 
Horizons. 

65 

Voices : the Voices of Joan of Arc, of Jesus, of Spiritualists; 
the voices of paranoiacs, of the insane; the occasional voices 
that the sanest and most normal person will hear, generally 
a sudden calling of one’s name: the auto-echolalia of the 
inmates of the Old Testament—all these phenomena are part 
of the law of exhibitionism, the primal law that the ego must 
break through the pod of silence at any price. 
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Voices are the invention of an audience by o’erbulging egos 
that have no audience outlet. The man who talks to himself 
—either in the street or in the house—is also inventing his 
audience. He is compelled to use his own voice as a mirror. 

All geniuses hear Voices. The human race is not large 
enough for the audience-need of genius. It peoples the air, 
the stars, the belly of the Earth. 

66 

The Stoic wraps the asbestos curtain of impersonality 
around his sensitive soul, and lies down to pleasant dreams 
of superhuman exhibitionism in the mirror of self-conscious¬ 
ness. 

67 

In practical life all "success” is achieved by showing our¬ 
selves as we are not, which is part of the universal Bovarystic 
instinct made famous by Jules de Gaultier. This is the social¬ 
ization of the exhibitionistic instincts, the protective coloring 
of the ego in its marauding adventures. 

The minute we leave the house we are show-offs, liars. 
The enemy lies in wait for us everywhere. 

68 

Dress, like woman, is so obviously and inherently exhibi¬ 
tionistic that nothing new can be said about it. All is millinery 
under the sun. 

69 

The profoundest study in exhibitionism in literature— 
always excluding Dostoievsky—that I recall is Flaubert's "The 
Temptation of Saint Antony.” The hidden secrets in the 
human soul explode like bombs in this book. It is the revenge 
of the Ego on its deniers. It is the cry from the Foundation 
of Things: 

/ must be heard, seen, announced! 
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X write because I wish to make for ideas, which are my 
ideas, a place in the world. If I could foresee that these 
ideas must take from you peace of mind and repose, if in 
these ideas that I sow I should see the germs of bloody wars 
and even the cause of the ruins of many generations, I would 
nevertheless continue to spread them. It is neither for the 
love of you nor even for the love of truth that I express what 
I think. No—I sing! I sing because I am a singer. If I 
use you in this way, it is because I have need of your ears. 

—Max S timer 

Who would be a man must be a non-conformist.— 

Emerson 

They that can give up essential liberty to obtain a little 
temporary safety deserve neither liberty nor safety.— 

Benjamin Franklin 

To allure many from the herd—for that purpose have I 
come. —N ietzsche 



THE INDIVIDUALIST 


The Individual stands on the brink of annihilation. The 
State is the new divinity. The masses everywhere yearn to be 
kept. Economic pimpery and gregarious parasitism are the 
dominant traits of the times. Mob-masters put the shackles 
on the people everywhere. And the people howl for bigger 
and better shackles. 

The Bed of Procrustes stretches from the Rhine to Tokio 
—due east. To the west the shadow of the Bed of Horrors 
is thrown over France, England and America. 

The Individual withers and the miracle-mongers are more 
and more. These miracle-mongers have various labels for their 
steady descent toward the life of the ant: Fascism, Commu¬ 
nism, Socialism, Technology, Capitalistic-Ku-Klux-Klanism, 
Totalitarianism, Aryanism. However, in the crucible of the 
word-concept Automatism they all dissolve into one another. 

For the human race, in all times, is divided psychologically 
into two classes only: the Collectivist-Automatic being and 
the Individualistic-Self Reliant being. There are degrees of 
each, fine shadings and inter lappings and overlappings; but as 
a perfect living equilibrium is inconceivable, one or the other 
psychological characteristic will dominate every human being. 
It is a manifestation of the centripetal and centrifugal forces 
in psychic—and hence social and economic—life. 

If the word progress has any meaning to me, it means this: 
Whatever tends to individualism, differentiation, contrast, 
clash, independent life, variety is progressive. 

Whatever tends to automatism, mass-movement, likeness, 
peace, parasitic life, unity, is retrogressive. 
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One is life; the other is death. 

Unity, the automatic, mass-movement, likeness, peace, etc., 
cannot, of course, be abolished (one may as well try to abolish 
the centripetal forces), but they must be subordinated to the 
instinct for independent life. 

Not since the Middle Ages, when the Catholic Church had 
dissolved all variety into unity, has there ever been such 
speedy motion toward universal Automatism as to-day. Mob- 
Moloch, with its Machiavellian masters, marches on relent¬ 
lessly to swallow up the Individual. 

Therefore, today, what we name '’radicals” are reactionaries 
(including all Fascists and advocates of unregulated Capital¬ 
ism). The "progressist,” the real radical, is now, as always, 
the Individualist— he who has no programme for any one 
else, who often has no programme even for himself — he who 
evolves spontaneously a?id expresses himself in the rhythm of 
his whole psyche. 

One may love his country, his race, his countrymen; but 
I defy you to show me any one who ever loved his govern¬ 
ment. Even those who are its beneficiaries hold it in secret 
or open contempt. 

Now, the government is the state. It is, therefore, always 
the enemy of the individual. And yet this enemy must not, 
cannot, be abolished. For, like all enemies, it breeds, by the 
law of menace and opposition, a more definite, a more militant 
form of Individualism. 

The great Greek, Roman, Italian and Russian individualists, 
for instance, flourished under various degrees of tyrannies. 
Under Communism and Fascism, as in Sparta, the individual 
is completely cowed into the mass. But in that oppressed 
mass—or masses—giant individuals are being created—just 
as the ultimate ego in a man is brought out in prison. 
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Georges Palante, Frenchman, who died about ten years 
ago, was the last of the few great thinkers who have been 
the defenders of Individualism against the continuous and 
murderous aggressions of Society, Church, State, universities 
and the Mob. He is one of the greatest analysts of man in 
society—a clarifier of Emerson, Stirner, DaVigny, Leconte 
de Lisle, Nietzsche and Spencer. 

His three books, "Combat pour I’Individu,” "Les Antino¬ 
mies entre I’Individu et la Societe” and "La Sensibilite Indi- 
vidualiste," might have for inscription, "Dying, we salute 
thee, Lucifer!” For Lucifer is the protagonist of all Individu¬ 
alists. He revolted against the totalitarian State called Heaven, 
and as he fell he became immeasurably greater, and in the 
Domain of the Damned, whereto are sent by Church, State 
and Society all those who antagonize them, he reigns, the 
eternal enemy of the Collectivist, Unitarian theocracy of the 
sweet and brainless angels. 

For all Collectivist societies are theocracies, even if they 
proclaim themselves atheistic, as in Russia. A Moloch—by 
various names—rules every such state. And there are blood- 
sacrifices to these ideological Molochs just as there were to 
Jehovah or the Aztec gods. The centuries and centuries of 
slaughter of millions in the name of the Lowly Nazarene will 
soon be taken up again under different masks: Communism, 
Socialism, Fascism—and even "Individualism,” that pseudo- 
''Individualism” which is nothing but predatory greed wear¬ 
ing the mask of a great personal ideal (a word—Individu¬ 
alism—debased, ladies and gentlemen of posterity, by a Her¬ 
bert Hoover, a name which in all probability has no meaning 
to you; but he was once President of the United States). 

Palante’s style is crystal-clear, sensitive, poignant, precise, 
logical, literary, simple: all the virtues of the French tradition 
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—in fewer words, exquisite strength. From time to time I 
shall quote Palante and comment on what he has to say, for 
this essay is a collaboration, a conversation, between this great 
Individualist and myself. All italic quotations not otherwise 
credited are from the books of Georges Palante. 

"Individualism is not an object of proselytism. It has 
value in its own eyes only as a personal sensation of life." 

The real Individualist is thus an Epicurean. He lives for 
experiences. He reacts to each experience differently. No In¬ 
dividualist seeks to make any one else an Individualist. He 
aims at the unique. He loves the unique in others. "He who 
calls himself a Whitmanite has not understood me,” said 
Walt Whitman. 

The Individualist is a disciple of his own moods, his own 
sensations, his own emotions and instincts. His life is an 
adventure in psychological vistas, in comic and dramatic situ¬ 
ations of which he himself is always the hero. 

To the Individualist life is a series of experiences, not a 
programme. The only discipline that he willingly assents to 
is self-imposed. He absorbs whatever he needs, and always 
stands at a distance from his environment and "the times.” 

As the sidereal system is said to be travelling eternally 
toward the sun Vega in the Constellation of Lyra, so the 
Individualist is always travelling toward an unknown, an un¬ 
programmed destiny, toward a mysterious and ultimate star 
in the firmament of his imagination. 

The Individualist is the very opposite of a "selfish being.” 
The professional (and quite often the unprofessional) al¬ 
truist, idealist, Collectivist, the highly socialized busybody, 
attempts to impose his own private reactions on others by 
force or through the medium of laws; whereas the Individu¬ 
alist says, "Live and let live.” Society, the state and the 
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moralist are always selfish. The Individualist is the enemy of 
selfishness. He opposes it with selfism for all. 

The Sacculina, as Professor Maynard D. Metcalf tells us 
in his "Organic Evolution,” is a barnacle, "normally a free- 
swimming, shelled animal, with legs, swimming organs, 
nerves, stomach, etc. But it often attaches itself to a crab 
and draws its living from its host. Here it loses its legs, 
swimming organs and most of its sense organs until finally 
it is little more than a shapeless mass of protoplasm. Evolu¬ 
tion is not increased efficiency or more perfect structure . . . 
It is adaptation to environment, and often if an animal de¬ 
generates it is better adapted to its environment than with a 
more ideal equipment.” 

This is one of the best unintentional allegories of the 
Individualist versus the State and Society that I have ever read. 

To-day, the masses seem to be degenerating to the Saccu¬ 
lina. The State tends more and more to become a tax-fat 
crab on which batten millions of sacculinas. In order to have 
the security of living on this filthy, corrupt, rich old crab, the 
Sacculinidae are quite content to give up all liberties and rights. 
As I write this, all Russians, Germans and Italians (in varying 
degrees) are of the Sacculinidae. The crab-state in America, 
England and France also waxes fatter and her parasitic guests 
grow apace. 

But there are still a few of us who prefer to remain free- 
swimming marauders, retaining our organs—and our inherent 
right to take our food when and where we see fit. 

Wherever I turn today, ladies and gentlemen of posterity, 
I see great schools of Sacculinas headed for the Crab. In 
fact, mass-pimpery has become a great economic theory. 

Individuality is character. Personality is artificial. Character 
is inherent, and, I believe with Schopenhauer, unalterable. 
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Character is difference. The development of character is gen 
erally away from standardized and conventional patterns. 
Communism, Socialism and all authoritarian programmes aim 
at the destruction of character and the creation of a mass- 
personality. 

Whatever exists tends naturally to individualize itself. The 
Ideal—which is always anti-biological—tends to destroy this 
natural law. It substitutes You ought for 7 will! Unless the 
Ought is self-evolved, I smash it, and reiterate in the face 
of all opposition, to the extent of my power and courage, 
7 will! 

Palante makes a distinction between economic individualism 
(the doctrine of laissez-faire, laissez-passer) and psychological 
individualism, although he admits one may have both charac¬ 
teristics, like Benjamin Constant, for instance. He instances 
Herbert Spencer as one who was doctrinaire individualist, 
but who did not possess "la sensibilite individualiste.” For, 
says Palante, the individualist sensibility may express itself 
negatively. It is then will-to-isolation—almost misanthropic. 

Spencer, being a thorough Englishman, was cosmically and 
socially an ethicist. He believed—in "Man Versus the State” 
and "Justice”—he had discovered the fine hair that divided the 
eternal rights of the state and the rights of the Individual. 

There are no rights. There is only a war of mights. "Right” 
is the utilitarian application of Might. 

But Spencer’s "The Coming Slavery” (meaning Socialism) 
is one of the clearest-eyed prophecies ever made. Those of 
you (whoever you are) who stand outside of the encroaching 
shadow of the universal ant-village ideal of humanity should 
dig it up and read it. 

Instances in America of a doctrinaire Individualist and a 
man with a highly organized individualist sensibility are 
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Thomas Jefferson and Henry David Thoreau. Jefferson was, 
in my opinion, the most highly civilized being who ever ap¬ 
peared in our public life. Thoreau was, as a Frenchman 
has called him, a "civilized savage.” 

Combine the socialized individualism of Jefferson with 
the militant anti-social attitude of Thoreau and we have Walt 
Whitman, barbaric-socialized-individualized Ego-Demos. 

What the herd always fears, worships, follows, crucifies, 
hopes for, turns against, cringes before, revolts against, returns 
to, defies and anathematizes is the Individual. 

"Sociability and originality exclude one another.” 

Palante might have added to sociability amiability. 

I am alone. Whether suffering or joyful, I am an indivi¬ 
dual. I am myself. Some one enters the room. I become 
masked immediately, automatically. I put on a borrowed air. 
Something of my innate self recedes to the dark depths. I 
become almost a stranger to myself. The same thing, no 
doubt, happens to the person who has come to see me. Two 
lies face one another. When I step out of a roomful of per¬ 
sons into the street, alone, I resume my self. 

The me and they are always at war. The conquering me 
eats they; or if they are the conquerors, which is nearly always 
the case, they eat me. 

Great poets are the supreme Individuals, for great poets are 
the most highly differentiated and evolved human beings on 
the planet. Poetic genius is the compendium and summit of 
the hidden inner self; and the inner self is always at war 
with the environment, and very often with its own heredities. 
The poet-genius is the unique opposed to the conventional 
and commonplace. 

"It is always an advantage for the Individual that the po¬ 
litical and social powers should be divided and engaged in a 
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fierce competitive rivalry in order to play one against the 
other.” 

Therefore, I hold, that democratic individualism such as 
we have at present in America, England and France is the 
best form of government for the Individualist. In Chaos 
Lucifer is king. While the gangsters of the political parties 
wrangle over the spoils we go unscathed. It is only when 
they all agree that they turn their eyes on us. A unified society 
immediately begins to dust off the guillotine and pick out 
shooting-walls. Nearly all peoples east of the Rhine are 
servant-minded. The Americans, Englishmen and Frenchmen 
are master-minded. 

”The pedagogic spirit is a new avatar of the priest-spirit.” 

The universities, while they seem on the surface to be hot¬ 
beds of revolution, free thought and economic heresies, are 
in reality always reactionary, always anti-individualistic. All 
their "revolutionary” demonstrations are gregarious. They 
hoot and howl and threaten in mobs. The yawp of the stu¬ 
dents for "freedom” always means the privilege of advocating 
some Collectivist doctrine, something fundamentally Christian, 
equalitarian, levelling. 

The new priest is the professor. He is a priest whether 
he is tory or "red.” He teaches something. He is ex-cathedra. 
He is the salt of the earth. He is quoted today, ladies and 
gentlemen of posterity, as if he were the way, the truth and 
the life. 

As a matter of fact, he is either a paid pimp of the status 
quo or a Saint Paul who has just discovered some new 
Collectivist Damascus-Utopia (and the value of publicity and 
syndicated tripe). 

Did you ever know of an Anarchist who did not travel in 
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gangs, groups, movements—just like capitalists, Socialists, 
Communists, Christian Scientists, Fascists and other herd-con¬ 
ditioned humans? The Individualist is to the Anarchist what 
the eagle is to the sea-gull. 

Whatever is beautiful in this world is the product of an 
individual mind. There can be no such thing as mass-beauty, 
crowd-beauty. What the people like may be pretty, but 
never beautiful. The average man is not even moved emo¬ 
tionally before a sunset, the moon or dawn. He likes, above 
all things, Fourth of July fireworks. 

Aesthetic apperception is purely an individual exfoliation. 
A professor of aesthetics (and there are such things in our 
seats of learning, ladies and gentlemen of posterity) is the 
comic pathos of Demos trying to rape the evanescent and 
always fleeing Helena. 

Here is a piercing observation of Sainte-Beuve: 

"After all, great external events and what we call 'general 
interests’ are expressed in each man and enter in him through 
roads which are always very private and personal. Those who 
speak magnificently in the name of humanity as a whole con¬ 
sult their own secret passions and ambitions, which they dare 
not confess. They secretly wish to put themselves up as 
leaders and to crush their adversaries. Their motive is ap¬ 
plause and power.” 

Beware of those who profess a "love for humanity,” who 
want to "lift up mankind,” who have a hurry-call to "save 
the race.” They are all sentimental butchers. Deep in the 
perverse vats of the subconscious lie the masks of the eternal 
will-to-power. The meanest soapbox Fiat Luxer in Union 
Square dreams of a soft job under the Proletarian Regime and 
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the loud, literate bawlers see themselves as Robespierres, 
Hitlers or Stalins. 

"There is nothing new under the sun,” said the greatest 
seer of antiquity and modernity. But there is something new 
hidden from all suns, something that values or devalues (ac¬ 
cording to one’s temperament) all suns: the differentiated and 
unique soul of each human being. As Emerson said, every¬ 
thing conspires against this uniquity. To affirm it to the 
utmost and then to be resumed in the viewless Absolute con¬ 
stitutes the only sublimity attainable by me—and you. 
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THE IDEOLOGICAL MASQUERADE 

That which is most completely hidden to the common eye 
are motives. 

This concealment of Purpose and Intent is cosmic, personal 
and social. Nothing is more deftly hidden than the motive 
for Life. Man has never found out why anything should be. 

Personally: our motives for doing and uttering are enclosed 
so deeply within us that we ourselves often do not know why 
we do a thing after the most galling self-inquisition. The 
motive-kernel is buried in the center of thousands of self- 
defensive wrappings. 

Socially: the art of concealing motive, purpose, intent here 
reaches the highest perfection. It is hypocrisy, bluff, and auto¬ 
deception that keep the wheels of society revolving. Hence 
the cynic, the blurting, blunt truth-teller, is looked on as the 
common enemy. He is the menacing sleuth in a business suit 
at the Masked Ball of Appearances. 

In human evolution, belief, not fact or experience, is the 
prime mover. 

This belief—which is illusion with its fountain-core in the 
instincts and its mirages in the imagination—is the false 
motive. It is the eternal bale of hay hung before the hungry 
mouth of the Eternal Jackass. 

The real motives for as far-sundered events as to why 
Abraham Lincoln freed the slaves, why you murdered your 
wife last week or why Romeo scaled the wall-ladder to Juliet’s 
bedchamber are as different from the masked motives as are 
the form and substance of a joint resolution from a ringworm. 
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Nature, God—and therefore mankind—is Machiavellian. 
To rule is to lie. To sway, to move, to achieve corporeal 
power is to lie. Swindling—and above all self-swindling— 
as a fine art is the law of Maya and man. 

The only persons—and they are infinitesimal in all ages— 
who can escape this perpetual bilk and mulct are the Apol¬ 
lonian artists—the spectacular aesthetes of life and its tragi¬ 
comedies—and the religious quietist who reposes serenely in 
the Essence, who lives with the Master of Tricks himself. 
Even they do not escape wholly, but they do live closer to 
the heart of the Secret Motive of Things than the hood¬ 
winked billions who are doomed to eternal credulity, who 
tramp the Sahara of life down through the aeons looking for 
a Biskra, with its chanting nightingales, its featherbeds, its 
free champagne and caviar—that Biskra which is only a 
mirage, a pictured halation out of the ideological-fabricating 
skull of man. 

Man must always be masked; he must always be the victim 
of ideological lies; he must always be compelled to conceive 
himself as he is not because of the unshatterable and imma¬ 
nent law of bovarysm that rules the universe. 

This bovarysm, of which Jules de Gaultier is the formu- 
lator and expounder, is based on the fact that man is two. 
He is both object and subject. He is both actor and spectator. 
But if he knew the inutility and futility of the universe, or 
guessed that the motive for life was quite other than he com¬ 
placently believes to be the true one—that is, his good—he 
would cease to be the actor. He would seek the Nirvana of 
Buddha. 

But Nature, or God, has apparently other plans. It has 
its secret motive for carrying on the universe. And so it has 
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given to man the Lie Preservative: the ideological lure and 
the ideological mask to keep him moving toward that mys¬ 
terious bourne from which no news has leaked out and the 
secret of which is locked up in the heart of the Innominate. 

The eternal conflict, then, between Motive and Ideal, or 
between the Purpose and the Mask, was never in the history 
of man more beautifully exemplified than it is today. 

The drama rises to crescendo because there are more of us 
today who sleuth out motives. But there are as many—more! 
—ideological masks than there ever were. But there are more 
unmaskers, too. The human heart and its nest of secret mo¬ 
tives now lies with fewer wrappings before the eye of the 
cynics and chemists of illusion than it ever had. 

The great progress of psychology and psycho-analysis, 
stemming from the two master unmaskers, Machiavelli and 
LaRochefoucauld, has thrown a blinding light on the stage 
secrets of the human soul. 

We now know how and why these pretty ideologies— 
economic and political—are fabricated by the fundamental, 
predatory, egotistic, greedy, anarchic instincts of man. 

We see now the whole workshop—how the bombs of ego¬ 
tistic motive are carefully wrapped in all the fine silks of 
Utopian promises. 

Soak the luminous blue-prints of the Saviors of Humanity 
in the acid of brutal analysis and see the pattern hidden in 
the scroll: the spider-web of greed, envy, exploitation and 
predatory power. 

No normal man may look on his own naked soul. It is 
Medusa. The congealing stare of this famous lady—whose 
other name is Truth—is reserved for those daring souls who 
know how to marshal the shock-troops of Humor and Tragic 
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Satanism against the death-dealing bolts from her eyes. 

Buddha, LaRochefoucauld, Spinoza, Schopenhauer, 
Nietzsche, Baudelaire, Jules de Gaultier, Flaubert, Thomas 
Hardy are a few among those who have not only looked the 
old lady square in the eye but tumbled her in the ditch. 

The Veil of Isis—which veil is nothing but the ideological 
webs that are spun over the brains of Earthlings—has also not 
only been ripped off by these metaphysical and cosmic Realists, 
but they have ripped her drawers off of her as well. And 
behold!—the taproot of all lies is exposed—the cornucopia of 
all illusions, the pubic-sheathed dynamo which, in its unspeak¬ 
able gnawing and craving, pumps up all the ideologies to the 
brain. 

For only three things are needed to carry on this shockingly 
bitter farce beneath the stars: yone, lingam and ideological 
illusions of messianic, economic and social redemption. 

Above the dynamo lies—in the instincts—the House of the 
Ego, the lair of the natural-satyr man, the humming subter¬ 
ranean factory of the Alberichs who spin with the mystical 
gold of Maya the redemptive economic and religious Cock- 
aynes, which they pump up through the sluiceways of the 
blood into man’s brain—even making him believe they are 
the products of his reason! 

The alchemy of this process! The marvel of this tran- 
substantiation! The cosmic-crashing humor of the hypnotic 
feat of transforming Caliban, Sancho Panza and Attila into 
a Don Quixote, a Jesus, a Karl Marx! It is a fantastic comedy 
played in crucible and retort—the heart and skull of Man. 

The raw material for the manufacture of brain-blown 
ideologies are: man’s instinct for escape, self-preservation-at- 
any-price, greed, personal imperialism, profound narcism 
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love of lying, perpetual miracle-hunger, desire for the Sum- 
mum Bonum without paying for it, primordial predatory in¬ 
stincts, egotism, love of psychological ambuscades, prehen- 
sility, lust for power, love of cruelty, indestructible boobism 
in regard to the phantasmal To-morrow, envy for that which 
I have not but which some other one has, and will-to-ven- 
geance, to get-even, to settle scores. 

This is the natural-satyr man. Love is included in this 
inventory of the original beast, for love is a compound of 
will-to-power, lust and narcism. Love is the veiled satyr, one 
of the masterpieces of Maya. 

But Maya is kind. Man, as I said, must not look down into 
this den of growling, gnawing, lawless animals, the composite 
name for which is Ego. So the Lie Ethical, the Lie-Ideal, the 
Lie Altruistic, the Lie Common Good are invented to hide 
man from himself. 

The voice is the voice of Beneficence, but the hand is the 
hand of predatory and hairy Esau. 

George Bernard Shaw (himself a comic victim of the ideo¬ 
logical mask of Social Service, when all that he does is for 
the glory and the expansion of the innate prehensility of 
Shaw) said somewhere, in effect, that when an Englishman is 
urged by a perfectly natural desire to appropriate to his own 
use the lands and labor of another people he first of all con¬ 
structs an ethical reason to sanctify the theft—then he goes 
ahead and butchers and conquers with a lily-white conscience. 

This trick is universal. Every criminal instinct constructs 
its moral mask. Self-excuse is the commonest of psychological 
manoeuvres. The Beast in the cellar is always ready with its 
alibi before the Social Magistrates. Ideologies for economic 
crimes and confiscations, ethical reasons for the commission 
of every private offense and perfectly logical and reasonable 
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reasons for the most enormous crimes of governments and 
churches against dissenters are always on tap. 

The sadistic, bloodthirsty, cruelty-loving, power-craving in¬ 
stincts in Torquemada, Robespierre, Cromwell, Lenin, Hitler 
and Mussolini, for instance, are veiled, hidden, clamped-down 
under the most grandiloquent and idealistic principles. 

The natural monster that is man (all of us) took other 

forms in Jesus, Mahomet and Moses. There was forged- 

beyond their will-in the belly of their dreams of power 

and social vengeance the shield and helmet of Ethical Progress 
and Salvation for Mankind. 

For the spiritual mob-masters as well as the physical and 
politico-economic mob-masters are Machiavellis (and, remem¬ 
ber, Machiavelli was the sincerest man of his age). These 
spiritual Machiavellis (who have one set of rules for them¬ 
selves and another for their exploited victims to-be) are 
profoundly sincere. In fact, they never know how sincere 
they are. They are the satyr-man in all his luminous glory. 
If they really knew their real selves they would commit suicide. 

It was these continuous glimpses of the depths in himself 
that caused Tolstoy to veil himself with the mask of Primitive 
Christian Communist. 

In a study of the soul of Tolstoy (such as we have in Stefan 
Zweig’s fulgurant analysis of the fake Grand Moujik) we 
have a perfect example of the sublime comedy of the natural- 
satyr man parading the world with a crown of thorns on his 
head peddling a fifth gospel. 

In my Lady Maya’s wardrobe are many costumes, but they 
are all cut for one person—her eternal buffoon, Man. 

Today, the natural-satyr-predatory man lies ambushed be¬ 
hind the ideologies of Communism, Socialism, Fascism. 
Ambush behind the ambush: Youth Movement. 
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Practical life also has its ideologies. There are just two 
classes in this realm: those who have fat jobs and those who 
haven’t—the Ins and the Outs, as we say politically. The Ins 
all hold their seats because of some high-falutin’ ideal prin¬ 
ciple. The Outs, wanting to get in, also construct an ideology 
dripping with sweetness and light and promises as gaudy as 
the madame in an exclusive old Roman whorehouse for 
Senators and Pro-Consuls. 

The "Redeemer” bawls Social Justice! Equitable Distribu¬ 
tion of Wealth! Capitalistic Vampires! Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat! He has endless shibboleths for his own secret de¬ 
signs ; he has a fine row of show-windows. But when you 
peer into the store—the deep-buried and ambuscaded Motive 
—you will find those fine old fellows, Envy, Greed, Will-to- 
Power, Vengeance, Exploitation and Ego, parading around as 
naked as a satyr at a strip-party on the Isle of Lesbos. 
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LULLABY OF THE MOLOCHS 

"Be hard, and live dangerously!”, is the continual auto¬ 
suggestion of the Nietzschean individualist. 

This was merely the crystallization into a formula of all 
those who have instinctively and temperamentally viewed life 
as an adventure, an adventure both in self-discipline and the 
unforeseen. 

"Be soft, and live in security!”, is the slogan of the social, 
huddling animal. Like sheep, they are kept alive by the fric¬ 
tion of friendly behind-rubbing. 

"I want to be kept!” is the unspoken but passionate aspira¬ 
tion of the masses from the formation of the first parasitic 
human group-state to the Communist, Socialist, Nazist and 
Fascist of today. 

And the hundreds of master-exploiters of the masses who 
are alive at every period in the history of the world watch 
from behind their prettily painted masks of Popular Ideals 
and Visions the exact state of the tired patient and its desire 
for Church and state-security. 

They know that after a short debauch of individualistic 
democracy—where each one is "on his own”—there will come 
the reaction toward the always criminal paternalistic state. 

And so the compact of the Faustian spirit of man is made 
with the Devil: in return for "No one shall go hungry!” man 
signs away all his freedom. For a loaf of bread he sells his 
liberties. 

To be kept means to be fattened up for the wars of the 
Dictators. For security against idleness and starvation (exag- 
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gerated by the masters into vast bugaboos) man becomes an 
automatic saluter, a click-heel, cannon-fodder for the ideals 
of Communist-Capitalism, a copybook thinker and a pimp- 
artist—in a word, the robot of a Stalin, a Hitler, a Mussolini, 

And man the individual vanishes into the darkened inquisi¬ 
tion-room that was Sparta as the last rays of the sun that was 
Athens sink into the night of Spenglerian "Prussianism.” 

Fear being the psychological and physical root of all move¬ 
ment and the "instinct for progress,” a desire for security of 
some sort is legitimately part of all of us. To do anything, 
to accomplish anything, there must be a certain sense of 
security. But security as an end in itself and security as a 
springboard for more daring ventures into the infinitude and 
vastitude of Chance are two different things. 

Today, the ideal is security for the individual as end-in- 
itself, just as it was in feudal days—an end-in-itself taught 
by the master-thugs to the mob. But for the thugs themselves 
the security and doping of the masses are—and always were 
—a means to an end: Caesarian exploitation and the inflation 
of the unshackled ego of pederastic ("ascetic”) midmen to 
the Neronic-Caligulan degree. 

These cycles of sleep always follow ages of great psychical 
and physical activity: it is the disintegrating yawn that fol¬ 
lows a full day’s work. The activity of the Western peoples 
since the French and American revolutions has been so intense 
it has culminated in such an expenditure of energy, mental, 
physical and spiritual, that it has now come time to put the 
baby-man to bed again. And after the exhausting World War 
there were no end of sand-men waiting to throw sand in the 
eyes of the tired democratic masses, and to the sand they added 
a bit of vitriol. 
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That the human race from time to time should want to 
sleep—should yearn for a rest for a century or two from its 
disillusions and physical agonies—is therefore normal and 
even desirable as strength-recruiting periods for further haz¬ 
ards. But that it should deliberately go to sleep in the arms 
of the Molochs—the Church, a Lenin, a Mussolini, a Hitler— 
is a degrading sleep, a desertion, a crime! Rather a forgetting 
for a thousand years in drunkenness and lewdness than to 
pimp and pander for the Dictators. 

It is better to be a free-man in Hell than a slave in Heaven. 

Again, by what right has any one (except the physically 
and mentally botched) to demand economic security? Invent 
your own securities, as you keep your own bank account. Fear 
the state, or the Church when it comes with gifts. The state 
is the eternal Shy lock, and it will always take your pound of 
flesh for every spoonful of hash it doles out to you. 

And distrust to the full the Machiavellis of "for the com¬ 
mon good.” For there is no common good except the develop¬ 
ment of the individual. The state has no other function than 
to protect its members against invasion and promote the will 
of the individual so long as that will does not force itself on 
the will of another individual. 

This cry today for economic security is a prolongation into 
manhood of our infantility. It is the return to breast-yearning 
—to suckle the teat of the common hoard with the minimum 
effort. 

How well the dictator-thugs know that every one who has 
ever lived will take something if he can be made to believe he 
is getting something for nothing! But the economic phe¬ 
nomena today far surpass this common Machiavellian man¬ 
oeuvre. The dictator-thugs have made almost half the human 
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race believe that by giving up all it will be given something 
(a vague something) in five years, ten years, sixty years (they 
sinisterly call it "a Plan”). 

Rouse yourselves out of your lethargy, you poor swindled 
and half-doped men and women of the Communistic-Social- 
istic-Fascist-Nazist security-dens! 

Rather fifty years of freedom in Hell than a cycle of state- 
pimpdom! 
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“THE COMING SLAVERY” 

"All Socialism involves slavery,” said Herbert Spencer fifty 
years ago. 

The human race as a whole has no use for any man who 
hasn’t got something to give away. Promise the perfect King 
dom Come and they’ll follow you to the gallows—and help 
to hang you if you cannot materialize your promise. 

Herbert Spencer, as a social philosopher, had nothing to 
hand out but the raw truth. And his raw truths were naturally 
uncomfortable. He is, therefore, today entirely forgotten; 
and Karl Marx, who died just one year before Spencer pub¬ 
lished his four prophetic essays on the regression of man to 
the economic slavery of Communism and Socialism, is, even 
under the Fascist mask, riding high, wide and handsome. 

For Marx put a New Jerusalem in the mental stocking of 
every good little Simple Simon who would hang up his sock 
under the old—-the very old—mantelpiece of Hope. 

Herbert Spencer versus Karl Marx. And Marx and his 
variations have nearly won, for what chance has the unmelodi- 
ous pitch-pipe of reason against the Pied Piper of Hamelin and 
his promises of Economic Security? 

It was in 1884 that Herbert Spencer published his four 
essays, "The New Toryism,” "The Coming Slavery”, "The 
Sins of Legislators” and "The Great Political Superstition.” 
They brought down on his head the abuse of all the herd- 
suckled "thinkers” (a contradiction in terms) and Collec¬ 
tivist "philosophers” (another contradiction in terms) in the 
British Empire. 
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It was a brave thing to do—for what shall it profit a man 
if he offer the stone of Rugged Individualism and Self-Reli¬ 
ance to a people when it waits, with open mouth, for a fall of 
crabmeat and bottled beer out of the mansion in the skies 
called the state? 

But today the state is no longer a mansion in the skies. It 
has become a vast hospital, and the human race will soon be 
completely interned as invalids—or, at the best, out-patients, 
with doles and cards of mental diet handed out at the side- 
door, with not very gay trips to a stone wall if you don’t 
"join up.” 

”L’Etat — c’est moi!” says the new Louis XIV—who is no 
longer the Sun-King, but looks, today, a little like Torquemada 
von Caliban. 

I ask you to take a look at Russia, Germany Austria and 
Italy. And, make no mistake, Torquemada von Caliban is 
moving on France and England, and will soon move across 
the seas to America—for, like another famous water-walker, 
this fellow, T. von C., is the Way, the Truth and the Life, 
and those who do not come unto him will be damned —and 
how! 

The Individualism of Herbert Spencer differed radically 
from the Individualism of Emerson, Nietzche and Max Stirner. 

The Individualism of Emerson was mystical and Transcen¬ 
dental. To Emerson, man was the unit of all values. He was, 
particularly, the measure of social values. 

The Individualism of Nietzche was rather that of the 
aristocratic and cultured Anarch. Emerson’s Individualism 
had room for the proletarian mind. Nietzche excluded the 
populace from his beyond-good-and-evil Individualism. They 
were the Chandala. 
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Max Stirner’s Individualism was sheer Anarchy. He saw 
man as a predatory, naked Ego, whose rights were only 
limited by the power of other predatory, naked egos. 

Emerson’s great men were Goethe, Montaigne, Plato and 
Spinoza. 

Nietzsche’s great men were Empedocles, Goethe, Spinoza 
and Cesar Borgia. They were his beyond-good-and-evil heroes. 

I imagine Max Stirner’s great man was himself dilated to 
the dimensions of Jupiter or Jehovah. 

Spencer’s Individualism resembled very closely the Indi¬ 
vidualism, the anti-stateism, of Thomas Jefferson, who always 
feared the sinister and sly encroachments of the government 
on the rights of the individual. 

The state, like the Church, is among the most necessary of 
all the necessary evils that are the product of inherent human 
traits—such as our natural love of murder, theft and swindling 
in a business deal. 

Man is immanently a criminal. He always obeys the first 
and most necessary of all laws that rule in the cosmos: "self- 
preservation is the first law of nature.” 

Self-preservation being the first law of nature and social 
life, it follows that you are not only permitted but urged by 
the Law-Giver to prolong your life at the price of other lives. 

Eat or be eaten is the law of God. 

The state was founded (not consciously, but necessarily 
and instinctively) to prevent beings from killing one another 
in the competitive struggle for food and women. The man- 
state is only a biological extension of the state in the sub¬ 
kingdoms: the ants, the bees, wolves, elephants. 

The state says, "Let’s stick together so that we can kill off 
the other pack.” And from the moment a state ceases to be 
predatory and war-like, it begins to decline. 
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Pacifism is a declining form, a degeneracy—not the pacifism 
of the mystical-militant desertion by a man of the group into 
the realm of a profounder Individualism (Buddha, Thoreau, 
Amiel, De Vigny), but I mean the pacifism of those who in¬ 
stinctively prefer slavery to combat and whose ideology is a 
mask for class-warfare. 

As pacifism has no reality in nature and war is the single 
reality (even in love), it also follows that the pacifist is the 
most dangerous member in any group. If the human race is 
to be preserved (and with Buddha and Schopenhauer, I 
cannot conceive why it should be unless you love an extra¬ 
ordinary non-moral adventure in consciousness), the state, as 
a necessary evil, must go on as the incarnation of that other 
necessary evil—Man. 

We can, then, never get rid of the state. It has cosmic, 
mechanical and biological sanctions. It is an instinctive union 
of individuals to devise rules more subtle and unobtrusive 
for preying on one another. It also invents the rules for 
either absorbing, weakening or exterminating other com¬ 
peting states. 

The last thing any state has ever thought of is the promo¬ 
tion and encouragement of the arts, sciences and independent 
thought. In the few instances where it has, it mutilates 
everything it touches that has to do with the finer essences. 
It is Caliban in the Garden of Ariel. Beauty and the state 
are antithetical terms. 

No first-class man ever had a good word for the state. He 
either hates the state or invents an ideal one of his own (and 
all these idea! states are far more to be feared than the real 
ones). 

Herbert Spencer was a first-class man in spite of the fact 
that he was tainted cap-a-pie with English moral concepts and 
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was a naive perfectibilist. Nevertheless, Spencer, for an Eng¬ 
lishman, was a first-class thinker. 

His fundamentalist and indestructible individuality is mani¬ 
fest in the title of his volume: "The Man Versus the State.” 
Here he plants the eternal antagonism. Even the italics are 
his, for he wished to emphasize the inherent nature of the 
conflict. 

It is a realistic continuation—this Man versus the State— 
of Prometheus versus Jupiter, Lucifer versus the Lord, Cain 
versus Jehovah, Jesus versus the Caiaphii. 

Always the Rebel Man before Moloch, the cannibal-ab¬ 
sorber ! 

Today, as in Spencer’s time, the Church having lost the 
firmness of its grip on the soul of man, the Moloch is now 
the state. 

Moloch, indeed, has, or had originally, some benefit to 
confer, for the State-Moloch is paradoxically the father and 
the guarantor of the individual. 

But, like all primal powers, it became corrupt, for all things 
tend to degradation and corruption. Eternal vigilance against 
the aggressions and the crimes of this Moloch is the price of 
the liberty of man. 

The state, originally the fosterer of the spontaneous, the 
natural, the characteristic, is now the enemy of the dynamic 
individualist principle. Its intent is criminal even when it 
comes bearing gifts to the individual—more so than ever, 
indeed. 

While it hands you out bread and soup at the back door 
it is planting machine guns at the front window. 

It will take care of you from the cradle to the grave, in 
return for which you become a robot. 

It rids you of your rags in exchange for a strait) acket. 
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There have been beneficent rulers; but there has never been 
a beneficent state. It’s the eternal Shylock. 

The Dictators—the high priests of Moloch—move down 
on us with the inexorable tread of Dunsany’s jade Gods of 
the Mountains. In the fine couplet of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning: 

"They sit on their thrones in purple sublimity 
And grind down our souls to a pale unanimity.” 

Spencer’s "New Toryism” is pat today. "Most of those 
who now pass for Liberals are Tories of a new type,” he says. 

Originally a Tory was a coercionist. The Liberal was an 
anti-coercionist. But as the Liberals became more and more 
powerful they, too, tended to become coercive. 

It is the new paternalism—masked under philanthropic and 
social-planning schemes. It is the new Salvation, the old 
Salvation having gone to pot. 

At least the Tory wore no mask. He frankly was a class- 
man, a caste-man. He didn’t rob you of life, liberty and the 
pursuit of your own private image of happiness for your 
good, but for his own good. And he made no bones about 
it even when they led him to the guillotine. 

But today the Liberals have become so aggressive in their 
encroachments on personal liberties, they have gone so far 
in the direction of the old system of Tory regimentation, that 
it may bring about the paradox of capitalistic Toryism being 
compelled to issue a new Declaration of Independence! A 
Jeffersonian Tory is not inconceivable. 

The old slogan of the Church was the Salvation of Man¬ 
kind, or be burned! Liberalism (of which Socialism and 
Communism are its more honest expressions) has now subtly 
alchemized it into For the Common Good, or up against the 
wall! 
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"The Coming Slavery” (another one of the chapters in 
"The Man Versus the State”) is marvellously clairvoyant. 
Here Spencer foresees the growth of bureaucratic tyranny, 
the absorption of the individual more and more completely 
into the body of the State, the growth of a vast army of 
office-holders, whose only purpose is to hold their jobs at 
the expense of the vital liberties of both the inferior and the 
superior man; the rise to the top of the social lump of the 
incompetent, the mental Chandala. For, says Spencer, there 
is no alchemy by which you can get golden conduct out ofL 
leaden instincts. 

"The great political superstition,” says Spencer in another 
chapter in the book, "The Great Political Superstition,” "of 
the past was the divine rights of kings. The great political 
superstition of the present is the divine right of parliaments. 
The oil of anointing seems unawares to have dripped from 
the head of the one on to the heads of the many, and given 
sacredness to them also and to their decrees.” 

But Spencer could not see how far this would go. For even 
the "divine right” of the many has passed back again (the 
Eternal Return!) to the One: the Dictator. Lenin, Stalin, 
Hitler, Mussolini, Dollfuss, Kemal, Pilsudski, Horthy—what 
country will next come under the yoke of the New Toryism? 
France, England, America? 

The Coming Slavery of Herbert Spencer is here, now, at 
our doors. All for the "Common Good”! Self-reliance 
crumbles as the Moloch of the Common Good advances. 

There is only one answer: the perpetual and unrelenting 
warfare of Horatius Codes, the eternal Individualist, against 
the Etruscans and their Lars Porsenas—always the advancing 
Slavery! 
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THE ILLUSION OF “PROTAGONISTS” 

I believe the world would be just where it is today— 
economically, historically, psychologically and religiously—if 
there had never lived a philosopher, a poet, a metaphysician, 
an artist or an economist. 

The sum-total of the effect of Plato, Aristotle, Sophocles, 
Spinoza, Bacon, Hegel, Karl Marx, Herbert Spencer, 
Nietzsche, Bergson, Beethoven and Gobineau, for instance, 
on conditions and events today has been perhaps about two 
per cent. The remaining ninety-eight per cent is Historical 
Necessity, of which all the intellectuals are merely the passing 
recorders. 

It is the confirmed egolatry of the human race that drives 
it to pin all that happens to it on a name. "Marx is the father 
of the Russian revolution. Nietzsche was the progenitor of 
the World War. Hegel is responsible for the Nazi State. 
Luther was the maker of the Reformation. Plato’s Ideas are 
the Prometheus of Roosevelt’s benevolent NRA.” All of 
which is no more true than that the Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence caused the American Revolution or Rousseau’s "Con- 
trat Social” caused the fall of the Bastille. 

I am surprised to find Aldous Huxley—one of the keenest 
minds of the age—writing this: 

"The two cardinal points in the philosophy by which the 
Nazis justify their violence were both invented by Frenchmen! 
Gobineau was responsible for that doctrine of race superiority 
used by the Nazis as an aphrodisiac to arouse hatred for Go- 
bineau’s own countrymen. And it was Bergson who led the 
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intellectuals’ disastrous attack on the intellect, and so pre¬ 
pared the way for the systemized paronoia of Hitler.” 

As a matter of fact, I doubt whether Hitler ever read a 
line of Gobineau or Bergson. And if he had, they would 
have had no more effect on him than Gobineau and his theories 
have on a gang of Georgia negro-lynchers and their practical 
demonstration of race superiority, or the anti-intellectualism 
of the French Romantics had on the adventure of John 
Brown, who believed so devoutly in race-equality. 

Sparta was the greatest of all the totalitarian states. If 
she was egged on to her brutal courses by a Gobineau or a 
Bergson, or even a Hegel, history has left no record of these 
fellows’ essays. The genius and destiny of Sparta, as of 
every other people since or before, are implicit in the char 
acter of the units of the persons who compose the tribe (today 
called "races” and "nationals”). 

Suppose Karl Marx had never written "Das Kapital”? 
Suppose Karl Marx had never existed? The Russian revolu¬ 
tion would have taken place just as it did at about the same 
time that it did. Lenin and Trotzky would have been there 
just the same. If not Lenin and Trotzky, then some one else. 

The desire, the obscure and incomprehensible inner urge of 
evolution produce the book and the human tool, not the 
book and the human tool the desire or the obscure inner urge. 

In the case of Gobineau and Bergson, for instance, there 
happens to be a coincidence, a similarity, in the doctrines of 
these men and the doctrines of Nazism, just as there is this 
same coincidence and similarity between the doctrines of 
Machiavelli and the studied hypocrisy of Mussolini. 

The mistake that Aldous Huxley makes is in predicating as 
causes what are really effects of profounder, extra-human, or 
intra-human, movements. 
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It is true that if Nietzsche had not written "Thus Spake 
Zarathustra” Bernard Shaw would probably not have written 
"Man and Superman.” But this is cause and effect in the 
same medium, in the same world—the intellectual. But 
neither the Superman of Nietzsche nor Shaw is the cause of 
any physical phenomena. Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin would 
be precisely where they are and doing just what they are 
doing if printing had not yet been invented—given the same 
antecedent economic causes. 

This is why history is a continuous series of ironic para¬ 
doxes. Reality has one logic and the intellect another. When 
they agree—as in the case of Spengler’s "annunciation” of 
world-dictators—it is because the intellect is shrewd enough 
to register what Reality reveals. Such a man will always be 
anathematized because of the confusion of interpretation with 
cause and effect, as, for instance, when Ibsen wrote "Ghosts” 
he was denounced as being actually in favor of cerebral 
syphilis! I myself have been denounced as an advocate of 
war because I believe that not only is war a biological neces¬ 
sity but have subscribed to the doctrine of Heraclitus that 
"war is the father of all things.” 

The high comedy of the human-mind is the belief that by 
books and propaganda it can alter the laws of Reality—which 
makes "Don Quixote” the only history of the human race 
that is, to me, a true history. 

The flowers are totally oblivious of the existence of Lin¬ 
naeus, the Struggle for Existence knoweth not Darwin nor 
Marx, the ether-waves are not aware of Marconi, and the eter¬ 
nal action and reaction in historical evolution between the cen¬ 
trifugal individualistic mind and the centripetal Collectivist- 
dictator mind knows naught of Jefferson, Spencer, Gobineau, 
Marx or Bergson. 
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"Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ had nothing whatever to do with 
freeing the slaves. It was a shot fired by General Beauregard 
at the American flag that did it. Nietzsche, Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain nor Hegel had anything to do with the World 
War. It was a crackbrained jackass of a boy in Sarajevo that 
brought it on. 

Changes in the economic and historical-material world are 
pivoted on the microscopic fulcrums of destiny, and Gobineau 
and Bergson have no more to do with the astounding goings- 
on in Germany today than a pre-election platform of one of 
our major political parties resembles the monkeyshines of that 
party after it attains power—or the beautiful streamline con¬ 
cepts of Norman Thomas will resemble practical predatory 
Socialism. 

Not only is the sword mightier than the pen but the sword 
is the pen that writes all history. The arm that handles this 
pen is Historical Necessity. 



PACIFIST CANT 


Man is so profoundly and incorrigibly a masked animal 
that no matter how low or how high his social development 
he casts around for a pretext, an excuse, a justification for 
doing what is perfectly natural and normal. 

These "moral justifications” are scapegoats. When man 
becomes an abstract-thinking social animal he transfers the 
scapegoat from the concrete world to the realm of ideas. 
The more the natural man disappears in the wrangle-mangles 
of social pressure the greater becomes his sense of shame 
before the normal, the biological, the natural. And it is this 
shame—this false, lying, self-deceiving man—that begins to 
invent abstract scapegoats to blame for what the principle of 
Indifference that rules the world compels him to do. 

There is, therefore, more rubbish, more lying and self- 
deceptive rigmarole being written today about war and the 
causes of war than at any time in the history of man. This is 
because man was never more highly and compactly organized 
socially, more conscience-conscious and more mentally cock¬ 
eyed when looking at simple facts than he is today. 

One of these simple facts is that man is anthropophagus. 
(When a man becomes a "pacifist” or an "intellectual” he is 
autopophagus—one half of him devours the other half or 
he goes in for the gentler and more ethical butcheries of the 
class-war.) "Eras of Peace” are what Ilya Ehrenbourg most 
beautifully describes as "the doze of the Anthropophagi after 
a full meal.” 

To commercialize the "horrors of war” with the slogan 
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that "nothing is more conducive to the promotion of peace” 
is another transparent mask for the simple fact that man loves 
to be horrified and shaken to the quick of his guts, as the 
makers and publishers of war-books and war-films quite well 
know—these not very sly Machiavellis! Arnold Zweig and 
others made fortunes out of the war, just as Victor Hugo and 
Charles Dickens made bags of money by pitying the poor. 

'I'he pictures on Broadway that gross the largest are those 
showing the younger generation "the horrors of war.” And 
the professional denouncers of war, everywhere, collect and 
denounce and denounce and collect—in picture-books, over 
the radio, on the screen, on the stage ("What Price Glory?”, 
"Peace on Earth,” etc.). O delightfully hypocritical An¬ 
thropophagi ! 

Just as advertising today has become almost wholly dis¬ 
severed from actual human needs, but, instead, creates arti¬ 
ficial needs by the thousand and then ballyhoos and commer¬ 
cializes them to the panic point, so any person who can make 
a cent out of exploiting the artificial reasons for war (and 
carefully side-stepping the inherent "bloody intent” of man 
against man) syringes into the ear of the puppy-minded 
public his platitudes. 

Some of these platitudinous "causes” of war follow: 

Wars are made by munitions-makers. Logically, then, there 
were no wars before there were munitions-makers. The Tro¬ 
jan wars were promoted by the Boulder-and-Battering Ram 
Trust. 

Munitions-makers exist because there are wars to be fought, 
not vice-versa. They are the concrete manifestation of ag¬ 
gression and self-defence, the two principles, in their infinite 
and often masked ramifications, that govern every act of will, 
every thought, every desire and every physical act of any 
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living thing. Abolish all the munitions-makers in the world 
by miracle-fiat and peoples would fight with their fists, just 
as infants do in a cradle when they get on one another’s 
nerves—or rattles. 

The capitalistic system engenders -war. Every age has its 
terror-inspiring word, its one verbal casket of green venom. 
When Communists, Socialists and Planned-Economy Salva¬ 
tionists hiss Capitalist! or Capitalism! in the ear of a rugged 
individualist he is supposed to die of fright. 

It used to be "Heretic!” " Atheist!” "Libertine!” "Aristo¬ 
crat!”, etc., etc., Now the scapegoat is Capitalism. This 
baneful system is responsible for all the ills of humanity if 
we except those three other good old stand-bys, Tammany 
Hall, the Treaty of Versailles and the Spanish flu. 

But the same question may be asked of those who charge 
all modern wars to capitalistic society that I asked of those 
who put the wars up to the munitions-makers—were there 
no wars before the capitalistic system’s advent? The question 
answers itself. 

Or we may look at it this way: If capitalism is a system of 
private or collective profit, then capitalism is an eternal bio¬ 
logical law. And all wars, in all ages, are capitalistic, for 
the so-called "rights of man” and the "sacredness of life” as 
distinct from the "sacredness of property” are, always have 
been and always will be indissolubly bound up with the 
profit-instinct, or the desire to get more out of a thing than 
we have put into it. 

Russia—the self-confessed enemy of Capitalism—is today 
an instance of this. For so-called Communistic Russia is an 
imperialistic, militaristic, capitalistic tyranny such as no hither¬ 
to capitalistic country has yet dreamed of. The breath of its 
life is Profit and Conquests. Russia promises to each individual 
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a divvy of the ultimate trade-swag, which in the old-line 
capitalistic countries is taken by force through trade-unions 
and strikes. 

Russia is today armed to the teeth, just like any private- 
profit governmental system. Her excuse is precisely the same 
as that made in America, England or France: the Big Bad 
Wolf is at the door. To exploit the masses no substitute has 
ever been found for the Big Bad Wolf of Threatened In¬ 
vasion. 

But this is what no one dare affirm—that property-rights 
are superior to human rights, for the meaning of the abstract 
phrase "human rights” reduced to concrete terms means prop¬ 
erty rights—to have and to hold. Russia recognizes the 
divinity—so to speak—of property when she puts a death 
penalty on sabotage and certain forms of theft and swindling. 
Property first always, everywhere! 

Karl Marx—-alleged anti-capitaliarian—proclaimed the 
most ruthless of all wars in the class-war (a struggle for 
profit), and so did Lenin and Trotzky. So necessary are 
strife and exploitation for the preservation of life that again 
and again verbal masks must be invented to face the truth. 

Capitalism is, then, not the instigator of wars, but, on the 
contrary, it is war (class or inter-racial) that produces the 
indestructible capitalistic system, which is, whether in ancient 
Rome or in feudal times, only one of the many manifestations 
of the immanent Will-to-Power. 

Secret diplomacy causes wars. In August 1914 an Homun- 
culus-Tartarin named Izvolsky came out of his obscurity long 
enough to blow himself up like a toad-fish and shout, "This 
is my war!” He was the Russian Ambassador to France. Lots 
of people believed him. But it was just another case of a 
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nobody finding a sudden spotlight and indulging himself 
in a little verbal exhibitionism. 

No war was ever caused by a diplomat or any form of secret 
or open diplomacy. It is probable that diplomats have done 
more to prevent wars than anything else. Their business is 
lying, and it is good lying—sound, mutual, smiling lying— 
that keeps the peace of nations as well as of individuals. 

Preparedness. I never heard of a pacifist—a universal dis¬ 
armament advocate—who keeps his house-door open at night, 
who turns the other cheek when he gets a clout on the jaw, 
or who refuses a receipt from his landlord when he pays his 
rent. In their daily lives pacifists are prepared for attack, they 
carry on the warfare called their "business lives,” they are 
always prepared to fight for and defend their jobs, and they 
are absolute cynics when, as I have said, it comes to paying 
a bill—they will not take merely the other fellow's word 
that it has been paid. It is a commonplace to say that they 
will fight for peace. 

Every human being, as well as the inhabitants of the sub¬ 
kingdoms, including the vegetables, goes through life pre¬ 
pared. Fear is the main-spring of every act and thought. We 
all travel armed. But rarely does any one hunt fo! trouble 
—either among nations or individuals. The pathetic paradox 
of humanity is that it consciously desires peace and uncon¬ 
sciously seeks war. 

Universal preparedness—equal preparedness—will stave 
off war for a long time. Those who are not prepared will 
be eaten up—Belgium in 1914, China today, Switzerland and 
Denmark tomorrow. 

Preparedness is mutual defense against the universal An¬ 
thropophagi. The rage and mouth-frothing of the anti-pre¬ 
paredness pacifist is itself the sublimation of the war-instinct. 
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If absolute universal disarmament ever takes place, these pa¬ 
cifists would be just as frothingly for a return to preparedness, 
for they are profoundly and first of all warriors, like all Salva¬ 
tionists and idealistic fanatics. What they break their teeth 
on is of no importance so long as there is something to break 
them on. 

And the same law of perpetual self-deceit applies to all the 
lesser "reasons for war’’: bad treaties (what is, and where 
is there, a "good treaty?”), ambitious rulers (no one is so 
popular as an ambitious, war-like ruler), greed for territory 
(who hasn’t it?, seeing that man cannot live without land), 
religion, God, trade, military glory—these are all the effects, 
not the causes, of the predatory nature of man, who when he 
ceases to be predatory must choose Nirvana, the home of the 
real pacifist, if you can conceive of one. 

All great catastrophies have shaken man with pleasurable 
horror. Nothing is more bone of his bone and blood of his 
blood than war. But, as in front of everything nakedly 
natural, he averts his gaze or invents screens. 

Man can only combat war with war. Only one form of 
warfare can kill another form of warfare: international hor¬ 
rors can be abolished for a while by the substitution of class 
and ideological wars—the slaughter of Anarchists by Commu¬ 
nists, the murder of Socialists by Fascists, the killing of Com¬ 
munists, Republicans and Jews by Nazists, the extermination 
of Communists, Socialists and Anarchists by Capitalistic Dem¬ 
ocrats—and the guillotining of all advocates of war by mili¬ 
tant pacifists. 

But the General Grants, fresh from the slaughter-houses of 
the battle-fields, will, tired and drowsy, maunder between 
their eternal blood-baths, "Let us have peace!” 
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THE ECONOMIC ESCAPE 

The history of the human race is a history of the invention 
of escapes: escapes from a diabolical Reality. Man is Proteus 
eternally seeking to out-manoeuvre Medusa. 

These escapes may, broadly, be brought under thtse cate¬ 
gories: religion, alcohol, money-power, woman, art and eco¬ 
nomic idealism. 

Boredom is the concrete name of the frightful Reality that 
the human race is fleeing. All conscious and unconscious 
movements in living things are movements away from an 
annihilating Ennui. 

Neither History nor the Cosmos has any other discernible 
purpose than to escape deterioration and death from yawning. 

A healthy, normal, extraverted man is seldom bored because 
he is Nature’s supreme ignoramus. Having no thinking appa¬ 
ratus, he cannot decompose his illusions. He is a political 
and social animal of perfect breed. His ideal is Theodore 
Roosevelt—the practical windmill escape-animal par ex¬ 
cellence. 

But no human being can exist a day without his private 
escape from boredom and Reality. The completely disillu¬ 
sionized and indifferent being has never existed, for indif¬ 
ference and disillusion are also escapes—retreat to the tree-top 
of one’s own pride. 

All the more comic is it, then, to hear the choir-boys of the 
Marxian Approach in literature and the arts shuffling up and 
down the land ridiculing all persons who create and read 
romances, adventure-stories, poetry, abstract philosophies—in 
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a word, all those persons who insist that plays, poems, novels 
and even paintings should first, last and always entertain. 
For the word entertain is to the choristers of Economic Values 
what a "Heil, Moses!” would be during the canonization of 
Adolf Saint Pederast in the Sportspalast of Berlin. 

The leaders of these choir-boys shake their curls vigor¬ 
ously at any one who reads Cabell or E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
Emily Dickinson or Ring Lardner, for instance, as "cowards,” 
"deserters,” "tories,” "aristocrats,” "bourgeois bums,” and 
"runaways before Reality.” I have heard all of these phrases 
used both on the platform and in the beer-holes where the 
lesser rattlepates of the Marxian Approach hurl their defies 
in the very teeth of Reality and into the gaping mouths of 
spittoons. 

Now, of all the scare-babies before the irremediably diaboli¬ 
cal low-down on life, the economic escapists are the most hope¬ 
lessly self-deceptive. Their Dutch courage is an hourly pull 
at the old bottle labelled "PROGRESS.” 

From the ideal Republic of Plato to the ideal Republic of 
Lenin, the fadimanhickscalvertons have lived in a veritable 
paradise of escapes. They live and thrive on fictions as Ein¬ 
stein thrives on sterile logarithms. Alice-in-Wonderland was 
a brutal realist compared to these blinded and dcafenend 
Ocdipuses of Economic Redemption, who run as fast as 
their legs will carry them away from the unveiled Isis and 
the mocking-tongued Sphinx into the Cockaynes of Socialism, 
Communism and other subtle transubstantiations of the Man¬ 
sion in the Skies and a thousand other forms of the old 
theological hypnagogic baloney. 

The elemental base of the Marxian dream is sadistic sen¬ 
timentalism. Persons who are most susceptible to collective 
suffering are ripe victims for an economic fiction. They have 
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more feeling than brain. Lazarus scares them stiff and Dives 
puts daggers of venomous envy in their eyes. 

Fearing to face the biological, the psychological, the cynical 
fact that Dives and Lazarus are immortal, inexorable products 
of the laws of Difference and Will-to-Power, they escape— 
perpetually escape—to some New Jerusalem, where they, 
these sweetly human Torquemadas, will drag those of us 
who really do face Reality—poets, thinkers, cynics, epicureans 
of all the sauces of Experience—by the hair to be tortured 
and burned to the chant of "Man Shall Live by Bread and 
Bridges Alone!” 

This denunciation of "the literature and the arts of 
escape” by those who are themselves totally unable to face 
the Horror of Life ("take my escape, or I’ll kill thee, 
brother!”, paraphrasing Mirabeau) also appeals to the wel- 
to-do bores and those whose imaginations and cogitative cen¬ 
ters have been pre-natally atrophied. I mean the Park avenue 
boudoir Communists, the spats-and-monocled Heralds of the 
Red Dawn, the silk-diapered university Level-Leaveners, the 
proletarian polo-players from the Long Island country clubs 
and the juvenile bankers from Broad and Wall streets who 
are in training for fat Commissariats in case-. 

Seeking an unusual thrill, a new escape, these Anacharis 

Clootzes-having exhausted the 392 ways of making 

cocktails and God having neglected to mentally condition 
them for an escape into Keats or a ride on the back of 

Maurice de Guerin’s Centaur-these Clootzes take up the 

Economic Escape either by hiring a hall or writing books, 
all having the same title, "These Changing Times; or. 
Whither?” 

One has but to study the tense, purpose-set expressions on 
the faces of the acolytes of the Marxian Approach to see how 
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necessary to them is the escape into the domain of utopian 
illusion. These are the faces and the cock-sureness of Peter 
the Hermit, Savonarola, Torquemada, Lenin and John Roach 
Straton. Take away their Castle-in-Spain and they collapse. 
They are not firmly rooted in Reality like the congenital 
sceptic, the social and religious agnostic or the economic 
Individualist. 

These deriders of all romance are themselves incorrigible 
romantics. These denouncers of those who love things merely 
because they are beautiful and entertaining are themselves 
scared into hysterical conniptions when you hiss at them the 
name of the two Big Bad Wolves, Nietzsche and Spengler. 

If they ever felt certain just for one minute that every 
attempt to free man en masse brings mankind nearer and 
nearer to universal slavery, they would collapse in their 
grooved cardboard tracks. For the real "literature of escape” 
is the frightful avalanche of books that come down on us 
every week, all entitled "These Changing Times; or, 
Whither?” The men who write them have never changed and 
their Whither? is always some dismal utopian or semi-utopian 
escape: Saint Augustine’s "City of God” done over and over 
into modern Marxian models. 
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FOREWORD 


"Black Suns" is Book No. 3 in the publication of my un¬ 
published works, which consists of many volumes. 

It contains about one-half of the poems in my book "Black 
Suns." 

"Black Suns” is the third book of poems I have had pub¬ 
lished. The other two are "The Shadow-Eater” (1915 and 
1923) and "Anathema!” (1928). 

As I have explained in my two former booklets, "Exhibi¬ 
tionism: a New Theory of Evolution” and “The Individual 
Against Moloch,” my unpublished works are being published 
in this form at my own expense because I have been unable 
to find a publisher for them. 


Benjamin DeCasseres 



I write because I wish to make for ideas, which are my 
ideas, a place in the world. If I could foresee that these 
ideas must take from you peace of mind and repose, if in 
these ideas that I sow I should see the germs of bloody wars 
and even the cause of the ruins of many generations, I would 
nevertheless continue to spread them. It is neither for the 
love of you nor even for the love of truth that I express 
what I think. No—I sing! I sing because I am a singer. 
If I use you in this way, it is because I have need of your 
ears .—Max Stirner. 

No words can tell the limping hours slow, 

When, crushed by years of ever-falling snow, 

Boredom, dull fruitage of my apathy, 

Waxes as vast as immortality. 

—Charles Baudelaire. 


King-. How is it that the clouds still hang on you? 
Hamlet-. Not so, my lord, I am too much i’ the sun. 



THE OVERLORD 


Older than the wrinkles on the brow 
Of Satan, 

Younger than his smile, 

My name is Liar, 

And I dominate the worlds. 

My brain is Space, 

And those stars which run their race 
To lying zeniths 
Are my thoughts, 

Red and nacre, 

Green and yellow— 

Thoughts that beckon gods and mortals 
And all things blown from my fecund tongue, 

My name is Liar, 

And each day you may behold me 
A-straddle the Sun, 

The great Peacock of the Air, 

And watch me ride to the high-noon of Hope 
And slink down the western sky 
To the music of your curses. 

When the Sea of the Mind gives up its dead 
I alone shall tread that Final Strand— 

Older than the wrinkles on the brow 
Of Satan, 

Younger than his smile— 

I alone, 

Pierrot-Paraclete, 

Munchausen of the Mocking Millenniums. 
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WALTER 


Eyes, 

Two wistful beams 

From a sea-drowned moon— 

Lips, 

Two quivering, murderous blades— 

Feet 

That hastened on toward 
A Mecca in the stars. 

0 blown Rose! 

O magic far! 

Where are thy scents and all thy petals now? 
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THE DECOY 


Tomorrow, 

That immortal jester, 

Patched in the motley of our hopes, 

Whose smile is as soft as a summer wind 
In equatorial gardens, 

Whose tread is lighter than the footfall of ghosts— 
Leads us with a beck in his eye 
And a painted bauble in his hand 
Into the presence of his Lord Death, 

Who with a gesture of an eyelash 
Prorogues our parleys with Circumstance 
And inters us with our memories and hopes, 

Still fat upon our wills, 

In the sealed dungeons of 
Oblivion. 
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THE HAUNTED HOUSE 


My brain is a tropical forest, 

Dark and sinister, 

In whose branches thoughts dart and play 
Like crimson scarabees— 

A sea of phosphorescent light 
In which images sport like flying fish. 

A garden, too, 

Wherein walk sadic Christs 
And Neros that are Paraclete— 

A seraglio peopled with scarlet angels 
Who chant their hymns of passion 
To the cataleptic Sultan of the Skies. 

My brain is a chariot of sun-motes 
Drawn by two great butterflies 
Caught by Moon-Titans, 

Who carry me past the sparkling sweat-beads 
On the face of the celestial Ethiope 
And the multi-billioned infusoria 
Who pullulate in their depths 
To the solemn solitudes of the Nirvana of fairies 
Who drowse forever on the Golden Thigh of 
Pythagoras. 

My brain! My brain! 

A star exiled from Space 
To the Siberia of my skull 
Without reprieve! 
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MARCHE FUNEBRE 


Sadness, 

Beautiful as a girl who wanders 
Into the dark waters of the night, 

Lifts its flooded eyes toward this hour, 
Impregnate with silence and memories, 
And the Minuces pass before my ear 
Like tocsins sounded on leaden cymbals. 
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CHIMERAS 


Chimeras of melancholy 
Mount from my brain— 

My brain, an ancient-ruined sun 

With jets of fire still spurting through a cleft— 

Mount beyond the mangled magnificences of crumbled 
pasts 

And the caesarism of the dead. 

Red chimeras, 

Green chimeras, 

Chimeras that were once choral Ariels 
That sang in the rigging of my brain. 

Chimeras! Chimeras! 

Chimeras of melancholy 
Mount from my brain— 

My brain, a lost Pacific of a thousand tropic isles, 
Gleaming like sea-begotten Pleiades— 

Mount beyond the summits of my will 
And the ice-locked gargoyles of the moon. 

Red chimeras, 

Green chimeras, 

Chimeras that rally like furloughed memories 
At the trumpet-call of Death. 

Chimeras! Chimeras! 
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MAGICAL NIGHT 


My withered dreams rebloomed last night, 
And to the strains of a triumphal march 
Played on the keys of the hours 
By the Blind Beethoven of the Stars 
I wandered again 

With Lilith and Eve and Cain and Orpheus 
Through the elf-haunted gardens of my youth. 
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FANTASIA 


A monstrous black Eunuch 
With a breech-clout of stars 
Rose out of the Abyss. 

In his right hand he held an 
Open red parasol. 

Which were the mathematical points 
Of the spaces above him. 

On the middle finger of his left hand, 
Outstretched before, 

Gleamed a ring of bleeding rubies. 
And as he walked toward the ecliptic 
Of the Earth 

I heard a rumor in my soul: 

"Behold him!— 

The Final Absurdity, 

The impotent incarnation of the 
Fantasy of Life!” 
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IN THE BACKYARD OF LIFE 


My dreams, 

Like withered flowers, 

Hang on the crumpled stalk of my will, 
And the chill wind of an immortal disgust 
Blows the pollen of my hopes 
Against the privies of Reality. 
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MAN 


1 am Man, 

Star-gymnast, 

Buffoon to the Fatal Presence, 

Wearing the motley of Change, 

A stale platitude in the mouth of a Wit. 

1 am Man, 

The comic almanac of God, 

Now gangrened with routine, 

Now melting away at Waterloo and Verdun 
In the rays of Its invisible purpose. 

1 am Man — 

The Christ and the Buddha, 

Napoleon and Shelley, Aurelius and Attila; 
In my eye the beat of celestial thunders, 

In my Heaven but one star— 

Pride. 

I am Man — 

Stark from the Mystery, 
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Strapped in the scarlet Chariot of Hope 
That rolls over the suns; 

About my head beat the livid lightnings 
Of sudden apprehensions. 

I am Man — 

Prometheus-Cagliostro, 

With the bloody thumb-print of Medusa 
On my whitest thought; 

An exile in my own skull, 

Suburb of Death. 

1 am Man — 

Fire that thinks and feels, 

Dust of a thousand planets, 

A remorse in the brain of God! 
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SHELLEY 


Clothed in a star, 

A rainbow for a girdle, 

His solar hair floated over the horizons of worlds. 
Taller than Thor, 

Mutinous as Prometheus, 

His steps wove Utopias 
As he flashed toward Lyra, 

Cleaving seas of ether in his flight, 

The glory of his eyes 

Firing the Cosmos with a newer splendor. 
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IMAGINATION 


I am Imagination, 

Gorgeous rug that covers 
The rotten floor of Reality— 

A haunted chateau, 

The red Pantheon of Lucifer, 

Vestibule between Time and Eternity. 

I am Imagination, 

The North Star of Science, 

The flambeau of the lover, 

The whirling nebulae of the Poet, 

The plasma of gods— 

Puck strapped to the back of Rosinante, 
Fire-runged ladder to the Fourth Dimension. 

I am Imagination, 

The seignory of untrammelled instincts, 

A fief of unsanctified dreams— 

Shakespeare to the Soul, 

Golden key to the Bastilles of Logic, 

A sublime and beatified liar— 

Demiurge of Myth and Hope. 
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KEATS 


Avatar of the Bitter Beauty, 

Paramour to Aphrodite and Helena, 

At the bazaars of Life-and-Death, 

The soul of John Keats 
Was a migratory Chimera 

Whose vast diaphanous wings were caught and broken 
In the Tree of Good and Evil. 
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FACTS 


To follow the May winds to 
The limbo of dead winters; 

To climb the rungs of the tempest 
’Till I reach the Cave of the Thunders 
And the Smithy of Lightnings; 

To perch on the brim of a wester-going cloud 
Till it dissolve in the Sea of Japan; 

Or to curve, worm-wise, in the ear of Echo, 
Listening in on the slaughters for the Ideal 
On the Astral Plane— 

These are my Facts! 

To be the bezel of a star; 

Aura of fairies 

That play on the crests of candle flames; 
Breath of Boreas 
As he moulds monumental bergs 
For gullible Titanics; 

Or the mirror of the Infinite 
That is a baby’s eye— 

These are my Facts! 

To be ’prisoned in a snowflake 
As it melts on the lips of my love; 

To be that insane god 

Who begat the Earth on the body of the Sun; 
To be the measured movement of light 
As it swims to evasive zeniths; 
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Or witches that feed on St. Elmo fires 
That circle over the graves of poets— 

These are my Facts! 

Strange, ephemeral races that live in sand-bubbles; 
The ghosts of material things latent in chimney-smoke; 
The pixies that burrow in the pebbled depths of 
fountains; 

Inter-atomic beings who bathe forever in the magic rays 
Struck from their drowsy dreams— 

These are my Facts! 

To make a gorgeous noose of Saturn’s rings 
Wherewith to hang myself; 

To mount the Hippogrif 

As it hurtles toward chimeric planets; 

To dance with Puck 

Upon the dusty skull of human Reason— 

These are my Facts! 

Facts! O world, 

Muzzy with reason and rules! 

There is only one Fact: 

The Gemmed Brain of the Poet — 

That magic bubble of Maya 
Blown from her lying, voluptuous lips! 
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THE TRAGIC BLUFFER 


I saw Martial Courage 
Fleeing in the night 
When the stars slept 

And the sentinel Pride lay huddled in dreams— 
Saw him fleeing toward his home 
In the bosom of Cowardice, 

Fleeing the gray eye of 
Irony, 

That threw in its wake its enormous 
Grin. 
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THE HUMORIST 


I am Hope, 

Venomous satirist 
With the eye of a babe; 

Ugo 

Playing a guitar beneath the windows of 
Grief; 

Giant flambeau in the hand of 
Satan 

That lights the Race down the ages to the 
Perpetual Festal Worm. 

I am Hope, 

Immaculate conception of the virgin womb 
Credulity; 

Brazen Valkyrie of the spirit 

Who carries the corpses of her Siegfrieds 

To the Pantheons of ice in 

Oblivion. 

1 am Hope, 

Fairy godmother of Despair; 

Flying feet of Dawn 

That you pursue down the ridges of an eternal 
Night; 

A toy balloon escaped from the hand of a child 
Which collapses on the frozen mountains of the 
Moon. 
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DAWN 


Day the fratricide 
Hath murdered his brother Night 
And hid his body in the western sky. 
Triumphant Titan, 

He stands upon the eastern mountain tops 
Bathed in foaming blood, 

And in his forehead sparkles Lucifer, 

The morning star. 
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SLEEP 


1 am Sleep, 

Gray nimb of Death, 

Impresario of hushed spectacles, 
Sculptor of trans-earthly colossi 
That I work with thumb and forefinger 
In the plasm of your brain. 

Now I woo you to the infoliate depth 
Of my utter shadow, 

And you who are chin-deep in time 
And brain-deep in eternity 
Float at the bottom of a waveless sea 
Toward vortices of silence. 

The pomp of Prospero 

And the necromancy of Cagliostro 

That you called your world, 

And the noiseless ghosts 
That parley in your arteries 
That you called your Self 
Are immigrant, 

With all their tinsel and blab, to my 
Nullibeity. 

1 am Sleep, 

The shoreless ocean, 

Sinister aquarium of the 
Dead. 
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THE PICKPOCKET 


In the Street of the Years 
I prowl, in the light, in the dark, 

An immortal phantom 
Mailed in impenetrable veils. 

I pick stars out of the pockets of Space, 
And from the pockets of your skull 
I deftly lift all your dreams 
And pile them sky-high— 

Stars and dreams— 

In the backyard of the Past— 

For 1 am Time, 

The pickpocket, 

Shoplifter to His Majesty. 
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VERS LIBRE 


I am the formless form, 

The line of least resistance, 

The anarch and dissolver of style. 

I am raw, primitive, 

A bridge between harmony 

And a newer and greater diapason. 

I am a Beethoven of Dissonance, 

The Paderewski of the calliope, 

A Paganini who saws out music 
On giant cables of catgut—- 
A grotesque democratic skyscraper 
Built of stones from the Parthenon, 

Towers from the Kremlin, 

Cornices and ruined balustrades from the Alhambra 
And gables from a Mansion in the Skies, 

All slammed together 
Whimsically, carelessly. 

For I am Vers Libre, 

The careless god; 

As careless as Nature, dreams and children, 

Who have neither rhyme nor reason, 

And wot not— 

As careless as Life, 
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Which has neither beginning nor end, 

Nor metre, nor beat, 

Whose cadences, 

Like mine, 

Begin Nowhere and 
Go Nowhither. 

Immanent, 

I existed before mind or the beat of feet 

Was born 

In a state of flux, 

Nebulous, 

Fourth-dimensional, 

Protean, 

Infoliate— 

A Thought without words, 

A Tongue that stammered out suns. 

But I have a rhythm all my own, 

Latent in the 

Unarithmetical smile of Aeschylus, 

Incarnate in the 

Cosmoramic visions of Blake, 

Strophied in the brains of the 
Magis of Apprehension, 

Who dream in the 
Whirlwinds of Chaos. 
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I have the rhythm of the 
God of Spinoza 

And the sweep of his giant Modalities, 
And my beat is the battle-beat of 
Ormuzd and Ahriman. 

I am the poesy of the 
Thing-in-Itself, 

Unrelated, 

A-shimmer with Wonder. 

I am Vers Libre, 

The Soul of Man, 

That beats with the 
Unknown 

And that rhymes with the 
Eternal X. 
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A SON OF GOD 


I carry the frightful stellar spaces in my brain 

And see between my Will and the blazing stars of Hope 

Such ineluctable spaces 

That were my soul an eagle 

Dressed in wings from lightnings made, 

Its million-centuried flight 

Would leave it farther from those radiant gleams 

Than the Sphinx 

Squat motionless in the sand. 
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THE IDEAL 


The hoof of my Thought 

Paws at the cobbles of Reality 

While its scarlet wings unfold 

In the pounding winds of treacherous summits 

And its eyes open wide 

At the sting of the stars. 

Away! Away! 

Beyond the fiery ramparts of new-born suns, 

Beyond the frozen eyes of moons but newly-dead, 

The hoof of my Thought 

Thunders on the crests of trans-stellar cyclones— 

As I ride toward the snowy solitudes 

Of my private Mecca, 

Luminous, ironic Mirage of Space! 
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MIRACLES 


The subtle metamorphosis of lines 
That sculpt Chimborazo out of sea-mud, 

The veiled transmigrations of the dead, 

Who re-beget themselves in their own graves; 
The mysterious drama of circles 
That we call History; 

Karma, that guides the amoeba to the brain of 
Shakespeare 

And that routes the way of the ant to the skull of 
Napoleon— 

These are the obvious miracles 
That no Water-Walker can explain. 
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SEA-MANIA 


Sea that whistles and sea that sobs, 

Sea of the shadowy masks of death, 

Sea of the dancing spiral beams, 

Sea of the blusterful mouth— 

Nacre and gray 
Like a bulgy snake, 

Sown with dimples 
Like a baby's chin— 

O alkahest of the stony earth, fantastic 
chemist of steel and flesh, 

Receive me! 

Sea that rants and sea that coos, 

Sea of the thousand horizons, 

Sea of the hoarse Valkyrean calls, 

Sea of the corpse-shod feet— 
Mansions of coral 
Awaiting your guests, 

Beds of flowers 
Awaiting drowned lovers— 
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O vagabond with the shoulder-shrug at the 
business of the suns, 

Receive mel 

Sea of the gray-blue iron jaws, 

Sea of the syncopated breath, 

Sea of the light-blown ecstasies, 

Sea of the vast ironic smile— 

Saliva of Neptune 
Blown ’gainst the stars, 

Playground of Sappho, 

Chasing disco rporate moons— 

O mausoleum with the roof of suns and 
floor of staring eyes, 

Receive me! 
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STRAYLING 


A tiny hair on my overcoat 
Coming whence I know not, 

Trembling and wavering in the light winds, 
Desiring to go — 

Like the wandering hair that I am, 

Blown ’gainst the grey mantle of Life, 
Trembling and wavering in the strong winds 
Of passion, 

Desiring to go, 

To go. 
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AYE, ZARATHUSTRA! 


The Dancer on the Crumbling Edge 
Weaves his way from Ledge to Ledge. 

He dares the things we do not dare, 

He mocks abyss, he treads the air 
He makes of Fate a dazzling stair. 

His feet are light, his lilt is gay, 

From Crest to Crest he wheels his way. 

He dares the things we do not dare, 

He mocks abyss, he treads the air, 

He makes of Fate a dazzling stair— 
Because to Conscience he gives no pledge, 
This Dancer on the Crumbling Edge! 
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THE THIEF 


Sudden ray in the East 

Like the flash from a dark-lantern, 

And Day, the crook, is born 

As Night with all her treasures of love and wine 

Flees before his assassinate eye and feline step. 
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SWINBURNE 


Words 

That were like melodious lutes at the lips of his soul. 
Unremembered of the Earth, 

Are printed in the Book of Elohim 
And are read by epiphanous beings 
In unmaterial spaces. 
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THE VAT 


I think the Universe 
A vat, 

A stupendous fermentation of 
Suns and gnats and Shakespeares, 

A stinking brew of joys and sorrows, 

The juice of clotted wounds, 

The acid of vengeful dreams 

And the frozen nightmares of the dead— 

That one day will be quaffed in a single draught 
By a tired god 

Who seeks a brand-new cocktail. 
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MASQUE OF THE MINUTES 
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MINUTES 


Monumental, immemorial Minutes! 

Shining oases and flying mirages 
Across the sand-wastes of Time! 

Fragile, immortal ephemeridae! 

Writhing prisoners of Form! 

Unkempt, murderous Minutes, 

Marmoreal, hallucinating Minutes!— 

This is Walpurgis Night and Easter Morn, 
And you shall unveil your selves to me! 
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A PILGRIM MINUTE 


I am a Pilgrim Minute, 

The Wandering Jew of Time, 

And through all your incarnations 
I have tiptoed down the corridors of your brains, 
Lighted candle in hand, 

Looking for God. 
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A FROZEN MINUTE 


I am Reason, 

The winter of the emotions. 
Webbed in algebraic formulas, 
Cadenced in syllogisms, 

Over Man I have no power, 
For I have no soul. 
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A DESOLATE MINUTE 


I was once a fly 
In the Empyrean, 

And I walked on the ceiling of the Universe 
Flywise 

And glanced into the Forbidden City 
Of the Future. 

Since then I am 
The Niobe of Minutes. 
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A BLACK MINUTE 


I am Ennui, 

The frightful gargoyle 

That completes the Temple of the Hours, 

Creator and destroyer of worlds, 

The black snowflake. 
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A BRAZEN MINUTE 


I am Curiosity, 

The assassin, 

Traveller to Arcturus, 

Tempter of virgins, 

The brazen eye in the brain, 

A Columbus of Ultima Thules. 
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A GRAY MINUTE 


I am Fatigue, 

An eagle that yawns 
In the face of the Infinite. 

Space is a chicken-coop 
And the stars are stud-farms. 

I am weary of flight, 

And my eyes are worn blind 
With the dazzle and tinsel 
Of inutile suns. 

Once anarch of the skies, 

My head now seeks the soft bolster of 
Death. 
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AN IRONIC MINUTE 


I am the last minute that lived 

In the brain of 

Christ. 

And I heard him say this: 

"1 had not wisdom until Judas kissed me” 
And he smiled and died. 
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A MURDEROUS MINUTE 


I am the brigand 
Ridicule, 

An antique Wasp, 

The serious Harlequin, 

An abettor of sanity— 

The wisdom of the last man. 
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AN ARCLESS MINUTE 


I am the Will-to-Immobility, 

Center of all circumferences, 

Frozen magnet toward which dart 

All that lives and all that dreams— 

Infinite Comprehension 

Swarming with nebulous and transcendent 

Entities. 

I am the Miraculous Minute of 
Plotinus. 
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A MYSTIC MINUTE 


I am a diver 

Foraging in the sunken galleons 
Of imponderable seas, 

Sun-rifler and ether-walker— 

A lizard, too, 

That lies motionless on the walls of 
Eternity. 

I was the fulcrum-minute in the brain of 
Blake, 

And through me he lifted the 
Stars. 
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A NAMELESS MINUTE 


The brain is a carcass 

Swarming with the vermin of thought, 

A cemetery in which lie 

A thousand ruined saviors 

And a thousand rotting conquerors— 

The blasphemous flower 

Abloom on the grave of God. 

I am the final minute in the brain of 
Nietzsche. 
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AN ANARCH MINUTE 


I hung upon the granite walls of the 
Caucasus 

And soared as a Curse 
Out of the mouth of 
Prometheus 
Into the brain of 
Jupiter. 
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AN ETERNAL MINUTE 


Like a giant glow-worm, 

I appeared at the zenith of the Night 
And stabbed the dark with my flame. 
Dying of my own light. 

I was the minute called 
Shelley. 
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A PASSIONATE MINUTE 


The veil of the senses 

Lay furled around my Thought 

For a thousand years— 

A thousand years the Thought 
Stood mute and muffled 
In its esoteric majesty. 

Then away! away! we rode like a furious 
Valkyrie 

Toward an extinct Valhalla. 

I was the crowning minute in the brain of the 
Shadow-Eater. 
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A SPECTRAL MINUTE 


I crossed the threshold of the 
Ineluctable. 

You cannot see me, 

You must not know me. 

I am the Ghastly One, 

A minute in the brain of 
Edgar Poe, 

A prolonged note in the consciousness of 
Chopin. 

I whisper once to every one 
Across the border of the Forbidden. 

You cannot see me, 

You must not know me— 

I am the Beauty that blasts. 
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A NARCOTIC MINUTE 


I am the bloodshot eye 
Of sleepless Hope— 
Hope, 

The insomnia of Death. 
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A TWIN-BORN MINUTE 


I am Beauty-and-Death, 

Light and shadow of the Absolute. 
When Lucifer was cast into Darkness 
His brain became a sun— 

Of that star am I twin-born. 
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A HYPOCRITE MINUTE 


I am the triumphant Archangel 
Of Universal Laughter, 

The logic of survival, 

The first and last Theocrat and Democrat. 
My hostel is the Ideal— 

My mirror is 
Man. 
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A COWLED MINUTE 


At the feast of the Furies 

The human heart is the piece de resistance — 

Therefore am I the 

Tear that floods the world, 

Avatar of immedicable griefs, 

The almanac of the dead. 
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A PHILOSOPHIC MINUTE 


Pale, 

Thought-inwrapt, 

Ears a-prick, 

Upright at the heart of Chaos, 

I heard the reverberations 
Of thoughts unborn 

As they thundered through skulls unconceived. 
In the ancient Earth-nebula 
I was Pythagoras and Nietzsche 
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A STATIC MINUTE 


I am a Static Minute, 

A mirror that no breath can mist. 
Behind the swirl of moods 
I glow, a full moon, 

Perpetuate, untroubled. 

I may be veiled, 

But not obliterated— 

For I am the Spectator of Change. 
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A SUPER-MINUTE 


Death can waive me, 

For in my soul I carry a private oblivion. 
I apprehend and lapse; 

I am the everlasting To-Be, 

The Hegelian Becoming, 

Imperishable Tantalus-Proteus, 

The lethean years that flow 
Into the hollow aeons of 
Eternity. 
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THE FINAL MINUTE 


Final Minute, 

I dream of the mystery of Tim 
Time, 

The Ararat of Eternity, 

On whose summit is stranded 
The Ark of Consciousness 
For a little while — 

For a little while! 
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SALUTATION 


Let fall the glory on his head, 

This poet, dead! 

Let fall the laurel on his brow 
Who is not now! 

Let trumpets blow ’gainst sunlit skies 
And ope his eyes! 

Let rainbows glisten and dispart 
And fuse his heart! 

Let God awake and strike the Moon 
From its icy swoon! 

Let mage and sibyl come to his bed. 
A poet’s dead! A poet’s dead! 
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INGRESSION 


And now it is come time to die 

And be solved again in the immurmurous ebb and flow 
Of the omnipresent Breath. 

With rapt expectancy that enkindles all my brain 
And the mighty pantheistic thrill shot through my heart, 
I await the revelations of change and the new 
Apocalypse 

That lies beyond these soon obliterated senses— 
Knowing with a faith that makes of creeds a 
blasphemous atheism 

That in the laboratories of Pan no force is quenched 
And that the atoms of my body are as necessary to the 
panharmonic sweeps of Life 
As are my dreams in the psychoramas of Chance. 

The cyclones of thought are freezing in my eye 
And on my lips is graven the final scorn of Time and 
its partner, Corruption. 

The hulk of my Dream is beating itself slowly to ruin 
On the reef of conjecture, 

And soon I shall be translated to that abstruse common¬ 
place 

That man calls "dust”— 

Or be the beady drip of moonlight from the spired 
spurs of Andean peaks, 

Or flying light-pollen of lost zodiacs 
Or livid flame in a meteor that flees the ruin of some 
rotted constellation. 
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In the legions of some amazing Titan shall I be a soldier 
battling on an invisible star 
Against some shadowy Zeus 
After this little respite from splendid errors and 
absurd certairities 

And the electric mystery of living? 

O dumb, transcendental, elemental Spirit that wovest 
the stars 

And the inverted infinities of the atom, 

O thou who in thy blank and eyeless movement hast 
invented 

The infoliate universe in the brain of the ant 
And set within our blood the polyglot colloquies of 
the dead, 

And didst sculpt the oceanic laugh in the skull of 
Rabelais; 

O magical, ubiquitous Presence 

Out of whose circumference I cannot step, 

Beyond whose being nothing is: 

O thou work-a-day One 

Who sweatest suns and lightnings and Shakespeares, 
Bluebells and Caesars 

And those countless shadows that talk and procreate 
and weep and go: 

O thou Weaver that didst spin this skull around my 
brain 

And didst weave these curtains for my tired eyes, 

Thy will be done! Undo thy doing! 
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FOREWORD 


"The Eternal Return” is Book No. 4, comprising seven 
chapters from my volume of the same name. 

There are about eleven such unpublished volumes, parts 
of which will be published every month until all my un¬ 
published books have been printed. 

As I have stated before, I am getting these books out in 
this form at my own expense because they have been re¬ 
jected by regular publishers. 

Of the matter in this book, "The Great Heresiarch,” 
"The Culture Fete” and "The Eternal Return” appeared in 
Much Ado; "The Frame-Up” in I’En Dehors, Orleans, France 
(in French); "Arcvad the Terrible” in The Forum; "Aris¬ 
tophanes on Calvary” in The Philistine; "Masque a la Satan” 
has never appeared before. 

In my three previous books in the DeCASSERES BOOKS 
Series, "Exhibitionism: a New Theory of Evolution,” has 
never appeared in print before; of the seven essays in "The 
Individual Against Moloch,” "The Lullaby of the Molochs” 
appeared in the New York Herald Tribune and "Pacifist 
Cant” in the New York American. The others have never 
been printed before. 

In "Black Suns” most of the poems appeared originally in 
Don Marquis’ "Sun Dial” column in the New York Evening 
Sun. "Masque of the Minutes” appeared in the book section 
of the Evening Sun. A few of them have never appeared 
elsewhere. 
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I write because I wish to make for ideas, which are my 
ideas, a place in the world. If I could foresee that these 
ideas must take from you peace of mind and repose, if in 
these ideas that I sow I should see the germs of bloody wars 
and even the cause of the ruins of many generations, I would 
nevertheless continue to spread them. It is neither for the 
love of you nor even for the love of truth that I express 
what I think. No—I sing! I sing because I am a singer. 
If I use you in this way, it is because I have need of your 
ears .—Max Stirner. 

And the Lord said unto Satan: 

"Whence comest thou?” 

Then Satan answered the Lord, and said: 

"From going to and fro in the earth, and from walking 

up and down in it.” 

How much longer will Man continue to pimp for the 
gluttony of Death ?—Shelley 

The Earth is drenched to its core in human tears.— 

Dostoievsky 



THE GREAT HERESIARCH 
I. 

THE ERRAND 

SCENE: The Unapparent, where those entities that are 
not yet of space and time and circumstance exist quiescently. 

A VOICE: Rise, essence, evoke thy form and stand spaced 
before ME. 

(A figure, shadowy at first but later blossoming with efful¬ 
gent gleams, rises. A youth of hallucinating beauty, still 
discarnate; a spirit that quivers, intoxicated with expecta¬ 
tion.) 

THE VOICE: See how they suffer! 

THE FIGURE: Thy voice is swollen with pity. I see 
them with my heart—with that part of my spirit that will be 
my heart when Thou dost incarnate me and send me on the 
Errand. 

THE VOICE: The time is come, and thou who art the 
divinest, the sweetest of my particles shall go to them and 
teach them the way out. Dost thou know well what thou 
art to say and hast thou remembered what men are to call 
thee? 

THE FIGURE: I am to be called in the flesh Jesus the 
Christ, the Redeemer and Saviour of the World, Son of God! I 
am to teach men the love of loves, charity, love for one an¬ 
other, self-sacrifice. I am to put out the fires of hate in the 
human heart and cleanse the sinner and the leper. 



And after that I am to walk a road carrying a cross to 
which I will be nailed between two thieves; and then I am 
to come back to Thee in the Unapparent. Let me go now, 
Father. I am heavy with the compassion of eternity. I will 
acquit myself to the letter. 

My feet that shall be are winged with a passionate hurry! 

THE VOICE: Go! The seed is in thy mother now. Get 
thee to flesh! 


II. 

THE TEMPTATION 

SCENE: A mountaintop. Christ and Satan both stand 
on the very summit, motionless. Below them lie the king¬ 
doms of the earth. 

SATAN: And what has been your reward up till now 
for embarking in this foolish venture? You know nothing 
of the race of men. 

CHRIST: You could not understand. 

SATAN: Do you know what still awaits you here? 

CHRIST: Yes. 

SATAN: And you are going to that end in store for you? 

CHRIST: Yes. You could not understand. 

SATAN: So you will not forego this mad undertaking and 
take the crown and the glory I offer you? 

CHRIST: No. 

SATAN: They may take you in the morning and by night 
you will be nailed to the cross. 

CHRIST: You could not understand. 

SATAN: Those that you came to save will mock you, 
stone you and revile you. Take the joy I offer; it is yet time. 
Forego your dream and follow me. 
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CHRIST: Fool! You understand nothing. 

SATAN: A matter of opinion. We shall see. Your greatest 
agony will not be on the cross. We shall meet again, on 
another high mountain. 

Satan disappears in the air. Christ remains in a dream in 
which Satan has no part. 

And it came to pass that some time after this Christ was 
crucified, as he knew he would be. 

III. 

THE HERETIC 

SCENE: The Pinnacle of Mont Blanc. 

A VOICE (from above the sun-glistered, snowy peak): 
Now are nineteen hundred and fourteen earth years marked 
on the dials. Let him who is of Essences, the one who went 
on that Errand to the Earth, the one who was nailed in the 
manner of Prometheus, arise! 

A figure rises as before. It rests lightly in the air. It is 
still more beautiful than the dreams of gods. It is the spirit, 
limned and glowing, of the one who was nailed in the manner 
of Prometheus. 

THE FIGURE: And what wilt Thou now, O ineffable 
One, whose being is known only by sound, whose Essence 
none have known, Thou who art the blotter of time and 
space and gods? 

THE VOICE: Look! and behold how they follow thee. 

Under the eyes of the Figure of him who was nailed in 
the manner of Prometheus there unfolds the Grand Diorama 
of 1914. 

Enormous siege-guns are chanting their Te Deums against 
the walls of Cracow, Antwerp and Rheims. 
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Those cathedrals and churches in Europe that are not sigh¬ 
ing out their Christian souls in fire are crowded with cloaked 
and bayonetted men who are kneeling to receive the blessings 
of God and His only begotten Son from the vested interests 
of Christianity. 

Two hundred miles of Christians in France are administer¬ 
ing each to the other the extreme unction of blood. 

To the north, to the south, to the east, to the west, from 
the pinnacle of Mont Blanc the Figure beholds on the waters 
of the earth great floating cathedrals painted in gray. From 
time to time they intone in fire and steel their praise of their 
patron saint, the dead Galilean. 

Far away, under the shadows of the Carpathians, the 
mechanical genuflexions of an immense host of infantry at¬ 
test the grandeur of the Sermon on the Mount. 

In a trench near Lemberg there is a compact rosary made 
up of twenty thousand followers of the Nazarene. 

Zeppelins plough the air, sprinkling their manna on the 
starving peasant hordes. 

Belgium is a giant censer swung by the Sublime Christian 
of Potsdam. From the censer there streams to the nostrils 
of the Figure on Mont Blanc the heroic stench of Liege, Ter- 
monde and Louvain. 

There is a bullet called the dum-dum that magnifies the 
glory of the Catholic Christ in the breast of a devotee of 
the Lutheran Christ. 

Pity and sorrow are become the dominant emotional notes 
of life, for is not all of Europe wrapped in lint and mourning 
cloth? 

The diorama fades away to the chants communal of 
Romanoff, Hapsburg and Hohenzollern, the Three-in-One 
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and the One-in-Three of the mirific year nineteen hundred 
and fourteen A. D. 

SATAN (who suddenly is revealed beside the Figure, now 
standing on the snowy peak of Mont Blanc lost in a profound 
revery): This is not the first time we stood together on a 
mountaintop. I offered you long ago a certain crown if you 
would worship me. You chose the cross. 

I told you on that other mountaintop that your cruci¬ 
fixion would not be your greatest agony. You told me I 
understood nothing. 

Nineteen hundred and fourteen years are flown away since 
they mocked you, reviled you and skewered you between 
two thieves. And you have just seen-what you have seen. 

This year is the year of your second advent and your second 
crucifixion. On Golgotha they crucified your body; but 
here on Mont Blanc your soul is crucified—not this time by 
the High Priests of Judea and the soldiers of Tiberius, but, 
Sublime Dreamer, by your posterity, your disciples, your 
humans! 

As I told you, you knew nothing of the race of men. You 
have perpetrated, in your sublime ignorance, the greatest 
satire conceivable—at your own expense. That which was 
founded in your name is become the supreme jest of the ages. 
Those who have understood you have died like you at the 
hands of those who loved you. Could irony go to more 
beautiful extremes? 

What you have seen, though it be the supreme massacre of 
the ages—a massacre so subtle, so diabolically conceived, so 
well calculated that it would freeze the souls of those pagans 
who fought at Salamis and Marathon—is only the last detail 
of a train of felonies that perhaps you know nothing of. 
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There were Tyburn, Salem, St. Bartholomew Night, the 
Seven Years’ War, the War of the Roses, the great auto-da- 
fes at Toledo and Cordova, the burning of Huss and Bruno 
and thousands of others whose names escape me; the slaugh¬ 
ter at Kishineff, the Balkan War, where your cross was 
planted firmly in the bleeding guts of fifty thousand Turks 
—mere addenda and detail all this. 

Leave this race to shift for itself. This planet is the insane 
asylum of the Zodiac. Throw your heart into hell, where 
mine is, and live with me—voyager of the infinite spaces and 
aesthetic observer of the curious dramas enacted on those end¬ 
less stars above us. Become a connoisseur of Death, of Life, 
a divine Epicurean, like your Father, who art in Heaven, a 
dilettante of the constellations. 

Give up humanity for Art, and follow me, as co-spectator 
of the infinite masks of mind and matter, of the pulse and 
syncope of consciousness in its unimaginable incarnations in 
unbelievable empyreans. 

That was the crown I promised you on that other moun¬ 
tain—a crown of stars. 

CHRIST: I am thine! Up and away forever! As for this 
little star on which I tried to play a part —Anathema mara- 
natha! 

THE VOICE: Now, my Son, thou art truly the remrrec- 
tion and the life! 
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THE FRAME-UP 


I. 

Scene: Heaven. 

Time: 1911. 

THE LORD: Well? 

SATAN: Well? 

(Both yawn, and then a prolonged silence.) 

THE LORD: How goes it Down There, Brother? 

SATAN: They are getting uppish again. Flying machines, 
talking pictures, maxim silencers, consumption cures, X-rays, 
germ-killers—and what not. They strut around like pea¬ 
cocks, and even our ancient stool-pigeons, the churches, are 
fretting and threaten to kick over the traces. 

THE LORD: They have no memory—their chief defect. 
The Deluge, Pompeii, the Black Death, the Sicilian earth¬ 
quake, Napoleon, civil strife, wars, famine, plagues,—will 
nothing teach them that We are the bosses of the Uni¬ 
verse? I’m tired, I must confess it, Satan; and my mind, 
anciently so inventive, seems to have failed lately. There 
was that little frame-up against Job. Ah! a masterpiece, 
eh? Could we only pull off something like that again, 
and have Ourselves written up by a master! Of course, 
Goethe, in his "Faust,” did well, but it was a clean steal 
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from us. That little business we arranged between Judas 
and Christ—I’ve been rather ashamed of that, Brother. In¬ 
deed, I’ve never been able to look Christ in the face since. 

SATAN: Yes, dirty work that. You know I advised 
against it; but you have always had the last say. Christ was 
superb, and I always felt ill at ease in his presence. How¬ 
ever, the good work must go on. Down There they must be 
taught to respect, love, honor and obey Us. 

THE LORD: Hard work, hard work. They no longer 
fear death, they no longer fear you, they no longer fear Me. 
Their thinkers, their dreamers, their revoltes have smashed 
all our scarecrows. [Dreamily] Something new, something 
new, something that will stagger humanity, as it were, and 
yet something, dear Satan, that will satisfy Our aesthetic 
instinct. They must be chastised anew. To gash their hearts 
with wounds—that is the only way we can show Our love 
for them. 

SATAN: I have just the thing, Lord; but you must let me 
frame this up. When all is ready I’ll put you on so that you 
and the Family can see the show. 

THE LORD: Go ahead, but, remember, it must be for 
Mankind’s good, or I’ll wash my hands of the whole thing. 
It must be something that will make them see again their 
nothingness and Our—my—love for them. Our object all 
sublime, as a popular earth-ditty hath it. Ethical murders, 
ethical wars, ethical earthquakes, ethical crucifixions; pain 
for Love’s sake and for the glory of Us. 

(They look full at one another, each studying the other’s 
face. Both smile. Silence.) 

SATAN: I understand, Old Pal. 

(Satan disappears in space.) 
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II. 


Scene: The Palace of Pride. Later the North Pole. 

Time: 1911. 

SATAN: Where’s the Boss? 

DOORTENDER: Manufacturing a new saint—look in 
the atelier. 

SATAN: A saint?—rot! I’ve got a big contract for him 
now. 

(Satan enters the atelier, where Pride, Satan’s private 
secretary, is busy stuffing a saint. He is about to blow life 
into him and dress his ego in godliness.) 

SATAN: Throw away that junk, Pride. The Lord and 
myself have a bigger job for you than that. Besides, saints 
are out of date. Tolstoi was your last sample, and you cer¬ 
tainly made a mess of it there. I want you to go to one of 
the great shipbuilders of the Earth and sting his conceit 
into creating a monster boat. Have him call it the Titanic, 
Gigantic, Gargantua, or something like that. 

PRIDE (hanging the saint that never will be born on a 
hook): It’s done, master. 

(Satan bows ironically, raises his gigantic wings of sea- 
green and flies toward the Earth, landing at the door of the 
King of the Boreal Seas. Walks in. The King apparelled in 
ice, is on his throne, a giant iceberg. He is wrapped in a 
mantle of snow.) 

SATAN: I’ve something new for you. Ask no questions, 
but do as you are told. 

KING OF THE BOREAL SEAS: At your service, Prince. 

SATAN: Have a submerged iceberg sent due south. Time 
it so that it will reach latitude 41.16 N., longitude 50.14 
W., precisely at 2 A. M. on the morning of April 15, 1912. 
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If you fail in this the Lord and Myself will turn your king¬ 
dom into a summer garden and make a waiter of you. 

KING OF THE BOREAL SEAS: ’Tis done, Prince. 

SATAN (spreading his wings and taking his flight into the 
Unapparent): Fatality and Destiny rule mankind; but do 
they rule the Lord and myself? Who knows? 

III. 

Scene: Latitude 41.16 N., longitude 10.14 W. 

Time: 1912 (between midnight and 2 A. M., April 15). 

(A magnificent, starlit, peaceful night. The sea is calm. 
The air a diaphanous veil worn by Virgin Space. Directly 
above a peaceful spot on the sea there is a gigantic amphi¬ 
theatre, unseen by any human eye; an amphitheatre that stands 
in a space that is undimensional. Wonderful music wells 
from draped balconies. Giant flambeaus light up the faces 
of those gathered there. It is a conclave of all the gods, 
guests of the reigning Christian Lord and the reigning Chris¬ 
tian Satan. There are Jupiter, Allah, Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, 
Krishna, Juggernaut, Isis, Osiris, Belus, Bel, Baal, Asteroth, 
Thor, Wodin, Mumbo-Jumbo, Ormuzd, Shedim, Belial, Ahri- 
man, Asmodeus, Moloch, Puck, Amon-Ra; lesser gods and 
lesser goddesses; demiurges, familiars, fairies, nereids, banshees, 
hamadryads, ondines, nixies, pixies, demons, caco-demons, 
succubae, vampires, ghouls, harpies, will-o’-the wisps, spirits, 
shades, dwarfs, lemures. At the front and in the center the 
Lord and Satan. An air of expectation everywhere. At inter¬ 
vals the Lord and Satan rise and move among that vast 
throng, whispering into the ears of the spectators and smiling 
graciously.) 

SATAN (addressing the Lord): What do you think of the 
setting? 
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THE LORD: Superb! What a night! What color! How 
our worlds smile! What earth whiffets call a Reinhardt 
effect! Has everything been attended to? 

SATAN: Everything. The wedding of the Iceberg and 
the Boat [looking at his watch] will take place in a few 
minutes. Look! [points to the north]. You see that ripple 
on the surface of the sea? That’s the "growler.” It has its 
orders; it will not fail. And look there! [pointing to the 
east]—see those lights? That’s the boat, the Titanic! Well 
done, O Pride and King of the Boreal Seas! 

(Buzzing, craning of necks, thousands of spy-glasses are 
raised, blare from thousands of trumpets.) 

THE LORD (nervously): I hope my children, my dear 
earth offspring, will see that I have done this for them, and 
not wholly for Our glory. 

SATAN: Fear not, Brother; ever and anon there arises 
One at our behest who preaches the glory and the goodness 
of the Heavenly Father. But behold! 

(A monstrous dark body topped with lights looms up 
in all its wonder. It is the Titanic. The "growler,” its 
long journey completed, rends the bottom of that master¬ 
piece made by Pride. A crash, screams, hoarse cries, pan¬ 
demonium. On the amphitheatre brazen acclaims. Never 
such sport. So novel! so dramatic! "Their masterpiece!” 
thousands are shouting.) 

SATAN (thundering): Order! The piece de resistance 
is yet to come. Silence! (Satan and the Lord put their hands 
to their ears, trumpet-like. Profound silence reigns in the am¬ 
phitheatre. Confusion and hell and chaos and death below. 
Suddenly over the faces of the Lord and Satan there spreads 
a beatific light. They look at one another in triumph.) 
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SATAN (to the assembly): Listen, all! 

(All lean forward, and catch the strains, high above 
curses and death-screams, of "NEARER, MY GOD, TO 
THEE.”) 

THE LORD: Embrace me, Satan. We still reign. 

SATAN: Embrace me, Lord. We still reign. 

(They fall on one another’s shoulders as "NEARER, MY 
GOD, TO THEE” blares out from the sinking Titanic. The 
gods and demons on the amphitheatre take it up, parodying 
it in jazz-time, and a wild orgy begins.) 
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MASQUE A LA SATAN 


Scene: Beyond the azure. 

Time: Just before the Christian Era. 

IMPRESARIO ETERNITATUS: Greece is gone and 
Rome is rotten. Egypt is a memory. Atlantis is become a 
fable. All our fairy tales are grown threadbare. Prometheus 
has been ridiculed and Buddha has become a bronze idol. 
Ormuzd and Ahriman, Osiris and Jupiter are now merely 
symbols. Everything has gone on the dissecting table down 
there on Earth. 

SATAN: Sire, we must invent another Masque. The 
world is ripe for it. They cry out for a new god, a new 
legend, another tragic fairy story. You remember the 
scenario I read to you at the time I called myself Prometheus 
and had myself crucified in the Caucasus? You rejected it 
then because you said the world was not ready for such a 
concrete comedy. But this is the psychological moment. The 
scene can be laid in Judea. 

IMPRESARIO ETERNITATUS: I do not remember the 
matter as you sketched it out at the time you played Prome¬ 
theus. Let me hear some of the details. But why in Judea? 

SATAN: Because things are taking a tragic turn there. 
The soil is ready for the seed. If you direct this Masque I 
shall play the leading role and you, Sire, may have a very 
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important part in it if you wish to incarnate again. It will 
be the greatest of all our productions on that star and will 
set in action more trouble—and hence more drama and 
comedy—than anything we have yet staged. 

IMPRESARIO ETERNITATUS: So long as I have great 
drama and comedy the means are immaterial, and I will even 
consent to take a role myself if I can save the world from 
ennui —that monstrous ennui that threatens at each moment 
to engulf those people down there. Indeed, Satan, Ennui is a 
god beyond us. Ennui is the Word—the mystery. 

Well, let us hear. 

SATAN: This drama, Sire, as I said, will be in the nature 
of a Masque. The paraphernalia is very old; a god born of a 
virgin, his proclamation of his divinity, his war on established 
institutions, and his crucifixion. 

But the varying element in this Masque is the introduction 
of a betrayer, a disciple who betrays to the Roman author¬ 
ities or the high priests of Judea this mendicant god. 

This is the crux of the comedy. The god I shall call Jesus 
and the betrayer Judas. I shall have a dozen or so of our 
scriveners present at every point in the drama, and I’ll have 
four or five set down the matter in a way that will create 
havoc on Earth and merriment in our household for thou¬ 
sands of years to come. 

IMPRESARIO ETERNITATUS: Excellent and beautiful 
variation on a stale theme. But what parts are we to play 
in this Masque? 

SATAN: You, Sire, will take the part of Judas, and I 
myself will play the part of Jesus. 

IMPRESARIO ETERNITATUS: Jesus and Judas, Judas 
and Jesus—those names mean nothing to me now. 
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SATAN: Commonplace enough now; but I assure you, Sire, 
they will flame throughout that star in centuries to come. 
The Masque will create such a tremendous sensation and will 
produce so many discussions (one discussion will be called 
St. Bartholomew Night and another Kishinef?) that even we 
will begin to feel a thrill at those names—our stage-names. 
And then the pride of authorship! 

IMPRESARIO ETERNITATUS: Well, then, Jesus and 
Judas shall be added to our repertory of roles. And now 
tell me something about the drama. 

SATAN: Of course your old mythological pattern will be 
carried out. 

There will be a precursor, one John the Baptist; the night¬ 
ingales will sing all night; there will fortunately be a comet 
in the vicinity of the Earth about that time—we’ll call it 
the Star of Bethlehem. 

In the matter of being born, this time I shall reverse the 
worldly condition of my parents. You remember, Sire, that 
when I played Buddha I was born a prince. This time I 
shall be born in a stable of a carpenter and his wife. This is 
necessary, for as Buddha the lie-ideal that I preached was 
essentially philosophic and aristocratic. As Jesus I wish to 
preach the economic lie-ideal. 

My talks and promises will be to the poor exclusively. 
They will not believe me unless I am born one of them. As 
Buddha my lie had a universal application. As Jesus I shall 
make a class appeal exclusively, with spiritual embellishments. 

IMPRESARIO ETERNITATUS: Very good. But, my 
son, see that the ideal you preach is so high that it will be 
forever out of the reach of those huuians. It is only in that 
way that my sidereal comedies can be carried on. Open up 
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marvellous vistas to them, promise the lowly and the outcast 
enormous indemnities for the damage they have sustained in 
the struggle for existence; and at the same time keep them 
dissatisfied with their earthly lot by subtly scornful allusions 
to the rich and well-fed. 

I would suggest that you instil into them doctrines so 
contrary to natural law that if any one of them should ap¬ 
proximately attain the ideal you have set up' he will be ad¬ 
judged insane. 

SATAN: I have thought that all out. I have, too, Sire, 
written out all my harangues. 

Look over this one. I call it "The Sermon on the Mount.” 
There is enough mischief in that to poison a thousand planets. 
Also, I preach peace and war simultaneously. I shall tell 
them to love their neighbors as they love themselves and 
then later I will tell them that I bring not peace but a 
sword. 

I shall contradict myself perpetually and my four secretaries 
shall write down my adventure in different ways. We shall 
twist our sides, Sire, later on laughing at those who try to 
reconcile myself with myself and myself with themselves. 
There will be bloody wars over some of my verbal antics. 

You and I, Sire, alone will understand the meaning of that 
great charivari from the birth in the manger until I break 
out of the tomb. 

IMPRESARIO ETERNITATUS: It is for the glory of 
the eternal god, Beauty, who reigns, like Ennui, beyond us, 
and whose slaves we are. It is you and I who immusic this 
Beauty in dramas and comedies on those stars down there. 

Men are the puppets of our dreams. We are the aesthetes 
of Space. What mighty scenarios I used to get up on some 
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of those majestic planets in the Milky Way! The Earth never 
appealed to me very much. It is banal, and one is held down 
to three dimensions in that world, which handicaps me. Be¬ 
sides the humans there are commonplace and, so to speak, 
stuffy-minded. 

I leave that planet to you, Satan. Your acting has been 
good and your scenarios are about the best that can be 
worked up considering the material you have to work with. 
Later on you will be Mahomet, then Napoleon, then Tol¬ 
stoi—bah! 

Well, what after the Sermon on the Mount and its seraphic 
diabolism? 

SATAN: Temptation in the desert (by a lay Satan), 
raising up of a poor dead man (who will curse me, by the 
way, for my pains), walking the water and other tricks to 
astound the philistines—old Asiatic stuff, you know, Sire. 
Then my betrayal by Judas, then my crucifixion, and so and 
so and so. 

It will be a tremendous drama and will utterly floor the 
imaginations and reasons of our stuffy-minded friends. 

IMPRESARIO ETERNITATUS: Have you some good 
epigram or memorable saying for your last minute on the 
cross? 

SATAN: My chef d’oeuvre, Sire. 

I cry out, “My God! my God! why hast thou forsaken 
me?” 

This will puzzle every human being who will hear of me. 

But, au revoir; I am going to superintend the making of 
John the Baptist in the atelier of Demiurge the Wraithmaker. 
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ARISTOPHANES ON CALVARY 


The Thing had been done. The Place was empty. The 
cross was shrouded in a mist. 

A sudden wind—or was it a wail?—rent the heavy shadow, 
and on the cross I beheld a figure, nailed as the Other had 
been. 

It was Aristophanes. 

And from his lips I heard this, spoken as if addressing 
Another, unseen by him, unseen by me:— 

I am Aristophanes, the eternal Spirit of the Comic. I am 
a redeemer no less than you who have just died here. 

You are the Lord of Tears. I am the Lord of Mirth. 

You are Grief. I am Irony, born of Grief. 

You are the first-born of the human spirit. I am the last- 
born of the human spirit. 

You came to redeem it through suffering. I came to re¬ 
deem it through laughter. 

You were born in grief and pain and died in grief and 
pain. I was born in grief and pain and I shall die absolved 
in my mental smile. 

I shall redeem you and wash your tears away. The thorns 
upon your head shall burgeon with the laurel. 

I shall follow you down the slant of time, and where 
your mighty spirit hovers mine shall hover, too. 

Through the ages we shall walk abreast. 
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Come you as a Kempis, I shall come as Swift. 

Come you as Dante, I shall come as Rabelais. 

Your Second Advent comes once. I shall come again and 
again into the world—as Cervantes, as Montaigne, as Vol¬ 
taire, as Anatole France. 

Where you set the seal of your hands I set the seal of my 
brain. 

And when at last you sweep into the presence of your 
Father you shall find me there as the incomprehensible smile 
on His lips—for the Lord thy God is an ironic God! 

A pause. And then again :— 

I, too, am an incarnation. I disinfect life. I guffaw. 
Nature ridicules man. Nature sneers at his works. Nature 
is the supreme ironist. I am even in the avalanche, the hurri¬ 
cane, and all sudden apparitions of death. I am the unmasker, 
the undoer. 

If your gaze is level with the earth you shall see Christ; 
if your gaze is level with the Infinite you shall see me. Christ 
is a part. I am the whole. Grief is an arc. I am the circle. 
I am the meaning of all actions. I am the temple of mirth 
at the end of the road. I am the Mecca of all aspirations. 

I am the epilogue to Calvary. I am an aside spoken into 
the wings of the Playhouse. In the eclipse of human dreams 
I am Infernal Laughter, the corona that no shadow can blot. 

I am Aristophanes the funmaker, and a Dusseldorf Jew 
shall one day call me God. 

Heine shall be my masterwork of humorous paradox. From 
the seepage of my brain and heart will I build that abyss 
of shadow and light. 

He shall be mirth and grief. He shall be love and hate. 

In him I shall yoke Hell to the Milky Way. 
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In his brain Titania shall have commerce with Caliban. 

His Soul shall be a shambles of contradictions. In his small 
body shall be enacted the comedy-drama of all time. He 
shall rehearse life for those unborn. 

He shall be Jew and Christian and Pagan simultaneously. 

He shall carry the Cross to Olympus and shall rebuild the 
Temple of Solomon on Golgotha. 

He shall mix his ambrosia with the Passover bread. 

His hand clutching at the mantle of Jehovah, his feet 
shall rest on the shoulders of Lucifer. 

He shall blaspheme before the Ark of the Covenant and 
pray in a bagnio. 

He shall weep and jeer at the same thing. 

He shall be as terrible, as beautiful, as formidable, as inex¬ 
plicable as the Sphinx. 

His imagination shall skirt inconceivable precipices of 
cosmic light and his body shall rot on a dirty mattress. 

He shall be the laughing Saviour, the weeping Aristophanes. 

I shall etch his sneer in Heaven and I shall girdle Hell 
with his tears. 

Another pause. And then, softer, I thought :— 

I am, too, the spirit of laughter—innocent, frivolous 
laughter. 

Laughter is an amulet: wear it! 

Laughter is a sun: bathe in it! 

It is the dimple in the cheek of Sorrow. 

I am Laughter. 

I am a clear pool: plunge. 

I am a spring: drink, ye weary and ye heavy-laden! 

I am more dangerous than dynamite. The bats and goblins 
of belief migrate in panic when I approach. I rabble and 
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harry all forms of seriousness. In the scales of laughter I 
have weighed the planets and found they were only puff¬ 
balls. In the scales of laughter I have weighed Ammon and 
Jupiter and Wodin and found they were only manikins. 

Laugh, and the atoms will chant their meaning into your 
ear. 

Laugh, and the stars will laugh back at you. 

I am the spirit of Laughter. And Medusa herself comes 
towards me with a flag of truce. 

I am the spirit of Laughter, and whoso partakes of me shall 
take tribute from Death. 

A silence, and then : 

Humor is the great cross-purpose. In a world of horizon¬ 
tals and verticals it is an oblique ray. Against the brass and 
bronze of purposed passion with a little prick it does a mir¬ 
acle: fire and flame are become translucent dew. 

Humor is the secret of proportion. It sets this against that. 
It is forever on the track of dismal memories and blows a 
smile into the soul of all disastrous yesterdays. 

I, Aristophanes, am Humor. 

I pirouette on skulls. I am the laughing thunderbolt. 

This cross shall be my broomstick, and as a bedlam witch 
I shall ride into the House of Care and set my glint upon 
the dark. 

I shall play the critic to every tragedy. I am an anagram. 
I read the Book of Life backward. And each page, which is 
a day, I read from the bottom upward. 

I stand on my head and walk on my hands and my feet 
touch the constellations. 

I am reverse and obverse. 

In the iron dice-box of Destiny I am all combinations. 
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When grief is no more I shall be. When hope is no more 
I shall be. For grief and hope are tombs. 

And this One lately here they shall bury as the Man of 
Sorrows. 

But on the third day the stone shall be rolled away and he 
shall ascend as Aristophanes—the Man who Sees! 
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THE CULTURE FETE 

i. 

Scene: The ABYSMAL HEIGHTS 

IMPRESARIO ETERNITATUS: Have all our decoys 
been used up? 

SATAN: No. We still have some beautiful chimeras in 
stock. 

IMPRESARIO ETERNITATUS: I’m glad of that. When 
our decoy-words, our sirens of the imagination, are gone, 
then will come, my dear Earth-Son, our Armageddon. Have 
you read Anatole France’s "The Revolt of the Angels,” a 
book just come to hand? It is a very dangerous piece of 
work. It relates the attempt of certain enterprising souls 
down in your bailiwick to dethrone God, among decoys, as 
you know, our most valuable. Most of the spectacles we have 
organized on Earth, almost all of our marvellous wars Down 
There, have been carried out in the name of that Spectre, 
our greatest asset in the past. 

Anatole France has, moreover, through a character called 
Nectaire in this same book, preached openly the doctrine, 
fatal to us, that life is sufficient in itself—pure paganism 
with an admixture of Goethe and Nietzsche. Now, pure 
and undefiled paganism is my very breath. I am the drama¬ 
turge of life. Only the beautiful is moral; only the dramatic 
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and the comic are good. But if this secret becomes the 
property of the world-mobs—instead of the secret of the 
chosen few who are likest to myself—the curtains will be 
rung down on Life itself. And then for Us, my only begot¬ 
ten Scene-Shifter, the ennui of intolerable eternities! 

Come! A gigantic fete. A stupendous show. Something 
that will carry us back to Troy, to Caesar, to Hannibal. 
Something that will outdo the legend of Hell. Not an in¬ 
cident—like that beautifully arranged sinking of the Titanic. 
Not the mere history of a sublime bandit, like those Napo¬ 
leonic wars. Not a series of clownish stupidities like the 
French Revolution. Not a butchers’ picnic like St. Bar¬ 
tholomew’s Night. But something barbaric, glistered o’er 
with modern fake, cant, hypocrisy and diabolistic sanctity; 
a comedy of comedies on a cyclopean scale; a war of wars 
with all the new-fangled torture-machines that you have told 
me about. 

SATAN: Yes, yes, Sire; but not with the old decoy-words. 
You know how "For God and Country” used to work 
Down There? To that tune millions would jig into any Hell. 
No obscenity, no fiendishness, no brutality was left unex¬ 
plored by those human beings when kings and Popes—our 
erstwhile faithful but now fast-aging stool-pigeons— 
sounded their mystic "For God and Country.” And God 
always got the hog’s share of the stench and flesh and guts. 

Sublime irony, Sire; but the instinct for holy wars is 
weakening—even among the Moslems. Allah, too, is rotting 
in his mystic brothels, just as Jehovah was asphyxiated in 
his cosmic charnal houses. It is still possible to organize 
great international massacres by waving a flag. "For Coun¬ 
try” is still a lure. But even that bait is weakening. Inter- 
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nationalism—founded on the illusion of the brotherhood of 
man, its "unity”—has made some inroads. There are many 
who scoff at patriotism openly. 

The old baits, Sire, have no longer the pull and tug on 
the imaginations they once had. You have fixed forever as 
an unalterable instinct in the human psyche the will-to- 
murder, the will-to-prey, the will-to-exterminate, the will- 
to-persecute. This love of blood, of war, of "getting the 
better of somebody else,” as they say Down There, is the 
prologue of all the tragedies and comedies that, Master 
Artisan of Dimension and Time, mirror your will, give it 
concrete form, beat to glowing, iridescent shreds that menac¬ 
ing unity which both of us dread. If you will permit me, 
Sire, I should call you the Balzac of the Stars. 

But back to our muttons (you see how a prolonged stay 
Down There poisons the purity of our etheric tongue). Our 
masks, as I said, for the eternal will-to-kill are rotting, are 
moth-eaten. The atheists and the Communists are murdering 
God and the Flag. 

IMPRESARIO ETERNITATUS: Then we require a new 
mask, a new bait, a new Holy Word for this fete of ours. 

SATAN: And I have it. A brand new Idol that will 
catch atheists, scientists, Communists and all the rest of that 
dangerous crew. All classes can come under this word. It 
will be the Golden Calf of modernity, and Kaisers, Czars, 
Dictators and Presidents will worship at its dugs. In this 
great international spectacle this word will be the shield and 
armor of millions. Their instinct to gut one another’s bodies 
comes upon them with the regularity of an eclipse. 

I have planned for your pleasure a titanic spectacle begin¬ 
ning with the first day of August. It will be a war of ex- 
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termination between the nations. And this time, Sire, they 
shall exterminate one another in the name of their new 
fetich—CULTURE. 

IMPRESARIO ETERNITATUS: What’s that? 

SATAN: The highly specialized and evolved stupidity of 
each nation; a device for increasing the complexity and fer¬ 
ment of existence; the Via Dolorosa to the Calvary of disil¬ 
lusion, anarchy and suicide. Education, Progress are their 
new Juggernaut, their new Baal, their final excuse for not 
committing suicide. 

With Culture as gonfalon, we shall have the show of 
shows. Shall I arrange the stage, Sire? This, I assure you, 
will be the comedy of the ages, and the greatest spectacle 
of all past time. 

IMPRESARIO ETERNITATUS: You are, my delightful 
Robin Goodfellow, a master of your trade. So long as you 
are lord of the dictionaries of the Earth we shall not lack 
panoramas. 

SATAN (smiling and blushing): The inhabitants of the 
universe, from the outlawed star Noirmort, whose orbit is 
at the end of matter, to the tiny golden world Bel, whose 
orbit impinges on the Fourth Dimension, are great and 
vile through words. In the beginning was the Word 
[crouches and covertly makes the sign of the cross]. 

II. 

Scene: HERE AND THERE. 

SATAN (soliloquizing): It would be fit to have some of 
the representatives of Culture present at this great spectacle. 
The Sire and myself are rather a pretty poor audience; be¬ 
sides we would bore one another. [Meditates a long time; 
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then a broad smile breaks over his face and he slaps his 
knee in delight]. I have it! Just the thing! [Volplanes to 
Earth and knocks upon a grave in England.] 

SATAN: Francis Thompson, come forth! 

FRANCIS THOMPSON: Is there no rest even in the 
grave? 

SATAN: Come forth! It is I, Satan, an ambassador from 
the Hound of Heaven. I have news for you, and a souvenir, 
maybe, of your earth-life. 

FRANCIS THOMPSON (rising and standing on his 
tombstone): Well? 

SATAN: I greet one of England’s half dozen poetic 
titans, the very last word in Culture. Listen: Like Hamlet’s 
father, I must be short. England, France, Germany and 
Russia are going to war. The Impresario of the Stars has 
organized the greatest fete of all past times. It is to be a 
combat which would sound like a fairy story if I were to 
relate it to you. 

It is to be a sort of Culture contest. Each one of these 
nations is to fight in the name of its intellectual superman. 
As poets are the supreme achievement of the human soul, 
the last word in human evolution, I have selected four 
famous victims of European Culture to watch the spectacle. 

Now that you are dead you have only one sense left— 
the ironic sense. That is all that is necessary from your 
auditorium in the clouds. 

FRANCIS THOMPSON: But the souvenir of my earth- 
life? 

SATAN: A box of matches, and here it is. [Draws out 
from under his cloak a box of matches.] I remember that 
you, in your lifetime, as a supreme representative of Eng- 
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land’s Culture (for which you are to see millions blown to 
atoms) had to peddle matches under London Bridge. This 
box of matches is your insignia, the immortal token of Eng¬ 
land’s esteem for Poetic Genius while it is still clothed in 
flesh and cries for food and a place to rest its head. 

FRANCIS THOMPSON (takes the box of matches): And 
who are to be my companions—the representatives of France, 
Germany and Russia? 

SATAN: You shall accompany me and help dig them out 
of their graves. Paul Verlaine shall represent France. He 
shall carry into cloudland all the lice with which France en¬ 
dowed him. I am told that cafe guides in Paris made money 
by pointing him out to strangers. Sublime, ineffable Ver¬ 
laine, archangel of the gutters, how France fattened her 
Culture on your louse-ridden beard! 

Heine shall represent the Culture of Germany—first, be¬ 
cause she rejected him; second, because he was a Jew, and, 
third, because he is closely related to me. He must lug his 
mattress—his celebrated mattress—with him to see them 
man the great Krupps for Culture. Heine will enjoy the 
show more than any of the others. And during the armis¬ 
tices on the great battlefields he can reminisce to you from 
his own mattress-grave, Germany’s gift to Culture. 

Russia shall be represented by the great Feodor Dostoi¬ 
evsky. I have here under my cloak with Verlaine’s lice and 
Heine’s mattress Dostoievsky’s shirt—the one he had to 
pawn to buy bread with. It will be a rare party. 

FRANCIS THOMPSON: Let’s be off, then, to the grave 
of Verlaine. I do not know whether to thank you for this 
resurrection; but this whiff of life is good, even with this 
reminder of yours in my hand. The spectacle, no doubt, 
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will be worth a disinterment. And, then, I am curious to 
see which Culture will win. 

SATAN: Hang on to my wing; we’re off to Paris! 

III. 

(Scene: A driving cloud, shot with the gold of the 
sun and filled with shadows from the Earth. It is shell¬ 
shaped. On its summit sits Impresario Eternitatus. In a 
twilight hollow lie, on Heine’s mattress, with negligent eyes 
and serio-comic smiles, Francis Thompson, Paul Verlaine, 
Heinrich Heine and Feodor Dostoievsky. Satan stands in 
back of them. In his right hand he holds the dried phallus 
of a bull. It is of enormous length. At the end there is a 
blazing star of magic color. This baton typifies the stupid¬ 
ity and eternal itch of human destiny, the perpetual espousal 
of the Real and the Ideal. The cloud, like a phantasmal 
observation car, moves across Europe from Land’s End, Eng¬ 
land, to the Caucasus, at the command of Impresario Eterni¬ 
tatus, whose will keeps the winds and whose brain mirrors 
the fantastic dramas on the Earth.) 

SATAN: Gentlemen, this is, as you see, the Great Culture 
Show of the Centuries. I do not know what Impresario 
Eternitatus up there on the roof of the cloud is thinking 
about it, but it is the very best fete I could organize with 
the materials I had to work with. You will see, however, 
that the nations of the Earth are in thorough earnest about 
their respective kinds of Culture. Look at what is printed 
on their flags and banners. 

DOSTOIEVSKY (holding fast to his redeemed shirt): I 
can see nothing but a universal massacre and a general con¬ 
flagration. All epileptics, like myself. May God have— 
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HEINE (picking a hair out of his mattress): Ah! I hear 
the Big Bass Drum! 

VERLAINE (madly scratching his beard): In the por¬ 
phyry holywater basins I see magical fountains of human 
blood. 

SATAN: We shall go closer. You must see how I have 
arranged things. 

[The cloud volplanes, and the great Armies of Culture 
are seen on the march. 

The English army carries mighty standards, one each al¬ 
lotted to a corps. There is the Shakespeare Corps, the Milton 
Corps, the Shelley Corps, the Spencer Corps, the Ruskin 
Corps, the Darwin Corps, the Keats Corps, the Tennyson 
Corps, the Browning Corps, the Gilbert & Sullivan Corps, 
the Thomas Hardy Corps, the Swinburne Corps, etc. 

The French army is divided into the Corps Voltaire, the 
Corps Rousseau, the Corps Anatole France, the Corps Victor 
Hugo, the Corps Manet, the Corps Monet, the Corps Fra¬ 
gonard, the Corps Renan, the Corps Balzac, the Corps Gou¬ 
nod, the Corps Pasteur, the Corps Flaubert, the Corps Dide¬ 
rot, the Corps Cezanne, the Corps Rodin, the Corps Rabelais, 
etc. 

The German army is made up of the Hegel Corps, the 
Goethe Corps, the Richard Wagner Corps, the Schopenhauer 
Corps, the Dr. Ehrlich Corps, the Schiller Corps, the Suder- 
mann Corps, the Hauptmann Corps, the Humboldt Corps, 
the Fichte Corps, the Heyse Corps, the Lenbach Corps, the 
Kant Corps, the Roentgen Corps, the Schubert Corps, etc. 

The Russian army has the Gogol Corps, the Tolstoy Corps, 
the Pushkin Coips, the Tchaikowsky Corps, the Gorky 
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Corps, the Turgenev Corps, the Verischagin Corps, the An- 
dreyeff Corps, etc.] 

VERLAINE: And who will win in this Culture Contest? 

SATAN (his green aura flaming fulgurantly about him, 
advances to the edge of Heine’s mattress. He steps lightly 
from that famous bier to the summit of the Cathedral of 
Rheims, over which the gigantic observation cloud just then 
hovers. He expands from nadir to zenith, his form filling 
all space): Who will be triumphant, Monsieur Verlaine? 
Ecce Homo! 

IMPRESARIO ETERNITATUS (from the invisible sum¬ 
mit of the cloud): Amen! 
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THE ETERNAL RETURN 

I approached the desk in the Waldorf-Astoria, where, the 
afternoon before, I had registered and taken a suite on the 
tenth floor, hiding my agitation as best I could. With a 
studied air of breezy carelessness I asked the clerk who had 
occupied the suite before I took it. 

"Superstitious?” he laughingly asked me. "Why, I’ll see. 
I really do not remember now.” 

He looked over his books, and drawled out in the voice 
of an official announcer, "Alexis Smith, Pottstown, Pa.” 
Then, closing the book, and looking at me rather curiously, 
"Is there anything wrong, sir, up there?” 

"Oh no,” I replied, still bravely feigning self-possession 
and coolness. "Only a whim of mine. I always like to know 
who lived before in the suites I occupy at all the hotels I stop 
at. I am a writer of short stories and sometimes I dig up stuff 
that way.” 

"Well,” replied the clerk, "I hardly remember him. Yes, 
let’s see now—tall, blondish, imperious voice—yes, imperious 
voice, and always dressed as though he was going to a recep¬ 
tion or a ball—or something swell. Never said much to any¬ 
body. They say he had loads of books in his room. Let’s 
see [running over the register], he was here just forty days. 
Left two weeks ago.” 
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"No story in that, is there?” I said to the clerk with a 
voice that I did not recognize as my own—it seemed so far 
away, so stony. 

He laughed and turned away to answer a ’phone call. I 
hurried back to my suite, locked the door, and for the twen¬ 
tieth time pulled out of my pocket the astounding manu¬ 
script which I had found in one of the compartments of the 
bureau drawer in the bedroom. It was in the form of a diary, 
containing five entries. Here it is: 

December 1, 1925.—Why did I register at this hotel as 
Alexis Smith, of Pottstown, Pa? I who might have registered 
under any one of my thousand real names—as—well, why 
set down the interminable list? Is it my love of anonymity, 
my passion for masks, my incorrigible leaning to parables 
and symbols? Maybe. 

w 

But it may also have arisen from the element of caution, 
of prudence—yes, a little cowardice—that I find always float¬ 
ing to the top of my consciousness; that instinct-to-evasion 
which served me so ill on that never-to-be-forgotten day in 
one of my appearances when that silly Magistrate asked me 
whether I was the "King of the Jews” or the "Son of God” 
or some such asinine thing. Poor fellow! he lacked imagina¬ 
tion, and I got in trouble because I evaded the answer. 

Indeed, how could I have replied to a politician or a priest 
at that time, at any time? To the matter-of-fact being the 
mystic, the poet, the symbolist is cracked. They use different 
speeches. One may as well give a copy of Herbert Spencer’s 
"Synthetic Philosophy” to a Black Fellow or a copy of "Don 
Quixote” to an Eskimo as to attempt self-revelation before 
a magistrate, a priest or a business man— great and ever¬ 
lasting Trinity of Stupidity. 
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So I registered as Alexis Smith, Pottstown, Pa., using the 
most unimaginative name and town that I could think of 
and the most matter-of-fact and prosaic part of the planet 
I could think of—Pennsylvania—so as not to make myself 
suspect among the most unimgainative people in the world— 
the Americans. 

These people have the wisdom of the serpent; but there is 
in their destiny something mystical, titanic, mirific. New 
York bruises me and startles me. I find, too, some satisfac¬ 
tion in noting that among these six million beings my Ser¬ 
mon on the Mount is not worth its weight in toilet paper. 

What stupidities I uttered back there! How little I knew 
of life, of man, of the eternal laws, of all the butchery that 
would be, of all the money that would be made out of that 
Sermon! 

Still, I was sublime—at times. 

Here in New York I see life stark, as it is, as it always 
will be. I love these people; they are my people, after all; 
and as I in a foolish outburst took all their sins upon me— 
from what Hindu did I “lift” that?—I ought to have some 
love for them. 

Well, I have. I suppose I do love them. Had I had down 
there in Judea all the data concerning the human race that I 
have now, things would have been different. I would have 
been the Renan or the Taine or the Nietzsche of my age— 
and maybe would have died in a madhouse. But the Drama, 
the Spectacle, the Legend was worth all that I went through. 

So, suppose I had registered here in the Waldorf as "Jesus 
Christ, Bethlehem, Judea”; "Spinoza, of Amsterdam”; 
"Jeanne d’Arc, France”; "Napoleon Bonaparte, France”; or 
any of the other names that I might use—what then? What 
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a ridiculous mess I would have got into! Another Magistrate 
in the West Side Court; Bellevue psychopathic ward; h^at- 
teawan! The Eternal Return! And these buddhas of stupid¬ 
ity that I see from my window passing up and down Park 
Avenue believe they are sane! The "salt of the earth,” as 
ever! 

I’ll pass the evening at the Hippodrome, where I see they 
are putting on a "movie” of the Passion. A Hollywood 
Christ crucified on a studio cross. Bully! 

December 2.—At the "Passion Play” at the Hippodrome 
last night I did not know whether to weep or to laugh. I 
think I did both. I have seen many dramatizations of my¬ 
self—from Oberammergau to the cheap "movie.” But this 
performance—done wholly, I could see, by American or 
English actors — was pathetic. Still, I caught—and that 
brought tears to my eyes—the spirit of reverence in it all. 

It was that spirit of reverence upon which I built what I 
then called my "dynasty.” It was only afterward, when I was 
called Plotinus, that I perceived that at every turn I was 
the victim of the person who tempted me—then to me a 
person; now something more tremendously awful—a Thing, 
a vast Spirit, an Immanent, neither evil nor good, but doing 
its obscure work in a universe that must remain forever 
dual to humans, but which may merge into some vaster 
spirit elsewhere, about which or whom I have no data at 
present. 

Sitting in my seat at the performance last night I pon¬ 
dered on the grandeur of the human imagination, eternal 
liar, eternal Paraclete—a refuge and a trap. The one prayer 
that lasts throughout the ages is "Give us our myth.” 

"Time,” says Emerson, "melts to shining ether the solid 
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angularity of facts.” I thought of this beautiful aphorism 
of the great seer of Concord when they flashed on the screen 
the Saviour (sic) toiling up to Calvary. The picture was 
pretty, but hardly tragic; almost comic, to me, who know 
the vulgar facts, the gray disillusion of that day, of that 
hour. 

I remember that cross as a very solid and angular fact. I 
was dirty, needed a bath—was full of vermin, in fact. My 
robe was filthy. I needed a goblet of wine, a swig of some¬ 
thing. I lumbered through the mud of that road and cursed 
myself for an idiot. Another Idealist face to face with Fact; 
another Dreamer butting the Everlasting Stone Wall. I was 
full of life and ambition—and parables and phrases and 
neat promises and theatrical speeches for the High Priests 
and the Romans and for those who lived in the marketplace. 

And there, too, was Mary of Magdala following me (Dos¬ 
toievsky took over all the machinery of that tramp up 
Calvary in one of the last chapters of "Crime and Punish¬ 
ment”) . 

Mary! Mary! How beautiful you were—my sweetheart! 
Your caresses and embraces after these two thousand years 
are still redolent of dreams, and I ache for you still! Ah 
golden nights, thou purest of the pure! 

The cross was heavy, but not nearly as heavy as my hate. 
And when I fell with the cross it was a feint. I was going 
to run away. My knees quaked with cowardice; and life 
was sweet, and there was Mary with her red hair floating 
against the westering sun. But "not a chance,” as they say 
on Broadway today. 

On the march to Calvary everything went through my 
brain. A pot-pourri of the past. Had it been worth while? 
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Socrates had been legally assassinated for something like this. 
And these poor faithful people who believed in me—what 
would become of them? 

They never understood me. I was a poet, a mystic, a 
dreamer— and I allowed them to believe that I was a super¬ 
natural being. I loved them and hated them in that hour. 
One old greybeard, I remember, knelt down before me and 
murmured some incantation or other. I could have spat on 
him—would have done so had not my mouth been baked 
with fever and bitten to torturesome, purulent blisters by 
the vermin. 

In him, suddenly, I saw Eternal Gullibility, Stupidity, Be¬ 
lief, and the Faith that comforts and damns. 

How pretty, clean and tragic I looked in that picture last 
night! Imagination versus the Fact! I was a vat of venge¬ 
ance, hate, love, rebellion, blasphemy (so-called) and desire. 
I wanted Mary at that moment, and I wanted the throat of 
Caiaphas, to wring it like a chicken. 

I had no feeling against Judas—a good-for-nothing scamp, 
lovable, erratic, unscrupulous, who would have sold his sister 
into a brothel for a few shekels when he needed the silver 
for one of his boozes. Judas was the only one of my dis¬ 
ciples that I cared for. He was quite human, and I know 
when he delivered me up to the authorities for the thirty 
pieces that he was crazy with drink. 

One drinker always understands another. 

And they who mocked me on that route to Golgotha 
were wiser than those who worshipped me. Their cynicism 
fascinated me even in that hour of agony and fear. 

As I approached the place they had set for my crucifixion 
between two old offenders (evangels of the get-it-somehow 
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doctrine) I was ready to burst out crying. I was all paste. 
I was half grin, half tears by turns. My brain began to 
swirl like a drowning man’s. My psychic life was a panorama 
of ideas, sensations, historical facts, mystical visions, and 
what-not. 

In this phantasmagoria one figure sticks out plainly 
through the centuries, and that was the person I met on the 
mountain who promised me the kingdoms of the world for 
certain sacrifices of pride and egotism. He smiled and bowed 
to me, and somehow I felt at that moment that he was my 
real friend, that I had been doing his work in the name of 
Another, that he was the architect of my Mansion in the 
Skies, the Fact behind the mask of my incorrigible idealism. 
Now I know—what I know! 

What happened after I fainted on the cross (that damned 
crown of thorns felt like a ton of lead on my head; the last 
thing I can remember is that I wanted to tear it off and hurl 
it in the face of all those cackling women) I do not know. 
I depend on Oberammergau, the narratives of my fisher 
friends and the “movies” for that. The resurrection and all 
that—beautiful symbols, old Asiatic stuff, beautiful poetry; 
but sufficient unto the day is the diary thereof. 

December 3.—My essay “A Criticism of the Sermon on 
the Mount” has been returned by seven magazines. The 
reasons for rejection were given in only three instances. The 
Atlantic said the writer evidently had never read the Sermon. 
The Saturday Review of Literature thought it “a little too 
blasphemous.” The Dial rejected it because “the style was 
not mid-Western or European.” Quite amusing to me, of 
course. I’ll send it to Mencken. 

Evolution has made me a sadder and a wiser man. In 
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reading my Sermon on the Mount today I feel a rage against 
the person who preached it—because in satire and denuncia¬ 
tion I did not go far enough. 

And it is saturated with mystical platitudes. Humility and 
pride were my besetting sins, but in the Sermon I taught a 
debilitating doctrine, unbiological, almost cowardly in some 
of its parts, though of course phrased beautifully and am¬ 
biguously, which latter quality added a lustre of other-world- 
liness to it. There is wisdom in it if I thought it worth while 
to dig it out, and if I dug it out I should not recognize it 
as my own, but as Arabic, Indian and Persian. 

I find more grandeur, more virility, more mental and 
moral satisfaction in one page of Nietzsche’s "Zarathrustra” 
than in all I ever uttered on that drizzly day on that little 
hill. What a cold I had that night! 

They asked for bread, and I gave them a Mansion in the 
Skies. They wanted creature-comforts and I promised them 
stars and ether and rainbows and golden pews in domed and 
azure Nowheres. I told them when they were smitten on one 
cheek to turn the other to the smiter, but I do not recollect 
ever having done that myself in spite of my stupid humility, 
which I can see now was something of a pose. I do not, in 
fact, believe that I ever had a more pleasurable thrill in my 
(then) life than when I chased the money-changers out of 
the Temple or that other day (not recorded anywhere by 
my four Boswells) when I knocked down a husky for step¬ 
ping on my corn while I was coming from the synagogue. 

There is no tonic like healthy hate. 

I was a reaction against the materialism of the time. 
Things were rotten, no doubt. But I swung to the other ex¬ 
treme and taught a mad, impossible, even ridiculous ideal- 
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ism. I was the father, the high priest of hypocrisy—unwit¬ 
tingly. 

I would rather have written Rabelais’ great work than 
have uttered that Sermon. 

December 4.—At midnight I ventured into the hotel ball¬ 
room as the guest of Madame Gras-Ventre. A charity affair 
of some kind. How I would have raged against this in those 
Early Days! Alas! Savonarola and those long-haired neuters 
who landed on Plymouth Rock took me seriously. 

But as a modern, a pagan, an unchristianed Jesus, as it 
were, I looked on the beautiful pageant of breasts, diamonds, 
wiggling posteriors and scented snoots with pleasure—and 
longing. Not of them, but among them; not one of them; 
but not opposed to them. 

"Tout New York,” said to me Madame Gras-Ventre as 
she waved her succulent and gelatinous arm in the direction 
of the thousand or more people who filled the room. I saw 
that it was tout New York with my nostrils when I entered, 
for I could smell the brothel and the Stock Exchange. 

Mammon and Venus, two gods that I once so despised in 
my salad days of spiritual evolution, were here for their 
nuptials; and I whispered to myself, "From everlasting unto 
everlasting are these two gods, and it is easier for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle than it is for me to enter 
the Kingdom of the Kept.” 

Frailty thy name is Dreams! Stupidity thy name is 
Poverty! Here were sensation and expectation, wine and 
music, flesh and gold. This, I thought, is the real Mansion 
in the Skies, the Noumenon, the Ultimate. All else is cloud, 
mist, shadow. 

Get, lest ye be plucked. Save, lest ye have not. Do it, 
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lest it be done unto ye. It is the highest philosophy, the 
summum bonum, the Reality behind the illusions of the 
phantasmagoric utopists. 

I took the elevator to the roof for a breath of air. A 
star was falling just over my head. Maybe another Star of 
Bethlehem on its way to some trans-Waldorf manger, I 
thought. 

A great blaze lighted up the east-side of New York. I 
learned from the watchman on the roof that it came from 
a tenement house block and that the newsboys were bawling 
out that seventy-five Italians and Russian Jews had been 
burned to a cinder so far. No matter. The bull and the 
cow are always at it. 

Just as I was thinking all these things out I caught the 
odor of decaying fish. Ah! Madame Gras-Ventre had joined 
me for a few cigarette puffs. 

December 5.—The two greatest catastrophes that have 
happened to mankind within historical memory were my 
birth—the birth in Judea—and my defeat at Waterloo. I 
destroyed pagan civilization and brought about that stupen¬ 
dous irony which is called Christianity. I substituted the 
Mansion in the Skies for—well, why enter all that here? 

Today I am utterly pagan; but as hopelessly in the grip 
of the obscure Necessity that rules the universe as I was 
then. They will be done, O blind Thing, whatever and 
whoever thou (or it) art! 

But I killed the great god Pan, and today that is the im¬ 
medicable wound in my breast that will not heal. Though 
ordered to do it, I dissent! 
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But Pan, too, shall resurrect. As Nietzsche says, "Where 
there are tombs there are resurrections.” I await the com¬ 
ing of the god again, I who was called Jesus the Christ—I 
await the coming again of the great god Pan. I await thee, 
O immortal earth-mole, with my sweetheart Aphrodite! 
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ARCVAD THE TERRIBLE 

Arcvad ascended to the top of his observatory and look¬ 
ing through his giant telescope he had, in a moment, the 
planet Earth under his microscopic eye. 

Arcvad was one hundred and fifty years old, as they say on 
the planet Earth; and he was just in his prime. Though he 
lived in the first city of Mars, Ulfete, no city claimed him as 
her own. Among the Martians Arcvad was called The 
Martian. He was the crowning glory of the Martian mind, 
the apex of its mental evolution. He was the summation of 
race-aspiration. His psychic nature was a fusion, dilated a 
thousand-fold, of the psychic natures of Shakespeare, Leon¬ 
ardo da Vinci, Buddha, Nietzsche, Napoleon, Victor Hugo, 
Einstein, Spinoza, Beethoven and Goethe, of the planet Earth. 

The equivalent of Ecce Homo! among the Martians was 
Arcvad. The equivalent among the Martians for Messiah was 
Arcvad. For one hundred and thirty-five years there had 
poured from that supreme mind inventions, poems, visions 
and new harmonies constructed of the debris of lesser minds. 

His ideas had revolutionized life on the planet. Ulfete was 
a city of marvels, as were Ixrid, Poltum and Pranfar. These 
marvels had come from the pullulating brain of Arcvad. 

Life on Mars had been hard from the beginning. Nature 
was niggardly and "man” had developed early. He had to 
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develop and perpetuate all his latent powers quickly to sur¬ 
vive the menace of the common enemy, Nature. There was 
consequently now only one race. Nationalities were un¬ 
known, though complexions differed in different parts of 
the planet. A common fear had amalgamated their instincts. 
Out of this early amalgamation had come a superb race of 
mental and physical giants. A common fear had wrought 
out a marvellous civilization. There consciousness had an 
awareness that to us would be "supernatural.” The physical 
and mental laws known to Earthlings had been forgotten 
by them thousands of years before the present time. What 
to Earthlings is occult, to them is commonplace. Arcvad 
in one hundred and thirty-five years had added miracle to 
miracle, marvel to marvel, ceaselessly transforming and re¬ 
adapting the lives of these giant planetarians. 

But his supreme scientific poem was yet to be uttered. 
His stupendous deed was yet to be done. He would do under 
the very eyes of his fellow planetarians, he said, what here¬ 
tofore had only been in the power of Og to do. Og is the 
Martian algebraic formula for the unknowable and ineffable 
It. The Martians admitted the existence of this Thing be¬ 
hind all phenomena, but expressed it algebraically as Og. 

The twenty-five million inhabitants of Mars (the Mar¬ 
tians put to death with a drug that brought beautiful dreams 
all the sick, stunted and ill-born; hence pity was rudimen¬ 
tary with them) had lived thus in a state of expectation 
bordering on ecstasy for three years, since the day Arcvad 
had announced his intention of doing that which, as he 
said, would at once be an act of supreme power and supreme 
mercy. And the Martians now spoke of this as the coming 
apotheosis of the genius of Arcvad. 
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Arcvad ascended to the top of his observatory and looked 
through his telescope. He was a giant even for a Martian. 
Above nine feet in height, his face was of a deep copperish red 
from which flamed two worlds, two mighty black suns. His 
head was surmounted with a crown of raven-black hair. His 
face was a Venice of furrows, lines and seams. The Martians 
said the face of Arcvad was a map of the planet, which is, 
indeed, a Venice with forty thousand canals. 

The night was brilliant. The Earth shone to the northeast 
—a scintillating purple patch. Arcvad had, through the 
powers of his monstrous telescope, made himself master of 
worlds. It was two thousand feet in length and the lens 
was five hundred feet in diameter. Its magnifying power 
was beyond all comprehension to Earthlings. One had but 
to look through it, and the rest was silence—and awe. It 
brought the planets of our sidereal system so near to the eye 
that only small parts of them could be seen at a time. It 
took Arcvad many years before he had seen all of Jupiter. 

He had discovered all the planets to be uninhabited—ex¬ 
cept the Earth and Saturn. But the Earth was the especial 
study of Arcvad. He was the master of that planet. For 
fifty years his eye and brain in conjunction with his fearful 
instrument had dissected the life of the beings on the neigh¬ 
boring planet. The life-drama on the little purple light in 
the distance was more familiar to Arcvad than to any Earth¬ 
ling. He was the perpetual spy of space. 

He had pondered for years on the phenomena of Earth- 
life. His essays and notes filled hundreds of volumes. These 
books, together with the moving pictures of Earth-life, which, 
thrown on giiant screens in the great halls of granite, 
were the fairy tales of Mars. These moving pictures, the 
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invention of Arcvad, were taken direct from the telescope 
by means of a wonderful instrument, the flwong. The first 
Earth moving-pictures—the cinematograph itself had been a 
source of amusement to the Martians hundreds of years be¬ 
fore the present time—had appeared at about the time of 
the American Civil War. Every event on the planet from 
the firing on Fort Sumter to the foundering of the Titanic 
—by what mighty good luck had Arcvad’s telescope rested 
just against that portion of the Earth that night!—was seen 
and known intimately to the Martian. Wars and wrecks 
being hardly comprehensible to the Martians, these pictures 
were a source of inexhaustible amazement and fascinating 
horror to them. The films were preserved for future genera¬ 
tions and were valued beyond all the canvases on Earth of 
Da Vinci and Rembrandt. The life of Tokio, New York, 
London, Berlin, Timbuctoo, Canton and Paris was the com¬ 
mon mental property of the Martians. They understood 
nothing of the insane motions of crowds, and the ugliness of 
the cities of the Earth was to them hallucinatingly fascin¬ 
ating. The monstrous novelty of New York, for instance, 
froze them with an unspeakably pleasant horror. 

As Arcvad looked through the telescope on this particular 
night the lens englobed New York. 

He looked at the city for an hour. “Proof-positive,” he 
muttered, and his face gleamed with Promethean scorn. The 
Great Event he had promised the Martians was near partur¬ 
ition. 

"Have you decided?” 

Arcvad looked up and saw standing behind him his most 
famous disciple, his beloved Astar—Astar the Magnificent he 
was called among the Martians. He looked enough like Arcvad 
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to have been his son, except that his hair was reddish gold. 
An Earthling would have said he was the epiphany of Da 
Vinci’s Golden Boy. He was fifteen Martian years old, which 
on Earth would have made him about thirty. His inventions 
and discoveries had already made him an immortal. The 
most useful of his inventions was an instrument by which 
one could bring the light from Deimos and Phobos—Mars’ 
two moons—to any particular spot on Mars, thus doing 
away with the necessity for artificial light of any kind in the 
streets and houses. Another and sublimer invention of 
Astar’s was the establishment by means of telepathy—long 
a psychic commonplace on the planet—of a common lan¬ 
guage between the inhabitants of Mars and Saturn. It was 
also possible for him to evoke beings from the invisible sixth 
and seventh dimensional realms, the fourth and fifth dimen¬ 
sions having long been explored by previous scientists. 

“I have decided,” answered Arcvad. "You know all my 
notes on this famous spot,”—indicating to Astar New York 
through the telescope. "These people, if they are people, or 
only a species of degenerate termite, as I firmly believe, are 
totally devoid of intelligence of any kind. In that city in 
particular all life seems devoid of reason or imagination. If, 
as we believe, we discovered a rudimentary brain among the 
inhabitants of this patch of "land”— putting his finger on 
Gorilla Land in Central Africa on a huge revolving map 
of the Earth—"it has disappeared entirely when we get to 
this city. Observe the antics of those who climb those huge 
towers, observe their motions, observe their gestures. They 
seem diseased past all hope. 

"Their manner of living, too, would argue a total absence 
of intelligence. Myriads seem to live in holes or shelves into 
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which they crawl and emerge mechanically, while a few have 
constructed castles that resemble ours. 

"They have never even seen our signals,” said Arcvad. 
"How quickly the Saturnians answered us! The insects on 
Thir”—the Martian name for the Earth—” or at least those 
in this particular city, spend their lives erecting great towers 
and tearing them down again. 

“No worse, though, after all, than the rest of Thir,” re¬ 
plied Astar. "One spot has, however, always attracted me 
more than any other, for here there are signs of order and 
even something of a sense of beauty.” Astar put his hand on 
the green spot on the map which on Earth is known as Paris. 

"The only sign of intelligence on the planet outside of 
Teltex”—indicating Gorilla Land in Central Africa—said 
Arcvad. "But how explain this?” 

Arcvad crossed the room, followed by Astar. They entered 
a vast room, the private cinematograph hall of Arcvad. He 
flashed on the canvas, by making a motion in the air, the 
totally incomprehensible spectacle of the Siege of Paris and 
the crimes of the Commune. 

"Our animals are more intelligent than those murderous 
termites or blood-letting infusoria, or whatever they are,” 
muttered Astar. 

"And they never sicken of blood and death down there, 
do they?” said Arcvad, and on the vast stage by another 
wave of the hand he had the carnage of Siege and Commune 
turned off and the scenes from the World War turned on. 

“What are they trying to do? What is their object in 
living that way?” asked Astar. 

"See with what fiendish delight and satisfaction they stab 
at one another’s entrails and walk into one another’s squashed 
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brains. Is it a sport, I wonder, something like our great 
games in rudimentary form?” 

Among the Martians the scenes from the World War, 
next to the massacre at Kishineff, were the most applauded 
in their cinematograph halls. Every mind speculated on the 
meaning of these fascinating charivaris on Thir. No one had 
arrived at any satisfactory solution. In the great colleges 
of learning every hypothesis had been ventured, but, like 
Arcvad and Astar, the learned minds were not able to ar¬ 
rive at any explanation. They had discovered things on 
Saturn by means of telepathy which awed them; on the 
Earth they had discovered things that either puzzled them or 
sent them into paroxysms of laughter. That little purple 
patch called Thir—was it the insane asylum of the three- 
dimensional world, or some rotten cancer in space, or a 
satire invented by Og? 

The incomparable scenery of the Earth was a source of 
eternal delight to the Martian, whether he saw it through a 
telescope or on the perfected cinematograph; but the minute 
the Martian eye caught the motions of a ril —Martian for 
Earthman—there were perplexity, paradox, mystery, horror 
or laughter. 

And it was whispered that the Great Event promised by 
Arcvad had something to do with Thir and the fate of the 
insane insect ril. 

On the twentieth day after the colloquy between Arcvad 
and Astar the Martians did no work. It was the day of the 
Great Astral Event. Telescopes of very conceivable kind 
were in use, and the few with the cinematographic attach¬ 
ment awaited the signal from Arcvad in his observatory. The 
night fell—a night of stars and lambent immensities. Never 
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had the Earth shone so brilliantly. Her purple rays advanced 
on space like screaming swords. 

It was the last day of the Earthling, and Arcvad the 
mighty had decreed their death at midnight on Mars—at a 
midnight which should be equivalent to 11 A. M. in New 
York City. And as the planet Thir turned on its axis and 
presented its face to the sun 11 A. M. would sound the knell 
of sentiency for the murderous, insane, foolish ril. 

For many years Arcvad had contemplated this act of 
mercy. The means of accomplishing it was of course a 
simple one to the Martian, and to Arcvad in particular. 
Among the forces known to Arcvad was a substance— bal — 
that once let loose in a given direction under the influence 
of propulsive instruments that only Arcvad could control 
would “electrocute,” so to speak, all forms of sentiency 
that it crossed. It pierced the etheric waves with the ease 
with which the electric bolt pierces the atmosphere of Earth. 
At the moment of euthanasia this substance, superior to the 
law of gravitation (a law that the Martians had discarded 
thousands of years before the birth of Arcvad), immobilized 
and petrified its object. 

The plan of Arcvad was to electrocute mankind on Earth, 
turning them into statues and embalming them simultane¬ 
ously. The sudden petrifaction of the ril on Thir and the 
throwing open of this vast museum to the eyes of his fellow- 
Martians for a period of fifty years, after which, with a 
subtle substance known as fi, he would as suddenly decom¬ 
pose the whole mass into gas and ether—this was what Arc¬ 
vad, the omnipotent and merciful Prospero of the fifth 
dimension, proposed to himself on this night! 

And the Event, is it not recorded on the cinematograph 
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films in the pleasure-palaces of Mars? The ambush in the 
light! That phantasmology of the petrified ril! That eternal 
uncreate tomorrow of Earthlings! That landscape of mani¬ 
kins caught in the act of living by the act of a scientific 
god! Those two billion air-bibbers who’ll drink no more 
o’ the air! The massed and serried dreams of the Earthling 
cut off forever from issue! That tragic ironym pronounced 
only fifty million miles away! 

Such smiling calvaries! Such a massacre of nonsense! Life 
stunned in its cells! 

The stockbroker transfixed and doomed for fifty years to 
look with wide open eye at the price of Standard Oil. 

The devotee whose knees shall wear cups in the hard flag 
and whose eyes must forever be riveted on the symbol of 
his impotent god. 

Five million pedestrians in New York, Paris, Berlin, Lon¬ 
don, Tokio and Calcutta that shall never see their errands’ 
end. 

Millions of soldiers on dress parade in France, Germany, 
Italy, England and Japan turned to automata, tin soldiers 
for daws to peck at. 

The harlot who will never earn that dollar. The million¬ 
aire churchwarden congealed in the act of ordering a rise 
in the price of beef, as powerless as the Communist who sits 
there at his desk, his fulmination forever frozen in his brain. 

“Any given moment in time,” Arcvad once wrote in one 
of his beautiful metaphysical studies, “is the epitome of 
Time itself, because the only point in Time that really exists 
is the now, the present moment.” 

And it is because of this profound truth that life on the 
planet-Earth—the life of the ril on Thir—is visible in the 
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ghastly but fascinating pictures seen through the telescopes 
and cinematograph films on Mars. 

The Earthling in his petrified gestures and attitudes epi¬ 
tomizes his evolution—such as it was; and it is to Arcvad the 
omnipotent and all-merciful that the rils owe the abridg¬ 
ment of their sufferings through future cycles. 

It is thus that Ril the Inconsequent, Ril the Obtuse, be¬ 
came Ril the Marvellous, Ril the Beautiful. 
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FOREWORD 

"The Eighth Heaven” (Book No. 5) is part of my large 
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1 )• 

Other books, which are parts of my other eleven unpub¬ 
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I write because I wish to make for ideas, which are my 
ideas, a place in the world. If I could foresee that these ideas 
must take from you peace of mind and repose, if in these 
ideas that I sow I should see the germs of bloody wars and 
even the cause of the ruins of many generations, I would 
nevertheless continue to spread them. It is neither for the 
love of you nor even for the love of truth that I express what 
I think. No—I sing! I sing because I am a singer. If I use 
you in this way, it is because I have need of your ears!— 

Max Stirner 

Now, after Maya had completed her Seven Heavens of Illu¬ 
sion there fell upon her ear the mocking laughter of the gods 
in the Eighth Heaven—the Kingdom of Irony—and Maya 
knew that her work had been in vain. 

Only the Great make great Lies .—Gobind Behari Lai. 



I. 

BLEEDING CHIMERAS 

GULLIBUS: But if your theories prevailed what would 
become of the race? 

SATIRICUS: The race? My dear Gullibus, there is no 
such thing as the race; like posterity, it is a verbal supersti¬ 
tion. "To live for posterity” is the phrase of sentimental 
faddists. The attempt to live up to that phrase results in 
mental, moral and physical decay. 

I can conceive of nothing more immoral than to sacrifice 
a present benefit in order to avoid a future evil. Grasp what 
you can now. Why should we live like a naked hypothesis, 
sacrificing the facts of this day for fear of the things that 
may not happen to-morrow? Social evolution is the evolution 
of phrases. The idea that we should so order our lives to 
benefit generations not yet born is an idea that came into 
the world with the advent of the scientific Christian, the 
lowest type of the Christian. 

Let us look at some of the consequences were men to live 
solely with an eye to the good of posterity. What would 
become of theological sin, the one thing that gives form, 
color and symmetry to life? We dream of transmitting our 
sins and our defects as well as our virtues, and a father would 
rather see a son resemble him on his seamy side alone than not 
to have the son resemble him at all. The dream is to have 
"a chip of the old block.” 



GULLIBUS: You mean to say, Satiricus, that we are all 
in love with sin? 

SATIRICUS: Yes. The concepts of Heaven, of Perfec¬ 
tion, are but the soul brooding over its abrogated darling 
sins. Perfection is sin deferred. The dream of a perfect 
social state, for instance, springs from cupidity. As for me, 
the most beautiful thing I can think of is a life wherein 
I shall live out my thwarted predatory instincts. That is 
a marvellously beautiful thought which comes to me at 
times—that in some other sphere, social or celestial, I will 
be able to do all those things which the policeman would 
not allow me to do here. That would be Heaven! For the 
way of the transgressor who meets no resistance is paved 
with gold. 

GULLIBUS: And conscience, Satiricus, what of that? 

SATIRICUS: It is not our sins that have begotten con¬ 
science. On the contrary, it is the inability to realize our 
sinful (miserable word!) desires that gives us that uncom¬ 
fortable feeling which is known as conscience. Successful 
murderers, thieves and swindlers have no conscience until 
they are caught. Then they fake one. Success never had a 
conscience. It is born of fear and baffled instinct. Con¬ 
science is the homage that Failure pays to the policeman. 

Altruistic ideals are indeed valuable if we do not try to 
live up to them. Nothing so coarsens a thing as to use it. 
The sublime is only sublime as long as we do not humanize 
it. Self-sacrifice is a sublime feeling; it attracts because of its 
unreality. To live for others! Superb uplift in those words! 
What exaltation in the idea! And, my dear Gullibus, it only 
exalts because it is an idea. We love goodness in inverse 
ratio to our means of realizing it. Pegasus appeals to the 
imagination because he never existed. Drag him from his 
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habitation in the clouds and we would yoke him to furni¬ 
ture vans. It is thus with our ideals. If by any accident a 
great ideal becomes practicable it is soon ground up in the 
mills of the commonplace—and so loses all its beauty. 

GULLIBUS: What a paradoxist you are! You destroy 
the value of both conscience and the ideal. Has the ideal, 
for instance, no value at all? 

SATiRICUS: Of course—did I not just speak of its 
value? The ideal of self-sacrifice has an aesthetic value, like 
a sunset or a charming landscape. It has the beauty of 
perspective, the vague charm of aloofness. It has the value 
of an incentive. To degrade a dream into a concrete rule 
of conduct is as vulgar a thing as to litter the heavens with 
patent medicine advertisements. 

Have you noticed how convictions lose their force when 
enacted into law? All our legislative bodies are engaged in 
repealing or ignoring what the previous body ordained. It 
is a tragedy of the Ideal—the debacle of Imagination. 

The man who goes to the stake for his convictions is an 
ass. But the martyr as a motive for a work of art or a novel 
is invaluable. For the beauty of an act of martyrdom lies 
in the fact that it will appear beautiful to somebody else. 
It has an aesthetic value only and is absolutely destitute of 
moral significance. Bruno, Savonarola, Jesus, Joan of Arc 
and Socrates were merely obstinate fanatics. It is we who 
have created them. A kind of ex-post facto idealism. 

Now as to this craze of living for posterity and the "good 
of the race,” the motive is not moral, but aesthetic; and 
that it has a value (as a human motive) no one can doubt 
who loves the marvellous literature of the New Testament, 
the jeweled but meaningless prose of Ruskin and the simple 
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patriarchal style of the later Tolstoy. What literature the 
unphilosophical philosophy of self-sacrifice has given us! 

GULLIBUS: And Truth—what becomes of that in this 
amazing view? 

SATIRICUS: Truth! There is only one truth—the uni¬ 
versality of error. You remember what I said about Pegasus? 
Well, if men ever discovered the Truth they would be bored 
to death. Without error life would not be worth living. 
Indeed, life is hardly worth the living to-day because it is 
so much better than it used to be. People actually commit 
suicide now because they are happy—that is, they are bored 
with life, and what is boredom but the highest phase of 
happiness? 

We are confronted by the dreadful possibility that every 
ideal may soon be realized. The Communists and Socialists 
are about to decree the end of poverty and will substitute a 
collective ennui. The pride of individual rank is to make 
way for rank collective pride. The Empire of the Wise will 
soon be in the dust and every wise man will be compelled 
to live out his system as a penance for having dared to 
dream it. 

And then in these days we are all understood. We no 
longer know the sweet secret of incommunicable sorrows. 
We are no longer mysterious. We read each other like circus 
billboards. Life has lost its savor of mutual ignorance. The 
brain is discovering all things, even its own limitations. 
Everything is classifiable. We are verging toward truth, 
goodness and cosmic lassitude. I foresee a time when there 
will no longer be room for those exquisite hatreds and subtle 
jealousies from which we at present derive such pleasure. 

GULLIBUS: You don’t seriously hold that our hatreds 
are a source of pleasure, do you? 
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SATIRICUS: Nothing is more clearly true. All hatred 
adds to self-esteem, and anything that adds to self-esteem 
must be pleasurable. Envy I hold to be the first and highest 
of virtues. To be envious of another reveals to us our own 
limitations. It makes us desire the things we lack; and this 
gives birth to the instinct of pursuit. 

I often conceive envy as an exquisite perfume. It gives 
us our ideals. It is the fairest flower that blossoms on the 
Tree of Good and Evil. I, for one, dear Gullibus, would not 
consent to live another minute did the Green Goddess de¬ 
sert me. 

Envy is certainly the father of genius and the mother at 
least of self-culture. The total absence of this almost universal 
spur argues a low origin—bovine or porcine. We find little en¬ 
vy among peasants because they have no knowledge of values 
and no aspirations; they would rather sleep on a dunghill 
than in the village Ritz. 

Nothing so titillates my daily life as a desire for my 
neighbor’s wife, or his rugs, or his gold. Those who lack 
this divine and urgent fire of envy will be found prosy 
and virtuous or stupidly wise. To dream of undoing your 
neighbor raises the tide of life—and dear old Herbert Spencer, 
you know, defines pleasure as "a rise in the tide of life.” 

This is the age of intellectual Borgias; but it will pass, 
is passing now with the coming apotheosis of stupidity, the 
Brotherhood of Man. 

The Brotherhood of Man! What a gigantic, mirific ego¬ 
tism! We so love ourselves that, not being content with 
that, we are constantly seeking to be some one else. The 
precious fluids of self-hood seek discharge in other modes 
of life than our own. 

The passion for the consummation of the scheme of the 
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Brotherhood of Man is generated in the monstrous desire of 
certain o’erbrimming egotists to expand the bladder of self 
to the dimensions of the race. The soul of man blasphemously 
seeks to take on the characteristics of Omnipotence; this 
it calls self-sacrifice. Men desire to be MAN; this they 
name the Brotherhood of Man. 

GULLIBUS: And what becomes of justice? 

SATIRICUS: Justice is another catchword. It is as fugi¬ 
tive as the idea of God. It has never been defined. The only 
definition of justice that sounds rational to me is the tiger’s 
(also Kipling’s) definition: What you want go and take. It is 
just that the strong should prey and that the weak should 
pray. All that I have has been stolen, even my present 
reasoning—or lack of it. If anyone interferes with my 
methods, that is unjust, for injustice may be defined as 
setting an arbitrary limit to Power. 

Our present social condition is the most unjust imaginable 
because of the unceasing depredations of the weak on the 
strong. All organized government is used by the weak to 
harry and oppress primitive strength. Hence the present 
reign of mediocrity. The strongest go to the wall or jail 
and the unfittest survive and write our laws, our literature 
and our poems. You see, Gullibus, it is the old posterity- 
worship idea again. We are preserving the race at the ex¬ 
pense of the individual. There is no justice in a system 
that will tie a Gulliver to the ground and allow myriad black 
ants from the government ant-villages to evacuate on him. 

GULLIBUS: You are hardly convincing. From your 
remarks I gather that you have a very poor opinion of 
civilization. Come, have some common-sense. 

SATIRICUS: Common-sense is vulgar sense. Let us put 
common-sense aside and talk intelligently. Civilization is 
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a device for increasing human wants. There is nothing more 
frightful than a sense of satisfaction with things. Content¬ 
ment is ever the doctrine of senility. 

No, my dear Gullibus, let us not underestimate the bles¬ 
sings of civilization. Nowhere else can you find such ex¬ 
quisite pains and sufferings. Nothing so promotes the pic¬ 
turesquely criminal as our great and compact cities. The 
so-called vileness of modern life is the one thing that redeems 
it. It made Balzac, Zola, Gissing and Dreiser possible. The 
slums are worth while when they manure such talents. Or¬ 
ganized want—that is London and New York; unique 
thought, is it not? Artists and psychologists and thinkers 
are profoundly interested in the phenomenon. Dickens and 
Victor Hugo and Anatole France have made fortunes by 
pitying the poor. Want and Misery are the clay of the 
modern artistic spirit. Thus does civilization tend to per¬ 
petuate the arts and sciences. Gloria in Excelsis! Have a 
cigarette? 
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II. 


THE CRIMSON LAUGH 

GULLIBUS: You seem, then, to be convinced that life 
was made to look at as one ogles an opera-singer through 
a lorgnette—a kind of Roman holiday perpetually revived 
for the delectation of aesthetic and intellectual Neros. 

SATIRICUS: Indeed, just that. Life was created by an 
Artist for artists. And as you have mentioned Nero, I wish 
to give to him what the world has so long withheld. No 
man, not even Jesus, has been so completely misunderstood as 
Nero. He was neither crazy nor cruel. He was a supreme 
genius, and when I say genius I mean aesthete and ironist, 
for genius is nothing but the aesthetic perception of the ab¬ 
surd. It is the humor of a super-sensible vision. In fact, I 
should say that all hearty laughter is a form of genius, just 
as all real genius is a form of laughter. 

If I should be asked who were the greatest humorists that 
ever lived I should say Aeschylus, Shakespeare, Montaigne, 
Emerson, Ibsen, Hugo, Whitman, Napoleon, Machiavelli, 
Nero. These men, in their several ways, travestied existence. 
They mimicked nature in an inimitable manner and satirized 
the illusions of men. Probably of all these geniuses Nero 
was the greatest and profoundest. He was besides, I believe, 
an intensely religious man. 

GULLIBUS: Nero a profound, a religious man! You are 
joking. 
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SATIRICUS: Of course, my dear Gullibus, I am joking 
—but in the manner of the gods; and that, you know, is a 
serious matter to mortals. Nero was religious in that he of 
all men—Napoleon excepted if you like—incarnated in him¬ 
self Fate and Destiny. Conceiving himself to be a super¬ 
being—as do all intensely religious minds—he attempted to 
reorganize life. His fetes, his celebrations, his orgies, his cruel¬ 
ties, admirable as they were, fell far short of the orgies, 
cruelties and deviltries that Nature herself invents. 

Nero sought, like Napoleon, to drive home to the super¬ 
ficial mind the imminence of death, the dastardliness of 
Nature, the hideous possibilities that the future hides for each 
one of us. To do this he required living subjects, and he used 
them for his purpose with the same carelessness and non¬ 
chalance as does Nature. And above the orgies, the shrieks 
of pain, the groans of the dying, the wails of the lost and the 
flames of Rome he sat like a god, imperturbable, smiling, 
eye-dry. 

He was not in those moments a Caliban, but a god on 
his throne who said, "You see, I, too, may create and destroy. 
Vanitas, vanitalum” and all the rest of it. Had ever mortal 
such an exquisite sense of humor! Had ever mortal such a 
gift of irony! He satirized literature by mocking it with his 
own pen. He satirized his sex by dressing as a woman. 
He satirized the stage by acting. And he satirized life by 
destroying it at will. He was the Prospero of diabolism. 
Among the great, Nero is the Sphinx. 

Do you not envy the stars that watched the Titanic go 
down? Do you not envy those eyes that turned to a fiddle 
when a city was burning? Ah! Gullibus, we all secretly 
aspire to be Neros; but none of us is an emperor nowadays, 
and humor is dead. 
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GULLIBUS: But we still laugh. 

SATIRICUS: A dry, hectic, intermittent laugh. As a 
matter of fact, we no longer laugh. We snicker, we giggle, 
we chuckle with spite, disappointment or satisfaction, but 
no one throws his head back and lets out those resonant 
guffaws of the drunken Greeks and Rabelais. 

Real laughter is almost a lost art. The best of us smile 
mentally. But it is a sad smile, a gray smile, a smile jeweled 
with tears. To-day we suspect the man who laughs, and 
rightly so; his motive is ulterior. Hearty laughter disarms. 
Beware of laughter; it is neither natural nor fashionable. 
They who laugh should be muzzled. It is a blasphemy against 
the founder of a great religion. We have been sitting at a 
two-thousand-year-old wake, Gullibus, and the laughing 
mouth is closed—maybe forever. 

If I ever go insane, Gullibus, it will be through excess of 
mirth, and not through excess of sorrow. One may weep for 
an hour; but one cannot laugh for an hour. I seek out the 
tragic continually as a guard, as a ward, against my uncon¬ 
trollable passion to laugh. I retain my sanity through my 
pains. The insane seldom weep. Their laughter is demoniacal. 
For they perceive the meaning of life in its entirety. They 
are at the summit of perception. May Heaven preserve me 
from too great a sense of humor! It is the devil’s greatest 
weapon. 

All life aspires, not to music, but to laughter. It is the 
final rhythm, the final harmony, the infinite. It is Isis, and 
whoso lifts the veil dies. Pain is natural, salutary, cleansing. 
Laughter in its higher manifestations is unnatural and de¬ 
structive. Why is the highest wisdom always pictured with 
a faint smile on its lips? Because it is on the threshold of the 
Secret. It stands near to lunacy. Had another horizon, an- 
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other perspective, opened in the brains of Aristophanes, Swift 
and Cervantes they would have made the ascension to idiocy. 

Flaubert, in whom reigned the spirit of that uproarious 
laughter which comes to those who venture out on the cusp 
of the moon and peep over at the earth, saved himself in the 
lustral waters of hate. He choked, spat at and cursed the 
bourgeoisie until he fell into a healthy epileptic fit. This 
redeemed him from the peril of Laughter. 

There is no hell like the perpetual smile. Leonardo da Vinci 
put into the smile of the Mona Lisa the very last word in 
cosmic grief—the grief of those who are born to the myster¬ 
ious Delphian laughter of the gods. 

GULLIBUS: You tangle me all up; you run away 

from me; your reasoning, if it is such, is all ellipses. I do not 
understand you. 

SATIRICUS: My dear fellow, it isn’t necessary. I do 
not understand myself. I haven’t the slightest knowledge 
of what I am talking about. I follow my Genius, my Demon, 
my spontaneous feelings. I am not analyzing anything—I am 
turning somersaults like the multi-visioned God. If you are 
seeking unity read John Stuart Mill’s "Logic”. It is all abraca¬ 
dabra to me. I only understand the illogical, the contradictory, 
the irrational, the unreasoned, the absurd. 

To understand one’s self! What a blasphemy! It would 
be necessary to be God, and even then the matter is in 
question, for I do not believe that God understands himself. 
No! The absurd, the illogical, the irrational is the law of 
life. Reasoning is the lowest of mental faculties next to mem¬ 
ory; and reasoning is only the logic of memory. Reasoning is 
middle-class and is a matter that concerns efficiency experts, 
mechanics, inventors, Presidents and that sort of people. 
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Is there anything more tiresome than a logical person? I 
would rather be insane than be understood. If it were not 
that the Fantastic, the Grotesque, the Absurd took on a 
body every little while and called itself Heine, Wilde, Rabe¬ 
lais, Nietzsche, Poe, Lewis Carroll, DeCasseres, we would be 
reduced to Edisons, Wrights, Morses, Fords and those other 
nobodies whom everyone understands and patronizes. 

Reason, logic, rationality, have no perspectives. They 
define, limit, suffocate all that they touch. Reason destroys 
sight, imagination and beyondness. It is a blind-alley. Thank 
God our lives are not according to Euclid!—at least mine 
is not. Euclid became famous through and because of his 
stupendous ignorance. He was the Genius of Reason incar¬ 
nate. He found a flowing, evanescent, divinely topsy-turvy 
universe—that universe that Heraclitus, in his godlike percep¬ 
tion, made a dazzling kaleidoscope of colored vibration— 
and left us a universe static, motionless, measured, wrapped 
up, fixed. His book is a museum of nonsense. It is the bible 
of beavers and bridge-builders. I love it—but only for its 
absurdities. And the vaunted genius of Newton is no better. 
But an Einstein is born unto us. He is Heraclitus come back 
in the flesh, the renaissance of the Irrational. 

A child cannot understand either Euclid or Newton, and 
what a child cannot understand is nonsense per se. Children 
have no notion of Number, on which the rational and logical 
are founded. It must be taught them like any other lie. 
Every child is a genius—that is, it personifies the fantastic, 
the grotesque, the inconsistent, the absurd, the illogical, the 
irreverent. The child is Puck and only becomes a Euclidian 
or a Newtonian by gelding its very soul. 
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No, my dear Gullibus, if I talked or thought or wrote 
from now until the end of all time you would not find one 
atom of what the English call "sense” in my sentences. Has 
"sense” done one memorable thing in the world? Had I 
my way I would throw Euclid and Jevons out of every 
school and substitute for them Rabelais and "Don Quixote” 
—two books that are the beginning and end of Revelation, 
the perfect mirrors of life. 

GULLIBUS: But there is the sublime reasoning of Plato, 
Spinoza and Descartes. 

SATlRICUS: Divine fantastics all! Anything but reas- 
oners. When reasoning becomes sublime it is no longer reas¬ 
on; it is poetry, insanity or action. The reasoning of Plato, 
Spinoza and Descartes leads to a species of insanity—a divine 
theological nympholepsy, an intoxication of abstractions, an 
ecstasy of absurdities. 

Spinoza fell in love with God and made him a bedfellow. 
Plato ascended in the aeroplane of his Ideas and made a 
record for altitude; but the humorous part of the whole affair 
was that his machine broke under him and left him suspended 
in the Infinite, a light-treader—and, between you and me, 
Gullibus, a very foolish figure. Descartes believed that by 
emptying his head of all thought he had reached God. He 
believed he had ascended into the infinite when, as a matter 
of fact, he had descended to infantility. 

They were the Three Musketeers of Philosophy—and only 
a Cervantes (who was D’Artagnan) could do justice to their 
escapades. Sublime? Yes—but just at that point where their 
reasoning broke down and the demon Frenzy took possession 
of them. They trepanned the skull of God by their math- 
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ematics and when they peeped into the brain that lay before 
them they went crazy because of what they saw. In other 
words, they began life as surgeons and ended it as poets. 

But what superb air is that, Gullibus, they are playing up 
there at the Mansion. What music! Is it Liszt or Offenbach 
or a bit from "Patience”? 
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III. 


THE BATON OF THE DEVIL 

GULLIBUS: Liszt, Offenbach, "Patience”! What a com¬ 
parison, or, rather, lack of comparison! How can you mix up 
good, bad and indifferent music that way? 

SATIRICUS: There is no such thing as bad music—and 
of course indifferent music is inconceivable. Well, there is no 
such thing as good music, either. There is only music. Just 
as there is sunlight and no such thing as good or bad sunlight. 
Of course, jazz is not music; it’s merely the sex-caterwauling 
of apes. 

The mood is everything; the music is nothing. All dis¬ 
crimination in music is an affectation. The "trained musical 
ear” is a very long ear and just a trifle pendant. If I had to 
pass a judgment on music, I should say all music is "bad”— 
using that word in the ethical and theological sense. Huneker 
said it is the most formidable weapon of the Evil One. It 
is criminal to let a child hear a waltz, especially if it is a 
Strauss waltz. It is criminal to let a child hear music of any 
kind. It is the universal solvent of the will. Music has more 
victims to its credit than either nicotine or alcohol. It is the 
enemy of common-sense and saps the root-conventions that 
keep society together. 

Music is unchaste, immoral, anarchic, lascivious and breeds 
thought. It is anti-social. It is not only the enemy of con¬ 
tinence, but it is incestuous. It never made a weak man 
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strong, took a harlot from the street or kept a soldier from 
butchering or pillaging. In fact, thousands go to war merely 
to listen to the band. All harlotry today is caused by the 
music that the girl first hears on the hurdy-gurdy or merry- 
go-round and afterward in the dance-hall. Have you ever 
read the "Kreutzer Sonata” of Tolstoy? Of course you have. 
And of course you know your Wagner and your Liszt. 

Music is the beginning and end of every evil that makes 
life so fascinating. Speaking as a moralist, I believe it should 
be legislated against as we legislate against the importation 
of opium. As it is always the fashion to meddle with the 
unborn, let us bring them into the world with at least a 
chance to be virtuous, upright and sane. Make music a crime 
and the battle is half won. Destroy the human imagination 
and all that feeds it and you destroy vice, crime, and all the 
ills that flesh seems to delight in. The great composers are 
the Apaches of the moral world. They should be executed 
by the State before puberty. There never will be peace in the 
world so long as a human being is allowed to compose a "Mar- 
sellaise.” Men will foment wars in order to sing it unmolested 
and frenetically. 

Have you ever noticed the satanism of the great composers’ 
faces? And their imaginations! Strange gardens wherein grow 
monstrous flowers and poisonous weeds which their possessors 
feed to the populations of a whole planet. 

Oh, Gullibus, give me a violin, the musical sensibility of 
Paginini and the brain of Aristophanes and I could teach the 
Devil himself some new vices. 
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IV. 


THE BEAUTIFUL VICE 

GULLIBUS: A new vice! Could you be the protagonist, 
Satiricus, of a new vice I wonder what it would be like. 

SATIRICUS: It would be the realization of a very old and 
a very beautiful vice, but I should wish to apply it generally, 
to every form of life. Heretofore it has been in the keeping 
of a few artistic minds; but I should like to reorganize it and 
make of it a religion, a philosophy or an educational system. 

I speak, Gullibus, of the vice of the Artificial, the Insin¬ 
cere. Profundity and sincerity have no roots except in sham 
and logic. I have noticed that the stupid are always sincere. 
They are both virtues—seriousness and sincerity: Christian 
virtues, bourgeois virtues, the very dugs of moral systems, 
English ethical codes and New England poetry. 

If you wish proof in philosophy that seriousness, profun¬ 
dity, ugliness and stupidity are interchangeable terms read 
the "Origin of Species”, Herbert Spencer’s "Psychology”, the 
"Phenomonology” of Hegel, the "Creative Evolution” of 
Bergson, and Karl Marx. Place alongside of them the dazzling 
artificiality and laughing insincerity of Heine, Renan, Oscar 
Wilde, Bernard Shaw, Anatole France, Remy de Gourmont. 
The first build universes of lead, the second carve universes 
out of the air and blow them away with the nonchalance of 
God. 
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Go to the Greeks, who were the supreme adepts of art¬ 
ificiality and insincerity. The "Dialogues” of Plato are the 
contortions of a Harlequin. Artistotle said, "The universe 
has no insides; it is all outside, and here it is in my books.” 
The Greeks invented all the sublime lies that we have stolen. 
Their fables, their allegories, their tragedies and comedies, 
their painting, their sculpture, their architecture were art¬ 
ificial, transitory, things lightly seen and lightly recorded by 
the light of a campfire, during a battle, in a bath. 

The "profound wisdom of the Greeks” is as purely an in¬ 
vention of the elephantine European imagination as are the 
miracles of Jesus. The very cosmology left to us by Hesiod 
is a fanciful tour de force. They have left us no book that 
contains a "divine revelation.” They were in love with things 
as they are, the divine artificiality of this day and this night, 
the ironic insincerity of events. What was not registered on 
their senses did not exist, and a dead man was simply a corpse 
—no more. 

If no one took any one else seriously it would be a delicious 
world. Man has one supreme gift that has not been given 
to any other form of life in the universe—the ability to pose. 
As Jules de Gaultier, that great French thinker, says, Man 
alone has been dowered with the faculty of conceiving him¬ 
self as he is not. In the evolution of the human imagination 
the summit is reached in the poseur. But he must be born 
to the purple; he cannot put it on like a sweater. 

When we look back at the Greeks we see that all they 
did was a pose. They seem to have decreed their own birth 
and evolved a civilization for the purpose of attitudinizing 
before the kodak of Posterity. They knew the secret of rein¬ 
carnation here on earth in this present life. In a single glance 
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they divined the law of life, that it was all a question of pos¬ 
tures and masks, and they adapted themselves to that law. 

They are the only people of which we have any knowledge 
who had an inherent right to the earth. The Jews may have 
been heaven-born, and the Mohammedans may have sprung 
from Allah, and the Romans may have come from Mars, and 
the Christians may have been born of Adam; but the Greeks 
were planet-born. They were out of the bowels of Pan. They 
posed even in Death. 

To live is to lie. To act is to pose. Sincerity, strictly speak¬ 
ing, cannot exist. To-day we have not the sincere religious 
insincerity of the Greeks, but we have the religious and insin¬ 
cere sincerity of Christianity and Judaism, which latter atti¬ 
tude makes for tragedy as the former made for humor. It is 
the difference between irony and hypocrisy, the difference be¬ 
tween the Artificial and the Insincere as escapes into the 
heavens of light and air and liberty and the Mysterious and 
the Serious worn as disguises by beings who are ashamed to 
live according to the rules of the Immanent Lie. 

It is the pose, Gullibus, that makes our lives romantic and 
supportable. On arising each morning, we—all of us—pre¬ 
pare our pose for the day. In the freshness of the morning 
each being conceives an artificial and impossible vision of him¬ 
self or herself no different from the egocentric visions induced 
in the brain by opium or alcohol. The day dies and the 
dream—the pose—dies with it. It is like the "morning after” 
of a debauch. 

This is the eternal comedy of the daily tragedy—trying 
to make ourselves and others believe that we are other than 
we are. Hypocrisy generates the beautiful in character. The 
pose is the Lie Beautiful and gives reality to our ideals and 
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ennobles our weaknesses and imperfections by straining them 
to the breaking point. 

Bottoms all, we conceive ourselves as Prosperos and Don 
Juans. Tartuffes, we pose as Jobs and supermen of varying 
degrees. If you have not your pose you are as uninteresting 
as a cow. 

Woman is seductive because she is the liar, the hypocrite, 
the artificial being par excellence. Her life is a pose and an 
artifice from the cradle to the grave. She will never be under¬ 
stood not because she is profound but because she is so shallow 
and vapory that we cannot grasp her least thought, her least 
feeling, her least action. She confounds us by her multiple 
poses, her subtle surface-play. 

Charming, hypocritical Woman! She never means what she 
says, "practices what she preaches” or "lives up to her con¬ 
victions” or "sticks to her principles.” 

The sane and serious are a menace to the race, a kill-joy 
at the orgy of existence. Sanity and seriousness are the prime 
curses of civilization. They are the masks of blackguards, 
dictators and saviors. To be in earnest, Gullibus, is really a 
defect of the understanding; it is a kind of lunacy wherein 
a fixed idea blankets the brain and smooths the admirable in¬ 
coherence of life to a smug symmetry and proportion. The 
"sublime sincerity” of Prometheus himself looks ridiculous in 
the vision of the Aristophanic eye. 

No, Gullibus, there is no form of sincerity that in the last 
analysis is not interchangeable with stupidity. Life is sub¬ 
lime—if it is sublime—because of its perpetual failure to rea¬ 
lize itself. It is inherently vicious, inherently artificial, eter¬ 
nally worth while. Were I God—and I may be some day, who 
knows?—I would create each being in the likeness of Jurgen, 
Tartarin or Don Quixote. My new vice is merely to teach 
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each one to appear other than he is, to make a religion of the 
artificial, the insincere, the pose. 

We should mock existence at each moment, mock ourselves, 
mock others, mock everything by the perpetual creation of 
fantastic and grotesque attitudes, gestures and attributes. 

I call it a "vice” because I merely desire to use the jargon 
of current ethical schools. Secretly, Gullibus, I lead a respect¬ 
able life, and I desire to break none of the conventions. Be¬ 
sides, my doctrine of the eternal pose has a metaphysical and 
egotistic basis. The pose is a promise of immortality. We end 
by becoming the being we mimic. Death may cut me off 
here, but my poses, if there is passion behind them, may pos¬ 
sibly be continued elsewhere. I desire to prolong my fictitious 
selves into the Infinite. I am always at a rehearsal. 

But there! I am growing serious and I’ll soon be as stupid 
as a college professor. 
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V. 


THE KING OF LUKAHEVA 

GULLIBUS: My cigarette has gone out, and without it 
I can no longer follow you. 

SATIRICUS: Have one of these. They were given to me 
by the King of the Island of Lukaheva. He was the wisest 
monarch that ever reigned. His tyranny, his absolutism, his 
diabolism were of the most perfect kind. He perfected and 
worked out, among other things, a system for the extinction 
of geniuses and thinkers. 

He was a Russian Nihilist who during the Czar’s time had 
been sent to Siberia for life. While working in the mines he 
became suddenly converted—through one of those strange 
psychological processes by which the subconscious nature sud¬ 
denly empties all her chips and shavings into the boiling pot 
of consciousness—to the belief that the most beneficent form 
of government was an absolute monarchy with a bourgeois 
Attila as the sovereign. 

He escaped from the mines in Siberia, and in less than three 
years he was absolute ruler of Lukaheva, in the South Seas. 
Here he worked out his theory. He converted a very savage, 
virile, rebellious race to one of relative simplicity and docility 
by teaching them the Sermon on the Mount and the other 
doctrines of Jesus. As he came there well supplied with glit¬ 
tering brass crosses, many colored rosaries and barrels of gum- 
drops he had little trouble in training them. 
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Renunciation, compliance, non-resistance and mutual love 
were the leading articles of the faith. Whoever violated in 
the slightest manner the precepts he gave out were beheaded 
by his orders. He equipped the Lukahevans with a Heaven 
and a Hell and chose from among the virgins each year a new 
stock of wives for himself. 

His mastery became absolute. If any one dared to oppose 
him even by word he was executed for violating a dictum of 
Jesus, who had been born so that the Lukahevans—until the 
advent of the Russian living in a state of conscienceless and 
dynamic sin—should become simple and gentle. 

When I met the King, my dear Gullibus, he was over 
seventy. Through the Gospel, the axe, the colored beads and 
the gumdrops these people had arrived at an unbelievable state 
of simplicity and childish trustfulness. Utopia at last!, I ex¬ 
claimed. Here is the Blessed Isle! Peaceful, charitable, loving 
one another more than they loved themselves, unoriginal, 
stupid, they reproduced like rabbits and died in the fullness 
of their colored beads, which it seems the King had set as 
the highest reward anyone could receive from him for obedi¬ 
ence and meekness. 

The King showed me one woman who had produced eight 
children at one litter. She was all beads from head to foot. 
One day he took me into his catacombs—his "museum of 
freaks” as he called it—and showed me the skulls and bones 
of all those who in the first years of his reign had dared to 
question his decrees or the decrees of Him who reigned in the 
Lukahevan heavens, the Hero of Four Romances, which many 
Lukahevans could now read in the original between secret 
census-swelling moments. He pointed proudly to the masses 
of bones and said they were the sports on the Tree of the 
Knowledge of Good and Evil—geniuses, heretics, thinkers, 
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revokes of the Lukahevan tribe. They had sneered at his 
theory of race-eugenics—and there they were! 

The King was a delightful companion and, moreover, one 
of the most intelligent men I ever met. Not having read a 
book in fifty years, he was of course an original thinker. 
Never having read a newspaper in that time, he had become 
a seer. He held that kings only had the right to be anar¬ 
chists. Anarchy was an aristocratic attitude, just as thought 
was an aristocratic function. And he had many other views 
which struck me as being exceedingly grotesque—for instance, 
that kings and rulers of all kinds had no more insidious foe 
than the common family bathtub. In fact, he openly said to 
me one day that he was writing a book to be called "Why 
the Poor Should Be Kept Dirty.” 

The simplicity of the man! And the miracle he had brought 
about! He had brought the gospel of brotherhood and equal¬ 
ity to a raw, savage people, and he was to leave it in the 
mansuetude of a perfected shyness. It is true that at first he 
had to let a little blood, but the doctrine of love had con¬ 
quered at last, and the poisoned arrow and the radiantly 
painted medico-fatalist were now laid aside for the plough¬ 
share and the spinning-wheel. 

I talked to many of the inhabitants of this blessed isle, 
flaming like a green carbuncle in a placid delft-blue sea, and 
they all answered me with such deference, such timorousness, 
there was so much sweetness, light and meekness in their 
voices that it stung me to the navel to think that I was still 
a cultured liar with a militant backbone. 

As I bade the King good-by I thought I saw a merry twinkle 
in his eye. Something about him struck me at that moment 
as being strange, awesome. He seemed for a moment to be 
an Incarnation. Whether by accident or design, the flap of 
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his shirt was open that day—or had the wind blown it open? 
—and I saw hanging from his neck by a string a deathhead, 
an axe and a cross, all carved in wood and linked with a wire. 

I had met the founder of an empire and of a religion. I 
knew it by the medals that hung from his neck. 

In parting he gave me these cigarettes, Gullibus. Let us 
smoke them and meditate on the wisdom of Abra-ca-Dabra. 
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VI. 


THE INCARNATIONS OF ABRA 

GULLIBUS: Let us not speak of anything so common¬ 
place as Abra. He has been threshed out to a wisp. 

SATIRICUS: Business is business. And our business is al¬ 
ways with Abra. As his seeming neglect of us becomes greater 
and greater with the progress of our knowledge our interest 
in him grows. I mean by Abra the unknowable and the 
visible; the contingent, the marvellous evocations of move¬ 
ment that we call life and the mosaics and arabesques of the 
imagination that we call creeds. 

For Abra is everywhere and in everything, though I doubt 
very much, Gullibus, whether Abra is always Abra. He is, I 
believe, conscious of himself intermittently. No genius is ever 
a genius all his life; he is only a genius sporadically. A man 
may be a genius for ten minutes or even thirty minutes at a 
time, but to be a genius for even twenty-four hours would 
be inconceivable. The brain and body would burst. 

It is, I conceive, something like that with Abra, the most 
erratic of all geniuses. Like the greater part of the lives of 
Dante, Hugo, Beethoven, Whitman and Shelley, Abra’s life 
is commonplace, humdrum, unspecialized. He has frenzied 
moments of creation and destruction, attacks of sublime con¬ 
sciousness and marvellous periods of aesthetic exaltation after 
which, like genius, he collapses into a quiescent state. 

Abra’s consciousness is undulatory, like ours. Our planet 
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was created during a creative debauch wherein his powers 
were not at their best. The world we live in shows signs of 
great talent; it is clever, well put together, and wears well. 
But it could never be called a work of genius for the simple 
reason that so much talent has been wasted on it. It is too 
perfect, too methodical in its suggestiveness. How unfor¬ 
tunate for us, Gullibus, to have been born on a planet that 
displays so much ingenuity and so little imagination in its 
makeup! 

In his mighty moments what things Abra has done! In 
his supreme poetical flights, in his torrential passions of cre¬ 
ation what things he has accomplished of which we have no 
knowledge! There have no doubt been moments of his con¬ 
scious activity when his creative powers rose to the point 
where he had been compelled to double on his own infinity, 
moments that have been productive of things as marvellous 
in his sphere as "Prometheus Unbound”, "The Legend of the 
Centuries”, "The Inferno”, "Don Quixote” and "Oedipus 
Rex” are in ours. 

Some things lately, it is true, he has done above the average. 
In the matter of the World-War he was mediocre, undram- 
atic, but his setting for the Titanic tragedy was superb. No¬ 
thing like that ever came out of Aeschylus or Shakespeare. 
Nothing in all history bears so visibly the marks of a divine 
predestination as that great tragedy of the sea. Man could 
never have conceived it. It was sketched out in the Infinite 
by a supreme artist who was also impresario and ticket-seller. 

No, Gullibus, Abra is not always a genius. Since he gave 
us the scenario for the French Revolution and told us to go 
ahead he has been rather commonplace. But the marvellous 
drama of the Titanic from beginning to end was a master¬ 
piece of technique and a sublime flight into the empyrean of 
his imagination. 
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But I have digressed, Gullibus. I meant to speak of com¬ 
monplaces. I doubt whether, after all, there are such things 
as commonplaces. There are commonplace minds—that is, 
minds incapable of dissociation, of perceiving nuances, un¬ 
imaginative minds, Gradgrinds, realists. There is always some¬ 
thing new under the sun. Repetition is inconceivable. Dif¬ 
ference is inherent in everything. Twins cannot exist; no 
two beings could possibly be born at the same moment. 

Were there eternal repetitions, as the unimaginative assert, 
the world would remain moveless, congealed, a tale that is 
told. It is rather an endless serial. There are affinities in na¬ 
ture, but no duplicates. When we say a thing is common¬ 
place we convict ourselves of dullness or laziness. I find 
antagonisms or affinities in everything I see, feel, hear or know, 
but I never saw anything twice. 

You see, I could not possibly be bored. My mind has too 
many eyes for that. There are millions of antennae in my 
brain that I have not used yet, that have not sprouted yet. 
I could amuse myself for an eternity looking at a single 
tree or fingering a rose-petal. 

It is only in the finite that the infinite is possible; it is only 
in time that nothing can end, that the eternal exists. Why, 
I would rather be a man than be a god or be the God. I shall 
invent an axiom a la Descartes: I cannot foresee, therefore I 
am happy. 

We, dear Gullibus, are superior to infinite wisdom. We 
have Chance and the Unknown. The gods have certainty 
and knowledge as their evil dower. We humans are all Co¬ 
lumbuses drifting across magic seas. Ignorance is the mother 
of imagination, and let us offer up thanks for our limitations, 
though I have not discovered mine. 

So business is business—that is, we can never get away from 
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the subject of Abra—at least from his masks. Combine the 
impishness of Puck, the comic idealism of Don Quixote and 
the stupendous—although somewhat bombastic—imagination 
of Victor Hugo, and you will have had some notion of Abra. 
One could spread out the list indefinitely. Every great char¬ 
acter in fiction or real life is created in one of the images of 
Abra. The miracle of the Incarnation is perpetual. That is 
what I meant when I said—or did I forget to say it?—that 
Abra was finite, although no doubt he has a perpetual option 
on the Infinite. He exists only in incarnations. 

The abstractions of Unitarian philosophers are the results 
of tired imaginations. Monism is fatigue. Plotinus’ One, 
Spencer’s Unknowable, Kant’s Thing-in-Itself, Emerson’s 
Oversoul are rank stupidities. Abra is anthropomorphic— 
that is, he is just what we imagine he is, not what we imagine 
he is not, as Spencer and Kant have it. 

Abra is Jehovah, a patriarch with a beard who is petulant 
and has days for distributing manna and ortolans and others 
for distributing pests and boils. Or he is a Galilean Puritan 
who promises men all sorts of things if they will only give 
over being happy on earth. I see him in other guises—Bis¬ 
marck, Mrs. Eddy, Napoleon, Joan of Arc, Baron Munchau¬ 
sen, Pasteur, Dr. Cook, Abraham Lincoln, Cagliostro. Strange 
mixture? Not at all. He is a perpetual treason. He is the 
immoral, faithless Spirit par excellence. He is chance, whim, 
a changeling; a Merryandrew with a cowl over his face—and 
a Cain who wears cap and bells. 

They worship Abra—fools and women! I understand him 
and laugh with him. And that is why I often weep. 
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VII. 


THE TEARS OF SATIR1CUS 

GULLIBUS: You sometimes weep! 

SATIRICUS: Esoteric tears, my dear Gullibus. Glistening 
opals frozen on apperceptive summits. The dew on the edel¬ 
weiss. Spray from the fountains of the heart that dies in 
the ether. Not the tears that rise from the depth of some 
divine despair, but tears that flow from the height of a divine 
apprehension. 

Tears that mock despair and that water the roots of newer, 
superber tragedies. 

Tears that may be smiles for aught I know. 

Tears that mirror the phantasmagoria of life, its conflag¬ 
rations of color, its maelstroms of light, its whirlwind of 
human heads going by on the pikes of Fatality. 

Tears that are frozen constellations against cold ironic 
heavens. 

Tears squeezed from the pages of the Immanent Antithesis 
and that are luminous with blood-auras. 

Tears that are the holy waters of futile desires. 

Tears of vengeful fire, that flood the monstrance of the 
phenomenal world and that incinerate the Host in their flames. 

To be a victim of the life-mania and an impersonal 
spectator at once is to weep tears that passeth understanding. 

You see, Gullibus, my mind is lachrymiform, and words 
are my handkerchiefs. 
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VIII. 


LOGOLEPSY 

GULLIBUS: How you do love words, Satiricus. After lis¬ 
tening to you I feel like a drunken dictionary. 

SATIRICUS: Words! Words are the secret of thought 
and action. In this world there is nothing but words. With¬ 
out words life could not be. Men only die when speech 
gives out and because the power of speech gives out. 

Sound exists to be incarnated in words. Ideas rove around 
the brain only for the purpose of finding their verbal bodies 
and getting born through the mouth. There is no deeper 
meaning to a thing than the definition of the word that ex¬ 
presses that thing. From Homer to myself what we call lit¬ 
erature has been nothing but a rearrangement of words. Ham¬ 
let, Falstaff, Lear and Faust were invented by their authors 
in order to get rid of the words that obsessed them. D’Annun¬ 
zio says that he reads nothing but dictionaries. So did Gautier 
and Hugo. 

DeCasseres says that if he could find a certain word he 
is looking for he could by pronouncing it vaporize the uni¬ 
verse, which reverses the legend that the walls of Troy rose 
to the music of violins. 

Words, my dear Guliibus! Words are cesspools of whole 
cycles. Words are Louvres, Alhambras, Pantheons, Cata¬ 
combs, Mammoth Caves and mausoleums. Words embody 
the genius of races and the aspirations of the dead. If I 
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knew by heart all the dictionaries of all languages I could 
write all the masterpieces of prose and poetry that are to come 
for the next two million years. We all have the vision, but 
few have the words. 

There are very stupid persons who are geniuses for one 
minute or ten minutes in their whole lives. In those ten 
minutes had they the words ready they might write "The 
Hound of Heaven” or "Kubla Khan.” 

Blessed be rigmarole! The ancient forest incantations were 
full of meaning. The modern political and religious in¬ 
cantations are as meaty. From all time we have lived in a 
logocracy. With words I can summon ghosts, devils or 
overturn the established church. 

"It sounds fine but means nothing”—that was uttered 
by Common-Sense, never by a poet. 

Words have no other use than to sound fine, create music 
or evoke the absurd. 

The greatest short poem in the English language—to my 
way of thinking—is Poe’s "Ulalume”. A divine jingle! Why 
spoil the hallucinating grandeur of the English language by 
writing the obvious in hundreds of pages as Milton did when 
one can write that word Ulalume? Since that "blessed word 
Mesapotamia” was invented in order to force somebody to give 
it a local residence has there been such a word in any lan¬ 
guage as Ulalume? 

Stephane Mallarme knew, like Poe, the secret properties in 
words. His poems mean nothing to the academic ear. It is 
only the imagination that can read them. They are not 
words, but palimpsests; sound laid over sound; evocation 
buried under evocation. To understand one of Mallarme’s 
poems would take the average intelligent mind a hundred 
years. Each word is a giant retort wherein are consumed a 
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hundred dictionaries to produce a vaporous thread wherein 
the average mind can see nothing. Mallarme volatilized Littre, 
Larousse and the Dictionary of the Academy. He began 
where the French language ended. 

It is only second and third-rate men who rack their brains, 
as they call it, for plots, situations, poems, thoughts. When 
I want to think I empty my head and open the dictionary. 
When I desire to fly I wing myself with a few magic words 
that I keep hidden like a precious amulet—and presto! I’m 
away with the gods, on Olympus; or threading my way 
through the Zodiac of Ideas still uncreated, or perched on 
the eyrie of the static Now gayly contemplating the whirl¬ 
pools and eddies on the time-ocean and the comic antics 
of the waterflies in pantaloons and skirts. 

Words, my dear Gullibus, words—they are the real time- 
machine. And there are no ideas; there are only words. The 
use of words should be a privilege of genius only. The herd 
may be permitted to think, but should never be allowed to 
write. 

I have written whole essays of two to three thousand 
words in order to frame one beautiful epigram or a word, 
each syllable of which was a ravine of marvellous etymologi¬ 
cal shadows or a luminous stalactite. 

It sometimes makes me weep, Gullibus, when I think of all 
the hallucinating words in the dictionary that I cannot use 
because I have not the time to enshrinei them in ideas. Our 
ideas we hold in common, but in the selection of words we 
publish our individuality. I am a logocrat and a logolept. 

How I love those concatennated and cadenced sonorities of 
Jesus and Victor Hugo, the subliminal etymological morgues 
of Sir Thomas Browne and Robert Herrick, the volup¬ 
tuous sentences of Renan and Barres, the jeweled and lum- 
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inous pavilions of Gautier, the frosty heavens of Stendhal, 
the cutthroat style of Nietzsche, the succulent poisons of 
Baudelaire and Rimbaud, the secret panels of Henry James, 
the stupendous vortices of Ibsen’s monosyllables, the Gothic 
miracles of Lafcadio Hearn, the musical, mystical reticence 
of Arthur Symons. 

GULLIBUS: Let us go down by the river and remain 
silent awhile. 

SATIRICUS: Exchange silences? We cannot do it. Speech 
is perpetual. If we do not speak to one another we speak to 
ourselves. The metaphysical idea of motion and speech are, 
synonymous. It has been said by an ancient authority "In 
the beginning was the Word.” God is always conceived as 
an Eye. How did that false idea come into the world? God 
is a Tongue. There is nothing without a tongue—and lips. 
Everything utters. 

Once I wrote an essay on Silence. It was worthless. It 
was full of sound. Each word satirized the title. Silence 
is the absence of sound, and sound is never absent. I love 
the word "silence” because it is the ghost of an inconceivable 
idea. It connotes the non-existent and the super-possible. Let 
us go down by the river, Gullibus, and cease speaking; but 
silent we can never be. But how beautiful the night! 
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IX. 


“APROPOS OF NOTHING”—AND HEINE 

GULLIBUS: That last exclamation from you! What a 
commonplace! Your phosphorous, my dear Satiricus, has 
run out. 

SATIRICUS: Sarcastic—and I do not like it. It does not 
become you. You are at your best when you are listening to 
me. I look on you as a supreme mystery. You are a receptive 
by nature, and not creative; a superman a rebours, in the 
manner of Horatio. 

You are like God or the Sphinx: you propound questions 
to me that I cannot answer. You are naturally brilliant, 
witty or insane. You have the gift of immaculate ignorance. 
Keep it, preserve it, guard it as you would your eyesight. 
Your genius consists in wonderment, ejaculation, silence, 
receptivity. You are my ideal of the race, and your excursions 
outside of your psychological limits will only make you 
ridiculous, but not interesting. To be both ridiculous and 
interesting at once, Gullibus, is my prerogative; but you can 
only be one of the two, so please be silent and interesting. 

GULLIBUS: Apropos— 

SATIRICUS: Precisely, and the whole— 

GULLIBUS: But, Satiricus, you did not know what I 
was about to say! 

SATIRICUS: But you said "apropos.” And everything 
is apropos. What your precise observation or question would 
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have been is of no importance. Maybe you were going to 
speak of Barnum, the weather, perpetual motion, Versailles, 
Einstein, pie or sunspots—what difference does it make? 

The souls of all nouns, like the souls of mediocre human 
beings, are interchangeable. Suppose you had said "apropos 
of Pan”—well, would that not have brought everything in 
the universe before my imagination? At the instant you 
uttered "apropos of Pan” I should have seen as in a panorama 
Bergson and Boston, Mars and Muli-Hafid, Arcturus and 
Ansonia, ant-hills and Cervantes, the Trocadero and Inde¬ 
pendence Hall, Mount Sinai and the x-ray. 

Or if you had said "apropos of pie” I should have seen 
Pan. Pan is forever present wholly and completely in all 
of his attributes and modalities, and pie contains Pan and the 
All just as truly as do the constellations.—I see you agree 
because you laugh at me.—There is no part that does not 
carry the whole and no whole that does not carry the parts. 

You see, Gullibus, I am an eternist, an infinitist, or—shall 
I coin a word?—an apropoist. "Apropos of nothing”, says 
the Frenchman when he wishes to say something brilliant 
or stupid. That phrase has a metaphysical meaning which 
I might expound to you if I ever took the trouble to think. 
But the eternist, the apropoist, never thinks. He sees, he 
envisages, he knows. A man who thinks is forever becoming. 
He who sees may say " I am.” 

"Apropos of nothing,” then, sums up the secret in all 
things. The universe is apropos of nothing. And as all 
verbal opposites, like parallel lines, meet in the Infinite, apro¬ 
pos of nothing has precisely the same meaning as if I had 
said "apropos of everything.” Therefore when you said "apro¬ 
pos” and I cut you off by uttering the first thing that came to 
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my mind (and I cannot remember now what I was going 
to say) I was strictly apropos. 

English and American literature is suffering—always has 
suffered—from Teutonic rectitude. And the same may be said 
of English philosophy. Our writers stick to their subjects. 
They have the exactitude, the dullness and the honesty of a 
German scholar. 

Germany is the Little Old Man of the Sea in literature 
and art. What earnestness! What stupidity! What careful¬ 
ness! How soporific! Always excepting Heine. He was the 
only German apropoist, a real eternist. He rambled from 
star to star with a superb carelessness, a godlike imonciancc. 

Heine had the rarest of qualities: simultaneity of sight. 
Everything fitted into everything else. Every thought and 
image in his brain had an infinite number of grooves. Every 
object in nature was married to every other object. He saw 
the multi-potentialities of everything he came in contact with. 
He was an epitome of culture (you see, Gullibus, I am verging 
on the serious, for it is only the starry banter of an Aristo¬ 
phanes, a Cervantes, a Rabelais, a Heine, that erases my 
smile). 

Nothing that was human, super-human or sub-human was 
foreign to that exasperatingly alive brain. Its mechanism 
of association of subties could have been elaborated only' in 
the infinite. He had foraged into the land of the ultra-vio¬ 
let—and then uttered "Que sais-je?” Only to begin all over 
again. 

Heine’s mental life described a parabola in the infinite. 
Satyrs, pixies and strange exotic, exiled gods sported on the 
skipping-rope of his fancy. He rode the whirlwind of in- 
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spiration arm-in-arm with Momus and Helena. On the 
Horeb of satiric paradoxes he organized his superb blas- 
phemic orgies with Mephistopheles and Aphrodite. 

At the end of everything Heine has written there gleams 
a sinister light. His execution always is a satire on his 
intention—life itself! When he is most serious it is just then 
that we must suspect him. There is a flaming corona of ice 
behind all of his occultations. Heine is like a skyscraper 
with a symphony orchestra playing in the basement and a 
vaudeville performance on the roof. 

General principles are one thing. A man is another. Ger¬ 
many up to the coming of Heine was dying of general 
principles; even Goethe was infected. Heine came with the 
unmuzzled, repercussive style, the incandescent temperament, 
the electric line, the satanic glint in his eye. He combed his 
thoughts pompadour, like Nietzsche. To-day the generation 
of writers in Germany who no longer write their poems and 
essays on ruled paper may thank Heine. 

Heines! Heines! We need them always. We need those star¬ 
eyed vagrants, with their feet trammelled in moonbeams and 
their souls on the Horebs of Fancy. 

Bah! I’m getting hoarse with all this rant. Let us go 
down to the Inn and get some beer and talk to the merchants. 
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X. 


THE EMPIRE OF FOLDEROL 

GULLIBUS: The merchants! What do you, an intel¬ 
lectual par excellence, find in talking to those in business? 

SATIRICUS: Much. In this world business is the one 
thing worth while. The real superman is the business man, 
and if I had not some stupid, atavistic tendencies toward 
honesty I should take up the profession of buying and selling. 

Business is a great creative art—as great as any. And it 
is a creative art—the only one—that preserves something of 
the primitive world. I never look at a prosperous business 
man without a feeling of shabbiness, of inferiority. His 
subtlety, his clever poise, his eternal qui vive, his prehensile 
walk, his quick apprehension of another man’s worldly con¬ 
dition, his optimism which he uses as a condiment to kill the 
red rawness of his intent, his pensive attitude at his desk— 
all this, Gullibus, stamps him as the strangest mixture of 
unconscious divinity that I can think of. He carries on the 
work of the world. Do you not see it in his face? Without 
him could anything at all last for any length of time? He 
knows he is the life of the species. When you hear a man say 
"I am a business man” tread softly, for a god has uttered. 

A merchant! Does not every poet and philosopher aspire 
secretly to be a merchant? No wonder a business man moves 
away when he sees a poet or a thinker. What has a poet 
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or a philosopher to do with the perpetuation of the species, 
the housing and clothing of the People? 

No, Gullibus, it is not true that the highest thing to 
which a human thing may aspire is harlotry, office-holding 
or pimphood. There is something higher yet; it is the busi¬ 
ness man. 

If we go to the Inn, Gullibus, be careful what you say 
to these delicate souls. They are very sensitive. While they, 
like you and me, revere the dollar, they are not as sensitive 
in regard to money affairs as they are about their honor. 
Honor is credit, and credit is the keystone of their synagogue. 

A business man must be above suspicion in regard to hris 
credit no matter how much he may rob the public in his 
"fence,” which he—always the Beau Brummel of euphemists! 
—calls his store. 

GULLIBUS: We are talking too much. Let us rest. It is 
Sunday. 

SATIRICUS: The thieves’ Sabbath. Let us celebrate the 
day by killing flies. 

GULLIBUS: Or by talking nonsense. 

SATIRICUS: It is a serious matter to talk nonsense. Non¬ 
sense is the fourth dimension. All intelligence aspires to 
non-sense. All life aspires to non-sense. Children love non¬ 
sense. They live in the realm of nonsense. It is for that 
reason that a famous Jew once said that in order to enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven we must be as little children. 

To have common-sense is human, but to be nonsensical is 
divine. Have you ever read "Alice in Wonderland”? I have 
not. I am reserving that book until my death-hour, as I be¬ 
lieve it contains the supreme truth. I want to die with my 
soul focussed on the Cheshire Cat—something in the manner 
of that character in Flaubert’s great story, "A Simple Soul,” 
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who when she was dying gazed into the Kingdom of Light, 
at the very zenith of which was her beloved dead parrot, 
alive and croaking out its meaningless lore. 

No, Gullibus, we cannot talk nonsense, for we are no 
longer little children. 

Before Columbus sailed on his voyage the antipodes was 
inconceivable to the human mind because if there were an¬ 
other side to the globe the people living on the opposite side 
would naturally have been compelled to walk head downward, 
looking into space. Well, nonsense is the antipodes of intel¬ 
ligence and common-sense. People in that realm really walk 
like flies on the ceiling, and get along just as well, or bet¬ 
ter, or worse, than we do;—but they do get along. 

Insanity touches only the outskirts of that fourth di¬ 
mensional world, the realm of nonsense. But even so, the 
jargon, capers and illusions and ravings of the insane are 
far more interesting to me than the make-believe stupidities 
of the sane mind, which in its superior dullness has given us 
our fetters. 

The insane person, having once perceived the glory of the 
Kingdom of Nonsense, never desires to come back to sanity 
and common-sense. No person once insane can ever be cured. 
He must evolve, progress, go higher. Health and sanity he 
intuitively recognizes as a retrogression, an atavistic return 
to a lower type. An insane person, a real fantastic, in his 
lucid spells may desire to die, but he never asks to be "cured.” 
Through the chinks of his consciousness he has seen Para- 
brahma dressed as Pierrot turning somersaults over worlds 
visible and invisible. And, like children, thereafter he’ll have 
no more of your dull truths. 

But, good heavens!—I’ve got to vote—it’s election day, 
and the polls will soon close. 
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XI. 

THE CONFESSIONAL OF DEMOS 


GULLIBUS: You vote! 

SATIRICUS: Always. To vote is the duty of every 
satirist and nihilist. Observe the conventions if you desire 
to enjoy the spectacle of mankind. 

When I vote I feel like the wardrobe-mistress in a theatre. 
I am helping the actors in a Great Play to dress. If they take 
their occupation seriously that is no fault of mine. My busi¬ 
ness is to assist in keeping up the illusion. 

Voting is one of the decorative arts. If you love the 
picturesque, if you love diversity, variety in life you will 
always vote. Nothing matters, you know; but that must 
never leak out. The "question of the hour” is the all-import¬ 
ant thing. If there were no "question of the hour”, nothing 
to decide, nothing to settle, then the freeman, dowered with 
the ballot and the inalienable right to decide his exact status 
in the sidereal system, would relapse into a state of happiness. 

But man’s wisdom is greater than he knows. His instinct- 
to-worry—a sure and infallible cure for boredom—led him 
to devise the ballot. Voting is his aspiration to cosmic con¬ 
sciousness. It is his rosary. It is his way to salvation. But 
he is convinced he must worry his way into heaven. So he 
invents "issues”, "questions of the hour”, "burning questions”, 
and his ticket to the Blessed Isles at the moment of death is 
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issued to him on condition that he has helped to solve these 
questions. 

Abolish the ballot box! Have no “questions of the hour,” 
no candidates, no parades, no election! Monstrous! Would 
you have us reading Shelley and Schopenhauer and Dostoiev¬ 
sky instead of the daily papers! 

And then the pride of the act of voting! When I cast 
my ballot, my dear Gullibus, I feel like Napoleon must have 
felt just before Waterloo. I am at Armageddon. I am part 
of an army. My personal importance on entering the voting 
booth swells to immeasurable proportions and at the moment 
of withdrawal it collapses into the holy sea of my Social 
Consciousness. On entering the booth I was a unit. On coming 
out I am a vast and unknown quantity. I lie submerged, 
radiant, delirious, in the Will of the People. I have kept my 
covenant with Maya and the Fathers of the Republic. I 
have performed the sacred duty of a human being. Voting 
is the secular sign of the cross before Fatality. 

To be bathed in the celestial light of the Social Con¬ 
sciousness! To radiate humanitarianism! From the election 
booth I see the Promised Land. Before putting the sacred 
and magical X in the squares I always allow myself three 
minutes for meditation. I have often felt at that moment as 
Moses must have felt on Mount Sinai when he received the 
Ten Commandments from God. He fell into a cataleptic 
trance, no doubt, and in his mind, branded against the atoms 
of his brain, he saw the Commandments. 

Something like that happens to me, my dear Gullibus, 
every time I enter a voting booth. How shall I vote? Tre¬ 
mendous things depend on that little X. At the Great San¬ 
hedrin of Humanity, which is always in session, I am at that 
moment the cynosure of all eyes. I am perplexed. Suppose 
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I should vote for Schweinfurz for Sheriff, for instance, and 
in the circumvolutions of time, millions of years hence, 
in another incarnation, I should find that I had made a 
mistake; that my X had decided the issue, and the drought 
that had fallen on my village could be directly traceable 
to my indecision at that moment in the voting both? Con¬ 
ceive my mental and moral agony! Conceive my remorse in 
that forty-sixth dimension on finding that, dowered with 
free will, judgment and sanity, I had deliberately done the 
wrong thing in voting for Schweinfurz! I should go damned 
and unshriven into the forty-seventh dimension. 

So before I vote I let myself go, relax, let my judgment 
subside and the tides of my will run out into the sea of the 
subconscious. Syncope ensues. I remain upright, semi-con¬ 
scious. Will light come? Will the Voice speak to me at that 
moment, I ask myself, as it spoke to Moses, Zoroaster and 
Mahomet? Religious visions dart across my brain. The voting 
booth seems a confessional. 

Here I stand naked with my Sociological Soul. A vote 
may turn this or that way the destiny of my compatriots. 
Horeb, tariff schedules, the Sistine Choir and the price-tag 
on a piece of trust-inflated ham float before me, inextricably 
mixed. And then I see a monster procession composed of 
Socialists, Little Sisters of the Poor, Proletarians wearing 
papier mache crowns of thorns, the procession of the Holy 
Eucharist, garment strikers, the Salvation Army, a mob in 
white sheets waving torches, leering Talleyrands of the 
underworld with cynical chin? and prehensile eyes, Futurists 
who have cannons for epaulettes and who wear caps that are 
shaped like dreadnaughts, a Coxey army with passionate and 
empty stomachs walking toward miraged Bastilles, sinister¬ 
lipped monks cowled in red, Chinese who roll before them the 
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heads of American missionaries, Bolshevists playing battledore 
and shuttlecock with the bodies of Grand Dukes, Democrats 
with the Ark of the Covenant raised aloft, which, when I 
look nearer, turns out to be a pork-barrel; Republicans in 
top hats and Prince Alberts who side-step all the slushy 
spots like Archibald the All-Right. 

Out of the swoon. And then I vote, as I think best. Ah! 
the wear and tear of that moment! The slump in my 
spirits after emerging into the daylight! The mental hell of 
being a Reformer, of carrying within one’s self the destiny 
of men and nations! 

Why has God laid that burden upon a few of us, my 
Gullibus? Why are the times always out of joint and the 
eternities always right? Why should you and I, terrestrial 
pulmonate gastropods of elongated forms, be selected among 
all of the creatures that live to right nature’s wisdom? 

GULLIBUS: A Reformer! 

SATIRICUS: Always! Reform is the tyranny of demo¬ 
cracy, and without some form of tyranny life would be stale 
and witless. Put the screws on human passion and initiative!, 
thundered that Old Regime in France. The glorious saturn¬ 
alia of the Revolution was the result. 

Let us reform everything!, cries the good citizen of today. 
The result will be the same—at least I hope so. I always desire 
to see a spectacle. Now, if I cannot live to see a great one 
I can at least help prepare one for future generation, and by 
an act of the imagination I may enjoy it now. 

Hence I vote the Reform ticket always. On with the 
screws till human nature screams in agony! Press the spring 
down till the limit of human endurance is reached; then 
let go suddenly, and watch the sublime trajectory in the 
azure. At the moment of reaction—as under Charles the 
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Second and in Holland after the War of Liberation—the 
reservoirs of pent passions, healthy instincts and all forms 
of hygienic viciousness, such as public lewdness and drunk¬ 
enness, burst and overflow the world, or that part of it 
where Reform held sway. 

For this reason, dear Gullibus, I think Cromwell one of 
the greatest and wisest of men. No one understood 
human nature better. No one saw more clearly that life is 
rhythm. He was the satanic Puritan. He foresaw the coming 
of Nell Gwyn, and desiring to heighten the symbolism of 
his incarnation on earth he put the "lid” down as tightly as 
he could, knowing that it would blow off with terrific force. 

Of all men I should have wished to have been Cromwell, 
the eternal type of the Reformer. He combined the cynicism 
of La Rochefoucauld with the audacity of Napoleon. He 
knew one thing supremely well—the machinery of reaction. 
He was that supreme flower of evolution—the aesthetic 
pessimist. Like every Puritan worthy of the name, he knew 
that men and women are naturally lewd, lecherous, wine- 
loving, anarchic and swinish—and never more so than when 
they garb themselves as Saint Theresas and Saint Anthonys. 

Gullibus, in this world we can do without everything 
except the Reformers. Take away all, but leave me the moral¬ 
ist. We owe everything to him. At the end of every "closed 
age” there blossoms a Rabelais. 

Savonarola and Leonardo da Vinci were born in the same 
year. It is by trying to secure salvation to men that we reach 
the flowery fields of pure paganism. And I—and I, my dear 
Gullibus, feel proud of the part I play in this superb drama. 
I have voted to suppress race-track gambling, to wipe out 
the harlot, to prohibit the sale of liquor under any condition. 
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I have always advocated and voted for a closed Sunday, a 
rigid censorship of all plays, and of course you know that 
I lectured in many cities on the evils of expectorating in 
public. 

I am a militant reformer of the most bigoted type because 
I love to watch the construction of the social pyres that 
shall be. 
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XII. 


LA FEMME TRIUMPHALIS 

GULLIBUS: Today the pyres are being built by woman— 

SATIRICUS: No greater movement in the history of the 
world than the revolt of woman, Gullibus. It is in line with 
my other beliefs respecting freedom. Only those who are 
free know how to create great oligarchies. I am of course 
an ardent feminist. 

Woman deserves all she asks for. See what she has done 
for the race—and for the drama! Let us .evoke the great 
women of the past. The "good women,” as you know, 
never make an impression. Woman free becomes a courtesan. 
It is her supreme genius. Motherhood is the dream of the 
average. My God! (I sometimes drop into the expletive, 
Gullibus) what a superb gallery of harlots, vampires and 
demons! Eve and Lilith, of course. Then Jezebel, Messalina, 
Delilah, Thais, Helen, Phryne, Aspasia, Lais, Cleopatra, the 
Queen of Sheba, Lucretia Borgia, Elizabeth, Catherine of 
Russia, Catherine de Medici (the protagonist of the divine 
comedy of St. Bartholomew’s Night), Queen Mary, Nell 
Gwyn—but the list is interminable and already I think I 
hear the ghosts of Nero and Tiberius muttering some stuff 
about their laurels. It is true there were Charlotte Corday 
and Joan of Arc and Louise Michel and Clara Barton, but 
they are not classic in the sense that Jezebel and Popae and 
Nell Gwyn are. Among the famous women only the mag¬ 
nificent, iridescent wench becomes really sublime. 
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How poor Joan of Arc, the little French paranoiac, looks 
alongside of that magnificent Queen of Sheba! And the 
name of Clara Barton will it outlive the name of Cleopatra, 
whose story appears in the text-book of every school child? 

The emancipated woman! By all means, my Gullibus. 
Wherever woman has ruled the artist and the poet has 
never lacked for copy. The age of the Great Courtesan 
is again at hand. And you and I may yet live to worship in 
a modern Temple of Priapus erected by some delicious super¬ 
huzzy who has become Matriarch-Presidente. 

GULLIBUS: Thou art seer and prophet, too, O my 
Satiricus. 

SATIRICUS: And why not? The future is a blank wall, 
and to the music of my inspired thought it falls down. 

La Femme Trlumphalis; then the revolution of the child 
against its parents wherein the law of Sparta will be re¬ 
versed. Among those ancients, as you know, Gullibus, the 
parents put to death, by order of the State—or did the State 
do it?—all the children who did not come up to the standard 
set by those who had survived the claws of nature and man. 
A commonplace idea, banal, utilitarian. 

My prophetic eye sees a process in the future that will 
completely reverse that stupid proceeding. Children will put 
to death their parents or compel the State to do so. Why 
should parents, especially those that are non - productive, 
those that live parasitically on their children, live? Of what 
use are parents to children once the age of nurture has pass¬ 
ed? What rights have parents that children are bound to 
respect? Human love? Bosh! Did the Spartans respect 
the feelings of those parents who objected to the slaying of 
the innocents on the ground that parental love was stronger 
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than social necessity? Have parents ever given a thought as 
to whether a child should like or not like to be born? 

Yes, Gullibus, after the complete emancipation of the 
women we must turn our attention to emancipating the 
children. There are too many parents in the world and not 
enough children anyway. An inspired child will come into 
the world some day who will preach the gospel of freedom, 
and then naturally we shall have a child Marat and a child 
Robespierre, and—who knows?—A child Napoleon maybe. 

Of course these children will themselves become parents, 
but their ethical and eugenic ideals will have reached such 
a high state of development by that time that they will gladly 
commit suicide at the proper time in the child’s life for the 
sake of the child itself. 

Shakespeare foresaw all this when he wrote King Lear. 
But the Cordelia of the coming time will have more of the 
Charlotte Corday in her. She will murder her father and then 
inter him decently. 

GULLIBUS: You read strange things in the crystal of your 
imagination. 

SATIRICUS: Stranger and stranger—and some things 
beyond the telling thereof. But let us stick to the fantastic, 
for it is the probable that never comes true. All of civiliiza- 
tion is a fantasy, and the probable is always the impossible. 

You will say, Gullibus, that it is probable that the Sun 
will rise tomorrow. I say that it is a purely fantastic idea. 
You will say that it is probable because it is based on an 
infinite number of anterior observations; but I say that all 
observation is a fantasy of the nerves and the senses and the 
consciousness. If there were no such thing as sight there 
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would be no Sun, and if there were no brain, no organ 
of thought, if, instead, we lived through a heart alone, 
there would be no such thing as time, and thus your Sun 
and your tomorrow vanish into nothing; they become pure 
fantasies of sight and mind. 
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XIII. 


THE BLESSED KALENDS 

But reach me a cigarette; and where was I? 

GULLIBUS: I don’t know. 

SATIRICUS: All the better. Then I can begin where 
I left off. I think it was about Super-Communism and the 
Super-Communist. 

GULLIBUS: The Super-Communist. A tyrant, I sup¬ 
pose a la Napoleon. 

SATIRICUS: More like Machiavelli than Napoleon. A 
combination of Machiavelli and Jesus. Understanding the 
hungry human heart, he will be a monster of goodness. 

What is it the human race desires most? To be treated 
kindly, to be used well by its superiors. It is the secret of 
the persistence and power of the Roman Catholic Church; 
and the social problem, so-called, my dear Gullibus, will 
never be solved until all society is Romanized. 

There will be no Calvary for this Superman. He will 
contain in his psychic makeup that which the first Christ 
never had—a good, healthy streak of the satanic. He will 
know human nature to the quick. He will make the whole 
world debtor to him by his monstrous benevolence. He will 
absorb all the means of production and distribution on the 
earth, but not for his own use, but for "the good of the race” 
as they say. 

In time he will, through his wisdom, beneficence, humility 
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and love, have the whole race—all of mankind—shackled 
to him in unbreakable love-chains. He will be the world - 
philanthropist. "Ask, and it shall be given” will be his 
motto. 

You know how a debt devitalizes the very look in our eyes? 
You know the interstellar distances between the eternal 
Creditor and the eternal Debtor? You know the end of every 
Bassanio, do you not, Gullibus? Well, conceive of a benefi¬ 
cent World-Creditor to whom the whole human race is Bas¬ 
sanio. A beneficent Shylock, on the other hand; one who in¬ 
stead of taking a pound of flesh from you when the day of 
settlement comes will give you more money! 

After bourgeois Socialism has failed there will come a 
dynasty of these Super-Communists, one succeeding the other, 
one improving on the other, each kinder, more generous, more 
pitiful, more merciful than his predecessor, until Goodness 
has accomplished its final task—the stupefaction and pimp- 
ification of mankind, the total disintegration of the individual 
will and the complete annihilation of the right of the earth¬ 
ling to do any kind of harm. 

GULLIBUS: And then— 

SATIRICUS: And then the last Super-Communist, the last 
of the dynasty of beneficent czars, will stand on the ram¬ 
parts of his super-airplane some ten thousand feet over the 
North Pole, wave a long farewell to the Earth and, un¬ 
folding his hidden wings, soar away into the azure with an 
ironic anus-chuckle. 

GULLIBUS: And the name of the last of the Christs? 

SATIRICUS: Satan, of course. See what’s on tonight at 
the Opera, will you, Gullibus, please? 

GULLIBUS: But the group— 
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SATIRICUS: The word! The very word I have been 
searching for all year, Gullibus. Never mind what you were 
going to say; you have said what I could not say, and that is 
more important. That word crystallizes and holds in its 
uterus—that word group—all that has been swimming around 
in my mind—for my mind, you know, is like a fish-pond— 
and behold! you have come unconsciously to its banks, and, 
with a single bait-word, all the fish are drawn magnetically 
toward it! 

If you study the history of civilization from the axiom 
that whatever is is stolen you will see the importance of that 
word group. The evolution of the race is the evolution of 
ideals of theft. At first theft was individual, and was con¬ 
ceded as a right. The individual took what was necessary 
to him by might, and no one questioned the ethics of it. 
To-day that old belief, that old ideal of theft, is still con¬ 
ceded to be legitimate when practised by a few chosen beings, 
like Napoleon and Lenin; but, generally speaking, the indivi¬ 
dual is now denied the filching right; it is unethical, anti¬ 
social, and even ungentlemanly. It is an atavism, for we 
are in the group-theft stage. 

Just as it has always been right to murder for your king, 
your Pope, your God or your flag and wrong to murder 
solely for your own individual profit, so now the right to 
steal has become a group-right. Communism (and Fascism is 
a variation of Communism—or vice versa) is one phase 
of group-theft; parliamentary expropriation of the individ¬ 
ual’s stealing (Capitalism) is another. 

Christianity has so weakened the old Viking instincts 
that these instincts have had to put on another mask. As 
human beings can only live together on the condition that 
one robs the other with the consent of the other, the time 
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had to come when this condition of existence—this sine qua 
non of life itself—had to get some sort of ethical ideal to 
bolster up its legitimacy, just as the mere act of living 
itself —per se a ridiculous proceeding—had to acquire an 
ethical justification in the reward-and-punishment-after- 
death lie. 

Group-theft—or the divine right of the group to filch 
from the individuals in the group—sanctions everything. 
We are all one, we are a unit, mankind is a oneness, Gullibus; 
therefore how can there really be any robbery when it is 
done in the name of the group? If the group thinks that 
your income is greater than your needs it levies an income 
tax on you, and—you being one of the group—there is no 
theft, of course, for how can you rob yourself? 

Is it not all beautiful and wonderful beyond words—this 
vicarious filching? What a work of art is human reason! 
The convolutions and the involutions and the devolutions of 
its ruses! Its magical transubstantiations of itself! Its brilliant 
phantasmology of self-evident propositions! How it squares 
the circle each century! Its fantastic and admirable syno¬ 
nyms for theft! Its gigantesque -flights into the firmaments 
of illusion! Its roundabout way of arriving at the place from 
which it never moved! 

GULLIBUS: Booming along with the dictionary again, 
O my incomprehensible Satiricus. There should be a punish¬ 
ment— 

SATIRICUS: Punishment! You unravel me again, Gul¬ 
libus, with a word! Why not group-punishment? If the 
group is everything and the individual nothing why should 
there not be lots drawn for a State victim when some one 
commits a crime against the group? If John kills Jack why 
should John suffer punishment more than another? Jack was 
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in himself nothing; he was in no way injured. The group 
was hurt. Then some one in the group must pay; but why 
John in particular? There should be a conscription list of 
group victims to atone for a crime against the majesty of the 
group—if lot-drawing is looked upon as too vulgar. Men are 
conscripted for the army; why not for murder-duty? What 
difference does it make who is hanged for Jack’s murder if 
the individual is a petty organ in the group? 

The group-theory has so taken possession of me, Gullibus; 
I see such great possibilities for newer modes of planetary 
humbug, such superb potencies for a spectacle that will 
end in a thrillingly delicious world-shambles, that I shall 
spend the rest of this day, dying out so serenely over that 
turquoise sea, in contemplating it—if I do not spew out my 
brains against Sirius just glimmering at us to the west. 
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XIV. 


TRANSFIGURED FIREPLUGS 

GULLIBUS: Spew out your brains against Sirius? What 
a strange phrase! 

SATIRICUS: The terminology of the new literary dem¬ 
onology, sometimes called the New Beauty. Have you ob¬ 
served, Gullibus, that the New Beauty is satanic and diabol- 
istic? 

Just what Life is no one has ever explained. Is it thought, 
action, or death? or all three? or only a word? However, 
it has given us a new kind of beauty. It is born of a sort 
of inverted idealism. It follows in the wake of airplanes, 
automobiles, steel mills and dreadnaughts. It is the quintes¬ 
sence of action, the radiant spark of impact of any kind, 
a sort of post-mortem sigh from something that someone 
has killed. It is a modern version of the barbaric gleam and 
glitter and can be found by any one who acts. 

This New Beauty is democratic. The engineer in his cab 
swinging along at ninety miles an hour is right in the very 
dugs of the New Beauty. The miner who has just been 
propelled through a wall of coal by the thoughtless act of 
another miner goes into eternity aureoled in the New Beauty. 
The New Beauty patrols battlefields and has elbowed the 
old classic figure of Death off the canvases of the painters. 
Wherever there are noise, motion, "something doing”, as they 
say vulgarly, there you will find the New Beauty. 
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GULLIBUS: A new aesthetic, then, with a diabolistic 
terminology and sinisterly modern. 

SATIRICUS: It is modernity itself, being, as I said, demo¬ 
cratic. Walt Whitman was really the progenitor and dis¬ 
coverer of the Ne\y Beauty, for it was he who first sang of 
the smokestack and chanted the mystery of the fireplug. 
After him came the Hardtack Realists, who discovered a 
new and sinister beauty in constipation. Do not laugh, Gul- 
libus, I am quite serious. The New Beauty is really something 
original in the world. 

I wonder what will become of this New Beauty? It will 
go to pieces, no doubt, under the eye of the Critic, the eternal 
destroyer and rejuvenator. We shall then go back to the old 
forms, the Beauty hallowed by the ages—the beauty of 
Shakespeare and Blake, of Poe and Rembrandt, of Shelley 
and Chopin. This latter is the beauty that lasts because it is 
commonplace. The New Beauty will not last because it is 
only for the very few, the elect of super-materialism. 

Almost everyone knows that the Mona Lisa is beautiful 
and that Shelley’s "Prometheus Unbound” is ineffably great. 
It is self-evident. But how few can see the Beautiful in a 
fireplug washing down gutter-filth or a great crane in action? 
It requires a special faculty, a new loophole in the brain, a 
brand-new kind of sensibility. Can you eternize your foun¬ 
tain-pen and put the glamour of the Unseen on your night¬ 
shirt and sing a dithyramb to a brick as it hurtles 
through a showcase? If you cannot, you are not big with 
New Beauty. You are a philistine condemned to read Baude¬ 
laire. 

GULLIBUS: It is, you say, both democratic and aris¬ 
tocratic—how can that be? 
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SATIRICUS: Never mind. The answer is always Walt 
Whitman. He is both aristocratic and democratic. All genius 
is Janus-faced. 

GULLIBUS: At Lady Epingle-Tete’s supper last evening, 
Satiricus, why did you palm off all those brilliant epigrams 
of yours on Chamfort, Nietzsche, Oscar Wilde and DeCas- 
ceres. 

SATIRICUS: Duty, my dear Gullibus. We all owe it to 
one another. Besides, there is latent in me—or is it a species 
of avatism?—a verbal modesty. I am, as you and I very 
well know, an original—that is, a variation from the type. 
But I do not wish it known—yet. To be celebrated in one’s 
lifetime condemns one as a fool or as a clumsy artificer. Those 
who are celebrated are seldom immortal. Then, when one 
is expected to be clever—as at the party last evening—that 
is the time to mystify. 

"Where is his brilliancy?” they are all asking themselves 
today. "He quoted all the wits in the world. 'As this 
one said’, or 'as that one said,’ etc.; but he himself said 
nothing.” Later on all these dear muddle-pates will open 
my books and find, encrusted here and there, like precious 
stones, all the fine things I said last night—said vicariously, 
as it were. Then they will fume, condemn me as a rank 
plagiarist, a humbug, a common thief. 
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XV. 


THE HUMBLE HARLEQUIN 

GULLIBUS: But you are not—the mots were all your 
own; you have never plagiarized. 

SATIRICUS: Just so. That’s the joke. They will run 
over all the French and English wits for my epigrams and 
pensees. See how furiously, sincerely they will work! They 
will ransack whole libraries for my "sources,” my "origins,” 
my "originals.” They will of course find nothing. Then it 
will gradually dawn on them that I had continually palmed 
off my own thoughts as those of another. The grieved look 
will leave their faces; they will begin to smile—that rare 
smile of ultimate stupidity. Now the tune will change. No 
longer a thief, a plagiarist, an echo. My modesty will be 
praised. All my virtues will be dug up, and you shall see your 
own Satiricus decked out in all the clothes in Virtue’s ward¬ 
robe. 

"Ah! the naughty, devilish rogue,” they will say. "How 
he fooled us! But we forgive him everything because of 
his modesty. And then he did not wish to blind us with 
his great brilliancy—so he always kept alive the brilliant 
dead at the expense of himself.” 

GULLIBUS: Which of course, Satiricus, is not the true 
explanation of your humility, which even I cannot fathom. 

SATIRICUS: There is, Gullibus, a venom, a malice, a 
poison, so deep, so profoundly secreted in the tissues of the 
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human soul that it can never vent itself in hate, murder or 
suicide. It can manifest itself in only one way—modesty, 
humility, self-effacement. It is the last refinement of the 
teasing instinct. 

You could know nothing of the ineffable joy, Gullibus, of 
merely lying for the sake of lying. And when one lies for 
the sake of lying at one’s own expense and knows that at 
the same time he is making fools out of those all around him, 
the joy passeth all understanding. You kill three birds with 
one stone—a dozen birds if I analyzed far enough. But that 
would be the work of a Dostoievsky. 

The deeper one crawls into one’s self in the presence of 
others the farther he can fling his weapons. The nearer I 
get to the paradoxical core of myself the more my radii 
multiply. If I did not play the game of humility and modesty 
in the presence of others when they are lashing me to live up 
to my reputation, if I had not then all the superb minds of 
the ages to fall back on as a screen, a weapon, a carapace, 
a shield, a mask, I would end by doing the obscene and filthy 
at the table before the consomme was cold in their mouths. 

Then there is a class of people who will pronounce me 
"insincere.” With this class, as you know, I pile insincerity 
upon insincerity—the most vicious kind of sincerity masked 
as insincerity. I desire to justify their belief, to do everything 
to make them certain of their judgment in regard to me. I 
pile obvious pose on pose before them, as I did last night at 
Lady Epingle-Tete’s. So obvious at times was my insincerity, 
my artificiality, my postures that I was fearful lest my sin¬ 
cerity should break through the tinsel. 

And I heard from this group—with what profound joy, 
Gullibus!—their whispered contempt, their banal pronuncia- 
mentos, their whispered assumption of psychological pene- 
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tration. I tossed their brains hither and thither like a dozen 
solid ivory balls. I spied up and down the alleys of their 
minds, and spat gleefully and venomously again and again into 
the air wherein they micturate their judgments. 

I have spoken before of insincerity as an art. In this case— 
in these instances, Gullibus—it is no longer an art; at least, 
the art is secondary. It is a rare sport—and, like all great 
original, primitive sport, it is diabolical, soul-filling, predatory, 
a vengeance that no law can reach. 

Come, let us dress for the "evening” at Madame Gros-Ven- 
tre’s house. She has a regular Salon de Rates. Tonight I 
shall be serious and philosophic—and will hide behind Buddha, 
Nietzsche and Messayadah, the great Turkish wit, whom 
you must know, Gullibus, never lived. 

GULLIBUS: But murder will out, and— 
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XVI. 


JIMBO 

SATIRICUS: Murder ought to out, just as every thought 
ought to be expressed, must be expressed somewhere, at 
some time. Not only, my dear Gullibus, must murder come 
to light, but it is a moral obligation of each one of us to 
commit a murder at least once in his lifetime. 

GULLIBUS: Now for some more paradoxes, as usual 
with— 

SATIRICUS: No marvelous paradox in that, as you will 
see. Murder is a simple organic and moral necessity, founded 
on psychological and religious justifications. 

The person who has not dreamed of committing a murder, 
a theft, or a rape is as rare as a person who has not thought 
of suicide. Every law, every threat, as you know, is a curb 
upon the natural, spontaneous man. But there is a terrible 
reaction in the individual—and in the race, too, I may say 
—who denies, who is compelled to deny either through fear 
of the law or of God, his instinct to outlawry. 

Have you ever apprehended in all its stupendous grandeur, 
in all its scintillant terrors, the law of Karma? In the Hindu 
philosophy Karma is predestination, foreordination, damnation, 
election, fate, destiny, the Eternal Return, Nemesis, retribu¬ 
tion and all the other hundred and one ideas we juvenile 
Occidentals have for that which the Hindus embody in that 
one word Karma. 
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Well, everything in the world is vengeance. Whatever 
you do or think tells against you in the long run. You can 
never escape life, Karma; and you must pay for the feeling 
of murder, the thought about murder, the instinct to murder 
just as though you had committed the murder. In fact, you 
pay more. There is a penalty for your cowardice, there is 
payment exacted on your nature, either here or in some future, 
implacable incarnation, for the deeds you did not do, and the 
indemnity exacted by this imperishable psychological—supra- 
psychological I would almost say, dear Gullibus, were I a 
metaphysician—law grows geometrically to the ratio of the 
length of suppression. 

Jesus glimpsed something of this truth—as why shoulcf 
he not?, being an Oriental—when he said he who had lusted 
for a woman in his heart had already committed adultery. 
But Jesus had not the profound psychological and cosmical 
penetration of those superb and supra-subtle Hindus. He 
could not see that a man who stifled that lust, through the 
fear called law or the fear called conscience or the fear called 
hell-fire, was doomed to pains so subtly diabolical, to vengeful 
plots of Instinct and Nature against his future well-being 
so far-reaching that it would have been better had he com¬ 
mitted that primitive and healthy act and through remorse 
on the scaffold or suicide rendered his soul cash-down to 
Karma. 

It is literally true that in repentance or remorse or having 
justice done unto you by the public hangman you wash your 
soul tolerably clean. If you can commit your crime and 
escape all three you are a Superman—you work on the higher 
levels of Karma. But I doubt whether the superman ever 
existed, or ever will. We are all Raskolnikoffs. 
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Do you know that most all the ills we suffer from are 
caused by suffocation? If each of us could commit just so 
many murders, thefts and rapes in his lifetime we would all be 
buoyant, healthy beings. Society today (have I said it before?) 
is organized malice, venom and spite. You see Karma at work 
before you concretely. The littleness of our lives, surrounded 
and hedged by a million thou-shalt-nots, is the vengeance that 
Nature is taking on the artificial, the vendetta of the Real 
on the Ideal. 

So, my Gullibus, it is, as you see, an obligation to commit 
murder. Of course you and I do not do it because we fear 
the electric chair or Matteawan. But have you noticed the 
startling alacrity with which millions of "oppressed” beings 
respond to the call of war? Put a legal or religious sanction 
on murder—make it heroic, necessary and beautiful with a 
phrase—and the human being stands redeemed. 

What a relief a man must feel after he has bayonetted 
ten men to death whom he never knew? He feels literally 
saved, equilibrated. He feels himself out of pawn to the 
artificial, undebted at last. How he pities the stay-at-homes 
who must still for years, maybe for aeons, feed their man- 
lust with the slops of peaceful pursuits, its little chicaneries, 
its humiliating skulduggery! 

I tell thee, my Gullibus, for thy own salvation, if thou 
hast committed murder in thy heart go and sin against 
thyself no more. Enlist, or redeem your instinct in blood— 
the blood of your closest friend or one who has done you 
perpetual kindnesses. Then take to the velvet-carpeted Cal¬ 
varies of remorse. 

You will find that the real savor of Life, caviar prepared 
by the immortal gods. And where Jimbo— 

GULLIBUS: Jimbo?—where?—who?— 
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I write because I wish to make for ideas, which are my 
ideas, a place in the world. If I could foresee that these 
ideas must take from you peace of mind and repose, if in 
these ideas that I sow I should see the germs of bloody wars 
and even the cause of the ruins of many generations, I would 
nevertheless continue to spread them. It is neither for the 
love of you nor even for the love of truth that I express what 
I think. No — I sing! I sing because I am a singer. If 
I use you in this way, it is because I have need of your ears! 

—Max Stirner. 

The more I go among men the more inhuman I return.— 
Seneca. 




JULES DE GAULTIER: MAGICIAN OF 
KNOWLEDGE 

Many giants have walked through my brain and my blood. 
But five remain dominant with the years. They cannot be dis¬ 
lodged. They are boon companions. And no matter how 
long and pleasantly I saunter and loiter with my other brother- 
souls, it is always to Buddha, Spinoza, Nietzsche, Schopen¬ 
hauer and Jules de Gaultier that I return for my intimate chats. 
After all my other guests are gone at my intellectual parties it 
is to them that I signal to remain behind for the final glass 
of wine. 

All genius unites at the top. These five men have gone 
separate and lonely ways. But they all come suddenly face 
to face with one another on the mountain-top of Spectacular 
Apperception. They all behold Life and themselves sub specie 
aeternitatus. Immaterial that two of them said Nay! to the 
Spectacle and three said Yea! Their Yea and Nay are moods, 
aspects of one Mind. To Buddha all is futile; to Spinoza, 
all is perfect in God; to Schopenhauer, all is evil; to Nietzsche 
all is conquest and joy; to Jules de Gaultier, all is Illusion 
and Beauty. 

Now, there is no inherent conflict among these attitudes, 
even conceding that they are objective facts, which they are 
not, of course. Life, this universe in which I live, is futile, 



perfect, evil, joyous and beautiful simultaneously. "Macbeth” 
and "Oedipus Rex”, for instance, are futile, perfect, evil, joy¬ 
ous and beautiful creations: futile, because in the vast courses 
of Time they will be as unremembered and as unimportant as 
the motions of the first amoeba; perfect, because purpose and 
execution in the two central characters are matched and they 
could not possibly have been otherwise then they were; evil, 
because the pain in them is incurable; joyous, because they 
tell a breathless story and because both Macbeth and Oedipus 
are the human Will-to-P'ower epically urged to the limit against 
an implacable Fate; beautiful, because they are tragic poems 
written by masters. 

And so with the world we live in, with Life; it is a "Mac¬ 
beth”, an "Oedipus Rex”, written by some unknowable Shake¬ 
speare and Sophocles: futile, perfect, evil, joyous and beau¬ 
tiful. And comic on its Quixotic side. 

This fusion of Buddha, Spinoza, Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche (and Cervantes) takes place sublimely in the work 
of Jules de Gaultier. Seeing life as a Spectacle, a Play, the 
product of an inexhaustible collaboration of a Shakespeare and 
a Cervantes, he rejects nothing, for all things—even bourgeois 
ethics—are needed to produce certain effects in these tragedies 
and comedies. 

Beauty—cosmic Beauty—is the everlasting theme; and the 
evolution of the universe is aesthetic, presenting at each mo¬ 
ment to the eye of Jules de Gaultier an unending procession 
of tragi-comedies of unsurpassable magnificence, products of 
the matrices of his Irony and Knowledge. They are born, 
glow and fade like the unsubstantial fabric of the revels of 
Psyche-Prospero. 
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All Gods and all humans, all ethical systems, all philoso¬ 
phical and religious systems are there with their eternal choruses 
and ballets of Hopes and Despairs. It is the high adventure 
of a buoyant Ego in Mystery. 

I have in "Forty Immortals” expounded the Bovarysm of 
Jules de Gaultier and his formula that Man is dowered with 
the gift of conceiving himself as he is not, from which flow 
all the tragedies and comedies of history and of individual life. 
Out of the immanent conflict between the Real and the Ideal 
is born all illusions, and there is only one truth—the trans¬ 
formation of these illusions into aesthetic pleasure. Jules de 
Gaultier is thus the supreme Artist-Eye. 

In this essay I shall deal with the work of Jules de Gaultier 
in his exposition of the conflict of the Vital Instinct and the 
Instinct to Knowledge, or Man the messianic animal and Man 
the aesthetic and curiosity-bewitched animal. 

The Vital Instinct—or the Will-to-Live—and the necessary 
bovaryzation of the world are one. The Instinct to Knowledge 
is that instinct sublimated to its highest possibility—the per¬ 
ception and enjoyment of life as Aesthetic Spectacle. It is the 
difference between 1 desire and I behold. 

The excerpts that follow in quoted italics are from two of 
Jules de Gaultier’s books, "La Sensibilite Metaphysique” and 
"De Kant a Nietzsche,” two of the profoundest and most 
beautifully written philosophical works of which I know. 

"For every man who anxiously demands of philosophy a 
justification of existence there arises from the burning bush of 
aesthetic revelation these words of a new God : 'Thou shalt 
never possess happiness if thou dost not know how to seize it 
in the eternity of the instant’ 
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All illusion is founded on the belief that the Future is a 
reality. It is a gorgeously decorated treasure-boat always headed 
for our private dock. We thus conceive Time as it is not. 
For Time, to me, is not made up of the past, the present and 
the future. There is only the present. Whenever we revive 
the past in our consciousness we make of that past the present. 
When we plan for the future or place some event in the future 
we are making the future present. All happenings take place 
in a Now. And this Now is what we call Eternity. 

The complete realization (that is, living and acting out a 
truth as opposed to merely knowing it or believing it) of this 
perpetual Now, this taking no thought for the morrow, is the 
triumph of the Aesthetic over the Messianic, the balancing of 
the mind on the very apex of the revolving axis of Time, 
around which swings below it the whole carousel of the world 
—of many worlds—with its animals, its gay or murderous 
throngs, its screams, its songs, its brass rings, its iron rings 
and its hurdy-gurdy wheezing out its perpetual "In the Sweet 
By-and-By.” 

Those on the carousel of life are completely in the grip of 
the Vital Instinct. Their every act is directed to make more 
furious the pace of life, to invent new wants, new desires, new 
appetites. Although they are whirling in a circle, they believe 
they are moving in a straight line—always toward some ideal 
of Progress, some Messiah-bulging ninth-month. They have 
no conception of the tragic beauty or the brutal mockery of 
which they are the elements. They are merely vital—they 
carry on the blind, aimless work of the mysterious Will-to- 
Live. 

It is only in the Instinct to Knowledge that this blindness 
opens wide its eyes and this aimlessness assumes some order. 
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From the top of the centre-pole of the Circus everything falls 
into its predetermined place; what is chaos below becomes a 
sublimely comic-tragedy from above. For Knowledge, which is 
Prospero-Hamlet, knows what Don Quixote doeth. But Don 
Quixote cannot know what Prospero-Hamlet sees. For Pro¬ 
spero-Hamlet is Aesthetic Vision and Critical Evaluation. 

To Knowledge the world is a picture—and it is either good 
or bad art. No ethical judgment is involved. To Jules de 
Gaultier (as to Spinoza and Nietzsche) it is good art. For 
in Jules de Gaultier Knowledge has purged itself of all eth¬ 
ical judgment. It aims at Pure Understanding and the intox¬ 
ication of aesthetic delight. However, this will not prevent 
him from sliding down his centre-pole and taking part in the 
Charivari, as happened when the World War broke out. Al¬ 
though 56, he tried his best to get into the army, just as that 
other bonze of Knowledge, Spinoza, leaped out of his aes¬ 
thetic domain to confront a mob when his friends, the De- 
Witts, were being lynched. For those wholly in the grip of 
the Vital Instinct can never ascend to Knowledge, but those 
who have achieved Knowledge may elect at will to play the 
game of the Vital Instinct. This is the meaning of those old 
legends of the pre-Christian world of the gods taking on 
human shape and participating in the Earth-drama. It is even 
inherent in the Jesus-legend. 

”Ail moral values are physiologic values.” 

The essence of messiah-wish is, of course, ethical. All ethics 
is a form of salvation, redemption — fundamentally, from 
physical pain, poverty or slavery (all of which are one in the 
last analysis—physical pain). 

The old messiah was always to be a Being. The modern 
messiah is Progress—progress toward Goodness, Truth, Com- 
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fort. All modern ethical codes aim at the realization of these 
idols of Progress, just as the old messiah-wish lived (and yet 
lives) in "the coming of the Lord.” But as there will never 
be anything but a Now, a Present, these messianic illusions, 
whether religious, ethical or scientific (the Renanian Messiah), 
will continue forever, for they are the mainstay, the batteries 
of the Vital Instinct, the eternal hunger for physical (and 
therefore mental) well-being. 

So long as the Future is conceived as a reality it will always 
be filled in by the great mass of mankind with pictures of 
themselves in a happier and happier state. Whereas, in truth, 
there is a steady increment in pain with the refining of the 
sensibilities of man; but so curiously constructed and neces¬ 
sarily lie-loving is man that along with this growing poignancy 
of pain will go, pari-passu, a more passionate attachment to 
messianic idols. Chimera follows Medusa everywhere. 

Affronting this, Jules de Gaultier plants the man who 
hopes for nothing and fears nothing, the man who has neither 
Progress nor a Jesus for messiah, the man who sees life as a 
spectacle, a man without an abstract ethic of any kind, whose 
private ethical code is purely utilitarian and is not based on 
any religious or moral reason—who says "I am an honest, 
loyal man because it gives me the least pain to be so.” 

Nevertheless, the Instinct to Knowledge at its highest is also 
an escape. It may even be called a form of "redemption” 
and "salvation”. The world is an art-product, not an ethical 
product, and the soul freed from the illusions of the Vital 
Instinct rests in a kind of aesthetic-religious beatitude. And 
the spectacular-aesthetic vision has also had, in a way, its mes¬ 
siah, a double messiah—Pan-Helena. 
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Jules de Gaultier, like Buddha, Spinoza and the Nietzsche 
of "Thus Spake Zarathustra,” is one of those rare spirits who 
address the human race in all ages, in all places. In picking 
up one of his books I have the same poignant physical and 
psychic thrill that I have when I pick up the Dialogues of 
Buddha, "The Ethics” of Spinoza, Shakespeare, Ibsen’s 
"Brand”, "Don Quixote”, "Zarathrustra”, "The World as 
Will and Idea,” Whitman’s "The Song of Myself,” Voltaire’s 
"Micromegas”—or when I first saw the moon and Jupiter 
through a street telescope, or took my ascension over the ocean 
in a hydroplane, or got my first glimpse of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains and of Niagara Falls. 

His work itself is everywhere saturated with that aesthetic 
glamour which is his own birthright, which is, indeed, to 
him the Holy Ghost, whose Son—crowned as radiant Apollo, 
not as a defeated Christ with thorns—is Knowledge. He is a 
new Erasmus with a new Praise of Folly. Like Folly in the 
great Erasmian fable, Jules de Gaultier seems to me announc¬ 
ing—placidly and slowly—his tremendous doctrines from a 
pulpit set on a star which leans over the universe. Few will 
hear him, and only a few should, for "la superiority merite 
ostracisme.” 

He is joyous and intoxicated in his solitude. So desirable, 
so necessary is this solitude to him that he will not admit the 
existence of God. "We are quite alone in the universe,” he 
has written to me. He will not be spied upon by a Super- 
Consciousness. An infinite hierarchy of consciousness, he says, 
would destroy one another’s validity. Beyond man there is 
at present nothing. He admits a Mystery (with a capital M), 
but can affirm nothing of it. He is ranged with Lucifer and 
Buddha, with whom he might say, "As quickly as you invent 
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a God we shall war on him.” Buddha wars on the illusion 
for ethical reasons, Lucifer and Jules de Gaultier for motives 
which are a mixture of pride, logic and aesthetic demonism. 

(It is here that I do not share in the views of Jules de 
Gaultier. Nothing is more palpable to me than the existence 
of a non-ethical Presence—which elsewhere I have named 
Satanas-Aestheticus—and Design (but not necessarily an End) 
in the universe. Everywhere I see a diabolical Intelligence at 
work. And, as for myself, I can re-echo that gorgeous line of 
Jules de Gaultier: "Even atheists make the sign of the cross 
when they approach me.” It is curious—and a proof of the 
variability and worthlessness of the laws of logic under the 
influence of different temperaments—that I prove the existence 
of God by precisely the same reasoning that Jules de Gaultier 
disproves it! We have different temperaments, but our sensi¬ 
bilities are alike.) 

"It is impossible to take seriously . . . the reality of joy and 
pain and not to believe with the Hindus, with the Greek 
tragic writers, with the Christians of the early times, with 
Schopenhauer and with the great lyric poets like Leopardi, irl 
the most absolute pessimism and not to place one’s supreme 
hope in annihilation.” 

He goes further and says that in a universe weighed in the 
scales of pain and pleasure, the philosophic optimist has the 
appearance of a clown at the heart of a tragedy. 

The desire for a messiah, the invention of cosmic ethical 
codes, the absurd post-coffin promises of the Churches, the 
whole psychic theological machinery of salvation and redemp¬ 
tion—these products of the Vital Instinct are, paradoxically, 
yearnings for death and annihilation, a yearning that only 
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Hindu Buddhism strips bare. That life is the product of 
Supreme Indifference is proved over and over by the credal 
attempts to cover the mess. If it were not for Illusion—for 
the lies preservative—the human race would have committed 
suicide long ago. Indeed, Eduard von Hartmann says the race 
will commit suicide by universal consent when Knowledge tri¬ 
umphs over Instinct. 

Not so with Jules de Gaultier. He poses the question: 

"How does the spectacular sensibility escape pessimism with¬ 
out itself partaking of the contempt raised up by all optimistic 
evolution? How is it a justification of existence instead of a 
cortdemnation of existence? Whence comes to it its serenity?” 

Because the spectacular-aesthetic sensibility is anti-messianic; 
because it places the values of life not in the senses but in 
Understanding; because it substitutes drama for lamentation; 
because it seizes the passing moment as a symbol of Eternity, 
thus demolishing hope and fear; because it has the power of 
seeing the self as microcosm from the domain of the macro¬ 
cosm— (I can high-hat myself at will) ; because the "justifi¬ 
cation” of the world—with all its deviltries—is found in the 
joyous knowledge that each one of us is co-author, and that 
when we die the Play will fold; because, in a word, the spec¬ 
tacular-aesthetic sensibility knows nothing of optimism and 
pessimism, just as these words mean nothing to a playing 
child (here the Holy Innocence of Blake and Nietzsche and 
Jesus—you must be as little children to enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven—marries the beyond-good-and-evil of Gaultierean 
spectacular aestheticism). 

"Mystery is the keystorte of the whole phenomenal edifice. 

. . . Therefore, the notions of science and of Truth exclude 
one another.” 
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It is very likely that Jules de Gaultier would spurn the 
label Mystic. Nevertheless, he is a mystic, at least in my 
definition of and conception of mysticism, which, in my case, 
is a kind of sceptical Pantheism, predicating a Presence of 
which I am a part and about whose designs I know nothing. 

For Presence (a word that always- gives me a profound 
thrill of Reality) substitute in Jules De Gaultier’s case the 
word Mystery, whose essence is, variously, Will-to-Power, 
Will-to-Illusion, Spectacular Contemplation, or Narcissan 
Aesthetic Ecstasy. His Mystery is, in reality, a fusion of all 
of these elements. 

We can never know what this Mystery is in itself. And 
so long as Knowledge is divided into subject and object, 
he says, the essence of the Mystery beyond the qualities that 
the subject Jules de Gaultier confers on it can never be known. 

All science is, I have said elsewhere, an increment of our 
ultimate ignorance, and this Ignorance, in my own thought, 
becomes a veritable thing-in-itself. Ignorance in the meta¬ 
physical sense is- Isis. Ignorance is God. To say "I do not 
know” involves an affirmation as well as a negation, for there 
must be Something about which I am ignorant. To affirm 
Mystery, then, is to affirm a Reality that contradicts all our 
forms and norms of thought and indicates an Absolute—an 
Absolute, at least, related to the universal relations in which 
we seem to "exist.” 

For my part, I do not believe there is any such thing 
as Object. All is Subject. All is I. All is Presence. All 
is One. There is nothing else but the Absolute. It is Re¬ 
lations that are illusions. 
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I must reject the sublime cerebral logic of Jules de Gaul¬ 
tier and follow that invisible logic called intuition which is 
peculiar to me. Leon Chestov, like myself, has boldly smashed 
a hole in the keystone of the Edifice and entered. Jules de 
Gaultier, soaring high over the Edifice in his spectacular-aes¬ 
thetic airplane, has refused, on grounds of inexorable logic, 
to tamper with the keystone of Mystery. 

And the humor of it is that the keystone and the airplane 
are identical. The three of us see precisely the same thing 
from different angles. For men who have profound resem¬ 
blances in the quality of their psychic sensibilities the method 
of arriving anywhere is unimportant. 

Truth and science are mutually exclusive. Truth, in the 
philosophy of Jules de Gaultier, is one of "the idols of the 
logical heaven.” Another idol is Liberty (free will). 

The scientist who searches for an ultimate Truth is mes¬ 
sianic. He is not a scientist at all. For real science is only 
concerned with recording actual experience. It is the great 
instrument in the hands of the metaphysical Instinct to Knowl¬ 
edge. Science should stick to its etymological roots. Science 
that hunts for the Truth is pseudo. It is one of the subtle 
transformations of the religious instinct, the Kingdom of 
Heaven dogma, the Far-Off-Divine Event illusion. The re¬ 
demption of humanity through science is as great a supersti¬ 
tion as the redemption of humanity through the Father who 
art in Heaven or baptism in the Ganges. 

Like Education and Economic Progress, Science is an amu¬ 
let-word. The so-called "enlightened men of the age” who 
believe in the "salvation” of man through science are still 
in the service of a Pope, but they of course do not know it. 
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All "progress” and "truth” lead to annihilation. All real 
science ends in Prospero-Hamlet. All cosmic optimism— 
whether theological, Pantheistic or scientific—is alike. It is 
the product of the desire to escape from suffering. Final 
escape would end in Nirvana—annihilation of personality. 

But while we travel through the Brahmanic cycles of il¬ 
lusion, Jules de Gaultier invites us to admire the scenery and 
observe the rise and fall of peoples and ideas on the infinite 
wing-spread of Chimera. 

"The Good is an ancient form of Force. . . . Force alone 
decides what is Good.” 

You refuse to believe this? Well, substitute the word 
weakness or inertia in the place of Force. Do you believe 
that? 

There is nothing but Force in the universe. Even weak¬ 
ness and inertia are forces—powerful disintegrators. Whether 
your Good lies in the Vital Instinct (action) or the Instinct 
to Knowledge (contemplation) it is a manifestation of force 
—of Will-to-Power. Every ideal, every Utopia, every aspira¬ 
tion to "improvement,” all passion for justice, righteousness 
and "social equity” are masks of this eternal protean Force. 

Whatever exists, Nietzsche has said—and hence he is the 
most hated and feared of all thinkers—desires power over 
something else. It is its very condition of existence (the 
pacifist, for instance, desires to rule humanity and the whole 
world). 

The Instinct to Knowledge in the philosophy of Jules de 
Gaultier is not something super-added in the evolution of 
man. It is not a by-product. It is net only inherent in all bio- 
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logical and psychic processes, but would seem to be the aim 
itself of all the processes of creation. 

As in Schopenhauer—who affirmed that the evolution of 
the Will-to-Live comes to its end and apotheosis in the self- 
consciousness of man, where the Will can see itself, with 
peacock-strut, as in a mirror—so in the thought of Jules de 
Gaultier this immanent urge carries man to a height of aes¬ 
thetic-spectacular repose that if it should ever become uni¬ 
versal, and thus destroy the Vital Instinct, man could, like a 
Prospero, decree the end of the phenomenal universe—a 
consummation devoutly to be wished by Buddha, Schopenhauer 
and myself, but not at all desired by Spinoza, Nietzsche and 
Jules de Gaultier, who would perpetuate the Carnival for 
eternity, so drunk are these Apollonians on the grapes of 
Dionysus. 

Not only is Jules de Gaultier drunk on the grapes of 
Dionysus, but as Apollonian spectator of the processions and 
cycles of life, he is the Gargantua of Curiosity. There is a 
superhuman gusto, a continuous ecstatic serenity in his work 
—even at the age of 78—that could only spring from a great 
secret certainty, the Eureka! of a man who shouts it from a 
Horeb whence he will never return to the lowlands of action 
and illusion. 

He has crystallized and distilled in his own magnificent 
psychic apparatus the essence of Buddha, Spinoza, Schopen¬ 
hauer and Nietzsche. Announcer in his own right of the 
philosophy of Bovarysm, the world as an evolving lie and 
life as a work of art, salvation through the triumph of the 
Instinct to Knowledge over the Vital Instinct and the trans¬ 
figuration of good-and-evil in the heavens of Apollonian- 
aesthetic contemplation—Jules de Gaultier is the first De¬ 
monic Mystic. 
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LaROGHEFOUGAULD: ANATOMIST 
OF THE IDEAL 

When Rabelais died Montaigne was twenty years old. When 
LaRochefoucauld was born Montaigne had been dead only 
twenty-one years. Between the birth of Rabelais and the 
death of LaRochefoucauld about two hundred years elapsed. 
During that time there also lived and wrote Cervantes, Shakes¬ 
peare and Spinoza. 

Destroy all records, all historic and social memories, all 
the work of all the other human beings who lived in those 
two hundred years, leaving only the printed words of these 
six men, and the world would lose little. For all the other 
men who created in that span—either in philosophical thought, 
literature or paint—were but commentaries and footnotes to 
Rabelais, Montaigne, LaRochefoucauld, Cervantes, Shakes¬ 
peare and Spinoza. And, indeed, everything that has been 
written since, either as story, poetry, philosophical thought, 
Freudian soul-digging or satire, is merely a re-write of one of 
those six men. 

No other two hundred years in historic memory contains six 
such diverse Source Men. Each one of them is a new sun. 
In another domain there lived in that time three other Source 
Men—Columbus, Galileo and Copernicus. But I place the 
discovery of America, the dogma of the sphericity of the 
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Earth and the heliocentric doctrine far, far below in impor¬ 
tance to the appearance of Gargantua, Hamlet and Don 
Quixote on Earth and the appearance of the Essays, the Ethics 
and the Maxims. If the Earth were still flat, if America 
were still the land of the savage and if the Earth were still 
the centre of the universe with all the stars swinging around 
it— these beliefs would in nowise affect the eternality and 
beauty of the work of those six Source Men any more than 
the invention of printing and gunpowder affected the ful¬ 
gurant glory of Aeschylus, Sophocles or the Dialogues of 
Buddha. For it is Man alone that matters, and whether Man 
walks on a flat, round or oblong Earth is of as little im¬ 
portance to me as to whether the Sun goes around the Earth, 
the Earth around the Sun, or both around the Dog Star. 

Rabelais, Montaigne and LaRochefoucauld contain the whole 
of the French sensibility: mockery, scepticism and rigid math¬ 
ematical analysis. As all great vital literature is revolt, protest 
and criticism, the French sensibility in any age is a fermenting 
vat of curiosity and critical revolt. The gravity of the French¬ 
man always contains a grain of mockery, and his mockery 
at its highest has always a background of moral indignation. 

French literature has never hitched its wagon to a star. It 
is as firmly rooted in the earth as Shakespeare. The sensibility 
from which this literature flows is pure-pagan. It has never 
officially—and certainly not artistically—taken Catholicism seri¬ 
ously. Catholicism has been to the French spirit just another 
political or art-form. It is something with which to make 
gorgeous phrases (Chateaubriand), a wheel on which to sharpen 
knives (Voltaire), a giant earth-receptacle into which eagles 
dung (Victor Hugo), a flagellant whip with which to evoke 
immortally beautiful screams (Verlaine and Baudelaire), a 
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philosophy to be used as a target for gay obscenities and blas¬ 
phemies (Anatole France), an ethical system to be manipu¬ 
lated and shuffled perversely and satanically (Huysmans, 
D’Aurevilley, Bloy, Rimbaud, Laforgue). 

In Rabelais, Montaigne and LaRochefoucauld there is a 
steady ascent of gravity. The "oceanic laughter” of Rabelais 
subsided into the immurmurous cosmic brain-smile of Mon¬ 
taigne, and the cosmic brain-smile of Montaigne broke into 
hundreds of pieces and congealed into glittering poignards 
in LaRochefoucauld. Rabelais drained the living corpse 
of Man of the acids of seriousness and injected, with giant 
bellows, into all his exits and entrances a fluid Mirth. Mon¬ 
taigne took the Ass’ ears of Certainty off of Man’s head. 
LaRochefoucauld, inexorable, un-smiling, opened him up and 
took out his most dangerous, his most beautiful, his eternally 
lying organ—the Ideal. 

The two most daring and original men of their age (the 
two most daring and original thinkers that had appeared in 
the world until then, if we except Buddha) were contempo¬ 
raries: LaRochefoucauld and Spinoza. It is probable that they 
never heard of one another. But it is curious that both used 
the same form to get over their thought—the aphoristic form. 
Both were direct, inexorable, without apology for their enor¬ 
mous heresies, and both possessed a clarity that, paradoxically, 
often confuses. Lightning blinds. Both LaRochefoucauld 
and Spinoza send repeated flashes into the brain of the reader 
—so vivid, so continuous, so piercing that the weak of sight 
and the weak of brain become muddled and panic-stricken. 

While no two lives could be more utterly different than 
the life of Francois Due de LaRochefoucauld — aristocrat, 
soldier, lover, politician—and the life of Benedict de Spinoza 
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— ascetic, God-intoxicated, poor, persecuted lens-grinder — 
there is, again, a remarkable likeness in their thinking on the 
psychic constitution of man. Both affirmed Ego and Will-to- 
Power. Both saw man as the lying animal par excellence. 
Both punctured with slash after slash the doctrine of the 
freedom of the will—the most profitable form of racketeering 
that has ever been invented. 


Once again, I believe, in the cases of LaRochefoucauld and 
Spinoza the doctrine that environment is the overwhelmingly 
decisive factor in the evolution of a man’s creative power and 
direction is given the lie. For both men arrived at the same 
conclusions in regard to the inner springs of our nature from 
diametrically opposed environments and modes of living. 
But that is genius—spontaneous penetration, an unannounced 
and independent upwelling and outwelling of hidden, hered¬ 
itary wisdom. 

LaRochefoucauld was the Frondeur of Thought. He be¬ 
longed to the Fronde, the sharpshooters and snipers who 
popped away at Mazarin and his gang. Now, frortde is a 
slingshot. The party to which LaRochefoucauld belonged 
was called the Fronde because some one compared its adherents 
to boys who suddenly appear around the corner of a building, 
let fly a stone at some one out of a slingshot and suddenly 
disappear. Each maxim of LaRochefoucauld’s is a stone in 
a slingshot, a polished, deadly stone. The sling is drawn 
back as far as it will go—that is, the form of the thought in 
which LaRochefoucauld put his stone is stretched taut to the 
breaking point. A word more in a maxim and the sling would 
break. And to draw the analogy between his life and his 
thought still closer, he is just like a boy who suddenly appears 
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out of nowhere, lets loose his stone and disappears, imme¬ 
diately to reappear again with another deadly missile. 

But this boy is a David and with every shot a Goliath of 
cant goes crashing to the ground. 

Pascal, a contemporary of LaRochefoucauld, had the same 
piercing clarity of mind as the great maximist. Many of 
Pascal’s Pensees could have been written by LaRochefoucauld 
and many of LaRochefoucauld’s by Pascal. Both came together 
on the dogma of "the total depravity of man”, to use the 
theological jargon of the Jansenists. But in LaRochefoucauld 
this "depravity” gives birth to something like intellectual glee, 
while in Pascal it is a cause for weeping and self-castigation. 

The cynicism of LaRochefoucauld is robust, for he was both 
a soldier and a modified Don Juan. He seems never to have 
been concerned with God, sin, immortality, the infinite or the 
Eternal. Pascal’s mind was a haunted house. LaRochefou¬ 
cauld’s was a surgeon’s closet. His self-portrait is purely 
realistic, in the manner of Montaigne. He nowhere, in this 
portrait, mentions anything about his religious or metaphysical 
beliefs. For pity he has as little use as Spinoza. And yet, 
like Spinoza, he was warm-hearted and generous. 

LaRochefoucauld was thus the father of psychological real¬ 
ism. What were his dreams, aspirations? Had he any emo¬ 
tions besides political and sexual ones? I like to think not, 
for as far-away as LaRochefoucauld is from my own com¬ 
plicated ego, I like to see Nature, once in a while, make a 
man who is a complete, a perfect, an invariable type in him¬ 
self, one who is no other thing, desires to be no other thing 
and cannot possibly be any other thing than that which Nature 
has specifically and definitively produced. LaRochefoucauld 
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was such a man. His thought, his life, his style are of a single 
piece. He is as clean-cut as a frozen star. 

Is there an innocence, a naivete of the mind as well of the 
emotions? In the cases of LaRochefoucauld and Spinoza I 
should say yes. There is an unsophisticated air about the 
Maxims. They are the brain’s return to a state of total in¬ 
nocence of perception. There is in the Maxims none of the 
tricks of reason. There is no logic, no attempt to "prove” 
or "disprove” anything, no "documentation”, pedantry, dis¬ 
plays of scholarship or learning. LaRochefoucauld stuns the 
conventional person like the sudden profound announcements 
of children. Each maxim is a wide-open, unmisted, honest 
eye. 

This innocence, this intellectual naivete is not present in 
Pascal, Nietzsche, Chamfort, La Bruyere or other great max- 
imists. There are agony and worldly experience in their 
aphorisms. LaRochefoucauld has the air, with Spinoza, of 
a disembodied traveller from Neptune taking a trip through 
the human heart on Earth and making rapid notes of what 
he observed there without any preconceptions of his own. If 
there was any rending and retching in his soul, he has cov¬ 
ered it up with consummate skill. 

"Self-love is the love of self, and of all things for self.” 

This is the first sentence in that stupendous and devastating 
Maxim No. 1, which LaRochefoucauld suppressed after the 
first two editions of the Maxims. It is incomprehensible to 
me why he should have done it. Here is one of the great 
prose masterpieces of all time and the greatest, most daring 
(and epoch-making) philosophical essay in 1500 words ever 
written. 
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Amour-Propre and Will-to-Power — the formulas of La- 
Rochefoucauld and Nietzsche—are the beginning, end and 
middle of all human activities, desires and thoughts. They 
are truer and more vital than any mathematical truth, truer 
and more vital than any astronomical prediction, and as nec¬ 
essary to an understanding of Man and his adventure on this 
star as is Necessity itself. 

I love myself and I desire power: all else is parasitical to 
these two motives. Without self-love and will-to-power Life 
is inconceivable. He who either "demonstrates” or denies 
these two truths is an ass. They are like the Sun: self-evident. 

The greatness of LaRochefoucauld is that he crystallized 
in this Maxim No. 1, in passionate, lyrical, piercing para¬ 
graphs worthy of the pen of Shakespeare, a general truth that 
had been lying around the world in fragmentary form since 
the beginning of thought. He who first of all had the thought 
that the Ego of man was the only powerhouse of his ex¬ 
istence we shall never know. It is only the ninth-month An¬ 
nouncer who counts, the man who gets it said or written as 
the Time Spirit whispers: Now!! 

Here in these 1500 words are, variously, an epic, a psy¬ 
chological treatise, a poem of Life, Time and Good-and-Evil, 
patterns for thousands of realistic novels, patterns for thou¬ 
sands of romantic satires, a hundred-volume scientific expo¬ 
sition, a whole book on the masks, ruses and million-eyed 
cunning-watchfulness of the human soul, an essay on uni¬ 
versal hypocrisy, a commentary on all the works to be of 
Feodor Dostoievsky, the plot of the future ideas of Max 
Stirner and Frederick Nietzsche and a complete analysis of 
all the characters in the Balzacian drama. It is mystical and 
physical, it is metaphysical and material, it is moral and im- 
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moral, it is Isis veiled and Isis unveiled—this mighty essay, 
Maxim No. 1, which LaRochefoucauld rejected but which has 
become the cornerstone of the edifice. 

I read and re-read this great Maxim with always growing 
admiration for the mind that fashioned it. Perfect union of 
Beauty and Truth! Not a word can be altered or changed! 
As a work of art I place it alongside of that other supreme 
masterpiece of French prose, "Le Centaure” of Maurice de 
Guerin. Profundity and lightness! Clarity and universality! 
Lyrical rapture and scientific precision! Condensation and 
porosity! Studied and spontaneous! Revolutionary and yet as 
old as the first animal! Cynical and emotional! Metaphorical 
and unambiguous!—all these opposites are united actually in 
the words and hypostatically in the core.rnnrept of this lum¬ 
inous prologue and coda to the life of Man. 

There are no principles in the world of human relations; 
there is only self-interest. What we call an ideal or a prin¬ 
ciple is merely the universalization of a private desire, prop¬ 
aganda for a private defence-mechanism. Ego is the universal 
thief, the universal beast, the universal idealist, the universal 
alchemist. This Ego—this fundamental indestructible Self- 
Love—is always famished. The tape-worm of Eternal Desire 
gnaws at our vitals from the cradle to the grave. Men are 
nothing but famished will, famished sex, famished sensation, 
famished will-to-power. The more a human being loves 
another the more he loves himself. His Gods are nothing but 
inflated Narcissan images in the sea of his own beloved con¬ 
sciousness. The great beast Me rages day and night in the 
pit of my belly, his eternal home. He is an Anarch. He knows 
no law or ethic. He is only regulated and restrained by other 
ego-beasts, collective ego-beasts—the State, the Church. His 
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thirsty tongue lolls out of the mouth of the most abstract 
concept. 

No real theory of history, no real biography has ever 
been or ever will be written unless it is based, either know¬ 
ingly or unconsciously, on LaRochefoucauld’s Maxim No. 1 
in the first two editions of his works. 

. . nothing so well concealed as its designs.” 

Freud in a few words. Liar, hypocrite and gentleman-thug 
always, the self, the ego hides its real purposes as completely 
as God does (if the It has any designs). Could this have been 
the meaning of the Biblical aphorism that man is created in 
the image of God? The simple soul does not exist. The 
child is Machiavellian. Was Joan of Arc a simple soul? 
No—she was will-to-power incarnate. She was self-love. She 
did not know it, of course; would never have admitted it. 
She was a masterpiece of egomaniacal trickery, as were Buddha 
and Jesus. In "simple souls” the Ego, master of this planet, 
and all others, I believe, executes a life-manoeuvre. The 
Naked Ego of a human being—that is Medusa; and unless 
you have eyes that can look into the Sun, she will turn you 
to stone if you ever seek her out in her lair. 

”We can neither plumb the depths nor pierce the shade of 
its recesses. Therein it is hidden from the most far-seeing 
eyes. . . . There it is often to itself invisible.” 

To itself invisible! It would seem to me that LaRoche- 
foucauld is an Egotheist, identifying the ego, the self, with 
God. He here borders on mysticism. Ego and Essence are 
one. Self is the veritable Unconscious of von Hartmann— 
in its profoundest night and sleep it works toward its own 
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everlasting dominion. It is Maya, the fabricator of all il¬ 
lusions. Its intelligence is unknown to itself, for no human 
being can know what he is doing at any time. The only thing 
he can affirm is that "I want to persist at any price.” Suicide 
is merely the command of the self to revolt against insur¬ 
mountable obstacles. It is the very apotheosis of self-love. 

". . . that it is itself the game it pursues.” 

The self is here linked with the profoundest thought of 
Hindu philosophy—''that thou art!” The measure and value 
of a thing possessed are not in the thing itself but in the 
self-satisfaction that it creates. The ''moral value” of any 
kind of conquest is determined wholly by the degree of ego- 
expansion that it brings to the conqueror. And all conquests : 
are vain, for they are shadows pursuing shadows—a fluxing, 
flowing, perpetually evanescing ego on the spoor of fluxing, 
flowing, evanescing shadows of itself. 

"It conspires for its own loss, it works toward its own 
loss, it works toward its own ruirt—in fact, caring only to 
exist, and providing that it may be, it will be its own enemy!” 

A piercing lightning flash into the basic perversity of the 
human soul long before the great Dostoievsky made it the 
cornerstone of his psychology. LaRochefoucauld continues: 
"It triumphs in its own defeat.” If this mighty Maxim No. 
1 contained nothing else but this exposition of the infernal 
character of self, it would have stamped LaRochefoucauld as 
the most daringly original psychologist of the centuries. He 
has taken the law of paradoxical contrarieties which Herac¬ 
litus foreshadowed and made it one of the laws of the psyche. 

Our ego preys on itself, eats of its own bone and drinks 
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of its own flesh. We are autopophagi. We are auto-sadistic. 
Masochism is universal. When the self is threatened with 
death or profound and prolonged inertia it turns on itself 
savagely and bites into its own entrails to shock it back to 
life and action. When it is at bay, when it is crushed, it 
renews itself out of its pride, its self-pity, its venom. For 
Experience is all. Right or wrong, defeat or triumph are all 
stimulants of equal power in the ego’s unshakable thirst for 
greater and always greater .r<?//-ishness. 

The ego is thus in the philosophy of Buddha the original 
sin—this uncompromising Ego-Self, this perpetual rebellion 
against a depersonalized Oneness—as it is the original eternal 
self-torture to extinction in God. It will not face annihila¬ 
tion. It will not face Ennui. And what is Death, Nirvana, 
but egg-cells for newer selves ? It knows this in suicide and 
martyrdoms and all forms of euthanasia. The undying ego 
mocks Buddha himself from Nirvana, for Nirvana is nothing 
but the ego of Buddha dreaming of its highest dimension of 
power, experience and blessedness. The passion for extinc¬ 
tion is the trump trick of the ego. It is the Lethe that floats 
the pessimist-nihilist-fatigued souls to newer battlefields. The 
passion for extinction is, paradoxically, the demand of the 
autopophagus soul of man for more worlds to devour. Having 
eaten everything Here, either imaginatively, spiritually or ac¬ 
tually, it mistakes temporal satiety for renunciation of Ex¬ 
istence. But the Eternal Return, the Eternal Resurrection of 
Ego is implicit and immanent, for if Nothing had a positive 
existence it would be absolute. 

Amour-Propre invented kindness, pity and mercy to mask 
its will-to-be-pleased and its will-to-power. It invented "dis¬ 
interestedness” and "unselfishness” and all the other honeyed 
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phrases of the masses to attain more certainly its ends. It 
invented philanthropy to cover up its autopophagistic designs. 
Its back-alleys are pacifists and quakerish souls. It everywhere 
sets up dummy enemies to more beautifully perfect its de¬ 
monic gymnastics. Every ideal, every virtue is in the pay of 
this Almighty Alkahest. And its alembics are Space and Time 
and all the spawn thereof. 

Men love pain as a form of pleasure, for it deepens and 
makes more excruciatingly poignant the consciousness of self, 
the eternal sweetheart. Pain is an element in the diabolical 
joy of living. We may check our crown of thorns in the 
ballrooms of pleasure, but we will never —can never—give 
it away. And our personal Via Dolorosa, along which we 
sweat blood and curses and platitudes, is only one of the 
routes of the multiform Ego going to another affirmation of 
itself on one of its countless Calvaries. 

"Our Virtues are most frequently but vices disguised.” 

A weak-bellied commentator on this inscription which heads 
the Maxims has written, "By reversing the predicate and the 
subject, you at once form a contradictory maxim equally true. 
Our vices are most frequently but virtues disguised.’’ Which 
proves conclusively—although the smug commentator was not 
conscious that he was doing it—the sheer nihility—or at least 
relativity—of all ethical principles, for if such fundamental 
elements of morality as "virtues” and "vices’ 5 are interchange¬ 
able, why not follow the uncorrected instincts? 

Either way you look at it, LaRochefoucauld, in that pen¬ 
etrating wisdom that never deserts him, put down the im¬ 
portant fact—our virtues are masks for our vices and weak¬ 
nesses. The commentator’s reverse maxim is precisely the 
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same psychologically as LaRochefoucauld’s. The kernel of 
this matter is that whatever exists conspires to appear other 
than it is, in the formula of universal Bovarysm of Jules de 
Gaultier, who may also be said to stem directly from the great 
French maximist ("Self-love is the greatest of flatterers” is 
the whole of idealistic Bovarysm). 

What are our "virtues” ? Strength, honor, courage, honesty, 
duty, sincerity are some of them most highly touted. But 
they are all subtle transubstantiations of weaknesses. They are 
part of the defence-mechanism of the anthro—and autopoph- 
agus self. 

Strength and courage are the brag of weakness and cow¬ 
ardice before a superior force, a form of willed exhibitionism 
and bluff before an audience of one called Pride or, more 
usually, before an actual audience. It is always play-acting. 
Honor is compounded of pride, excessive self-love and ponti¬ 
fical strutting before the mirrors of the eyes of our friends. 
It is often a curtain for plots against some one’s pocket or 
well-being. The same is true of honesty, duty and sincerity. 
They are all the ornate outer walls of the prowling, canni¬ 
balistic Ego. 

There is no human whose life has been "a model of all 
the virtues”—who has been strong, honorable, courageous, 
honest, dutiful and sincere—who will not feel at sixty that 
he has lived an artificial life. His "self-satisfaction” will be, 
unto himself, spotted with hypocrisy. He will not only feel 
that his "virtues” were "disguised vices” but that they were 
the source of all his failures. He will turn a smug, simper¬ 
ing Homaisical face to the world, and secretly spurt from the 
founts of his fuller wisdom a long jet of spittle on his own 
soul. 
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What really belongs to us fundamentally are our vices and 
failings. They are more nearly natural to us, and therefore 
secretly beloved of us. Our virtues are nearly all the product 
of social necessity. They are a false self. Our very worries 
and troubles, as well as our personal diseases, have a kind 
of beloved uniquity in our own eyes. They are mine! They 
separate me from thee! Our virtues and our good health 
have a spiritless universality about them, a colorless general¬ 
ity, that rob them of special character. When some one has 
said of me, "He is as honest as the day is long’’, or "He is 
sincerity itself,’’ I feel the palpitation of momentary pride 
followed by the more prolonged feeling that the person is 
either mocking me or else I am a hypocrite. Besides, there 
being no free will, how can I have "virtues”? 

Nevertheless, there is nothing that I prize more than cour¬ 
age, honesty and sincerity both in myself and others—be¬ 
cause, in myself, they add to my self-esteem and gain the ad¬ 
miration of my friends and because when I see these "virtues” 
in others I see myself reflected. 

"The passions are the only advocates tvhich always 
persuade.” 

This is the keynote in LaRochefoucauld to all his incisive 
maxims on the passions. He is absolutely anti-intellectual. 
The passions are the self, the ego, the lairs of the anthro— 
and autopophagus I. Intellect is a tool. I think so-and-so 
because it is to my interest to think so-and-so, not because 
I believe so-and-so to be true. 

The most abstract intellectual systems—the Hegelian, the 
Spencerian—are built on the same foundation as the reason¬ 
ing of Lady Macbeth when she is urging Macbeth to murder: 
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passion. Philosophers have a veritable passion to appear pas¬ 
sionless. Abstract science is such an engrossing passion that 
it will lead men to swallow a deadly poison to demonstrate 
a theory. Triumph of ego over death. They are the Romeos 
of the intellect. The more "cold and calculating” an intel¬ 
lect (Machiavelli, Cesar Borgia, Einstein, Napoleon) the pro¬ 
founder and more dominating the passions. 

"Men . . . even hate those who have obliged them, and 
cease to hate those ivho have injured them.” 

This is a poignard straight into the guts of idealism. It 
is like the sudden action of a powerful hand pulling the table¬ 
cloth and all the exquisitely confected food off a table at a 
banquet of the Society of Universal Liars, leaving the banquet - 
eers to stare at the bare and pitted pineboard of reality. 

I may forgive a man who has injured me for two reasons: 
either he has been stricken by some misfortune, and there¬ 
fore can no longer injure me (on top of which I spit my 
pity at him), or I fear he is in a position to do me dirt, 
and my forgiveness is therefore a plan for future concilia¬ 
tion with him to save my own bacon. 

But the feeling of hatred for one who has done us repeated 
favors is, especially in a proud and independent soul, incur¬ 
able. He makes us little. He contracts our will-to-power. 
He humiliates us in our own eyes and before the world. He 
reduces us from a walk to a crawl. We believe we see a 
malicious kindness in his eye and a contemptuous pity on his 
lips. Wise old Jesus, who said, "It is more blessed to give 
than to receive”! Wise old Cynic of Nazareth! 

He who does me an ill may make me a warrior, but he who 
does me a favor makes me a pimp. 
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"The clemency of princes is often but policy to win the 
affections of the people.” 

The whole of the art of ruling is there. When Power re¬ 
lents it is always to enhance the prestige of its power. All 
commutations of sentences by Presidents and Governors today 
in America are not born of the goodness of their ineffably 
soft political hearts. It is a matter of policy always. 

The growing "humaneness” of the world today of which 
we rather boast a good deal is caused by the growing belief 
that we are all crooks and ought to be in jail. "Prison re¬ 
form” and the general decline and disbelief in "cruel and 
unusual punishments” are merely the picture of our suffer¬ 
ings in a place where most of us feel we ought to be. It 
might happen to me! —that is the mother of all softening of 
social vengeances (which sweet-scented euphemists call 
justice). 

"We are never so happy or so unhappy as we suppose.” 

I do not understand this maxim. It makes no sort of 
sense to me. I have pondered on it a long time. I cannot 
believe that a man of LaRochefoucauld’s piercing honesty 
would put it down merely as a philosophic wisecrack. It is 
so obvious to me that we are just as happy or unhappy as 
we believe or feel we are. Where did LaRochefoucauld find 
an absolute against which to measure the relativity of a thing 
so absolutely personal as my happiness or unhappiness? 

"Nothing should so much diminish the satisfaction which 
we feel with ourselves as seeing that we disapprove at one 
time of that which we approve of at another.” 

I disagree with LaRochefoucauld absolutely. And I am 
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dumbfounded to find that the great chemist of Pride, did not 
see that when we change our opinions we pride ourselves on 
our "evolving intelligence”, our "growing tolerance”, our 
mellowness.” 

However, note that he says "nothing should”. He does 
not say that it is so. But it comes to the same thing. Why 
should we feel a diminishing of self-satisfaction because we 
change our mind?' Certainly women do not, or should not. 
Is there a taint of hidden idealism in LaRochefoucauld ? 
Well, yes. We are all of the Mother, Maya. Her hot, mor- 
alic milk is in the most cunning of us. 

"The aversion to lying is often a hidden ambition to render 
our words credible and weighty and to attach a religious as¬ 
pect to our conversation.” 

No one can escape the will-to-hypocrisy. It is metaphy¬ 
sical. There is nothng that is not masked. No one can be 
naturally sincere and truthful. They are as much of the de¬ 
fence-mechanism of the ego as their opposites. 

"Listen to him—he always tells the truth; he is the soul 
of sincerity.” I have heard this said quite often. There is 
much truth in it—you are naturally sincere and hate a lie of 
any kind from the guts of your soul. But there is a tendency 
to exploit this "virtue” to your own profit. You assume, 
because of your well-known earnestness and sincerity, an or¬ 
acular tone, an ipsi dixit. 

”Men would not live long in society were they not the 
dupes of each other.” 

One of the profoundest, truest and most universal of La- 
Rochefoucauld’s thrusts. Only a seer could say this, for there 
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are seers of cynicism as there are seers of the future, with the 
former on much surer ground than the latter. 

Hence the greatest men among the masses are they who 
dupe them the longest time: Kingdoms of Heaven or Com¬ 
munist Utopias, there is no difference. And, personally, we 
are compelled to dupe one another from the time we are 
born until the moment of death. The lie is the universal 
glue. The natural instinct of the Ego is to murder every one 
around it, or at least to rob him. 

Society is conditioned on a lie: that life is worth living and 
that the tribe has universal survival-values. And as society 
evolves, the lies, the dupery, the hypocrisies grow in pro¬ 
portion. This is so completely the case today that for the 
well-being of mankind this whole essay should be burned 
by the public hangman. But it will not, for so profoundly 
are men imbued with dupery and hypocrisy that they dismiss 
LaRochefoucauld and all his brood as "sourbellies” and "sore¬ 
heads.” 

"Old men delight in giving good advice as a consolation 
for the fact that they can no longer set bad examples.” 

This is the very essence, the subtlest distillation of that 
high cynicism, that piercing clairvoyance of unmisted minds, 
that intoxicates me. The sparkling intellectual Burgundy of 
LaRochefoucauld at his best. 

In this maxim is the complete "genealogy of morals.” Nat¬ 
urally and instinctively, I desire the world to be as "bad” 
as I am. But when the gonads shrivel, when the stomach 
goes rotten, when the teeth rot, when the feces and the 
arteries harden—then—then, O Momus!—we shake the finger 
—and a shrivelled codpiece—at Youth. 

The Comedy of Ethics! 
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"The head is ever the dupe of the heart.” 

In nine words— a tremendous stroke of genius—LaRoche- 
foucauld here says all that the anti-intellectualists and the 
wish-psychologists of today expound in hundreds of dreary 
books. It reduces the most abstract philosophy to a mode of 
personal salvation. 

But not only is the head the dupe of the heart, but the 
heart itself is the dupe of something still deeper: the obscure 
designs of Satanas-Aestheticus, sometimes known as Maya 
and sometimes as the Mystical Phallic Principle, whence streams 
the illusive glamour of things. 

"To understand matters rightly we should understand their 
details, and as that knowledge is almost infinite, our knowledge 
is always superficial and imperfect.” 

Here is the father of modern Agnosticism and Relativity. 
To know anything implies omniscience. Therefore, as far 
as man goes, all is permitted, for not knowing all the details, 
the beginnings, the ends, the implications of anything in its 
entirety, my evil may be good and my good may be evil. And 
this is precisely what every human being secretly desires—to 
do all that he wishes to do. What has stopped him up to 
this date are gangs of moralic, social and religious Know-It- 
Alls, who have all beginnings and ends, all details, all im¬ 
plications, at their fingers’ ends. For are not the State, the 
Church and the Transcendental Oughtists the bosom partners 
of Omniscience? 

"The blemishes of the mind, like those of the face, in¬ 
crease by age.” 

As a generalization, this is not true. I even think it only 
exceptionally true. As we get older there begins a purifica- 
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tion of the mind, a return to the unwrinkled mind of child¬ 
hood. A mellowness, a tolerance, a thaw flush the avenues 
of consciousness. At least it is so with me. And I have 
observed the same cleansing process in others. Time and 
age are magical washrags, and they wipe away a lot of smut 
from our mental phiz. 

This cleaning-up is, of course, one of the effects of the 
growing consciousness of the approach of death and a survival 
in the most unbelieving of us of the necessity of presenting 
ourselves spiritually spick-and-span before His Royal High¬ 
ness. 

"A man would rather say evil of himself thart say nothing.” 

There is only one hell: not to be noticed, to be disregarded 
as though one did not exist. Women and children, and 
many men, can be slowly killed by silence. 

When one has been snubbed by men and by life itself, there 
rises from the depth of the self a desire to call some one’s 
attention to the existence of the self as an independent and 
differentiated being. Now, the way to attract attention in¬ 
stantly is not through a good action or blustering remarks 
about one’s virtues (virtues make no dents), but to announce 
one’s self as a "bad fellow”. If this is followed with a 
series of acts, from micturating from the fire-escape on the 
bald head of a passer-by to murdering your wife, you will 
instantly get the reaction that your deflated and amorphous 
ego demands. 

"If it was not for the company of fools a witty man ivould 
often be at a loss.” 

I have never known a witty man who did not tremble with 
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intellectual fear when told he was going to meet another wit. 
The essence of wit is to make lesser minds giggle. It is some¬ 
thing that must be practised on slower minds than the mind 
of a wit. A contest of wit around a table is great fun for 
the witless, but for the witsters themselves it engenders bad 
blood. No two men can hate one another with a more cordial 
venomosity than two wits fencing before a third wit. 

There is no wine for the gullet of Amour-Propre that can 
compare to the steady petarade of haw-haws! from the mouths 
of mediocrities when a lone wit holds the floor. 

Every wit should have his Horatio, his Sancho Panza on 
which to hone the fine edge of his mind. 

"We do not like to praise, and we never praise without a 
motive.” 

This generalization is not true as a generalization. It is 
probably true in everyday, practical life. It is probably true 
in everyday social life. The thrift that follows breech-lick¬ 
ing is pretty well attested. As to "motive”, I suppose La- 
Rochefoucauld meant "bad motive” (the original is interet ), 
for that which is unmotived was as inconceivable to LaRoch- 
foucauld as it is to any one else. 

I reply through my own experience. I love to praise; I 
love to glorify; I am an idolator of Genius. Nothing gives 
me profounder joy than the discovery of a great writer, 
painter, poet. My praise, my hat-throwing, my cheering, 
are the nearest thing I know to a disinterested motive. An¬ 
alyzed, it is, of course, rooted in beneficent self-love and the 
furore of recognition, for this self-love, this recognition which 
causes me to passionately praise the discovery of beauty and 
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genius in another mind are so nearly allied to abstract Beauty 
and Genius that my transports are almost impersonal. 

"Perfect valor is to do without witnesses what one would 
do before all the world.” 

There is always a witness. It is Amour-Propre, God, the 
reflection of my ego-Narcissus in the pool of pride or posterity. 
Our bravest secret act and our most secret cowardly act are 
done before an eye. The very fact that we are conscious of 
performing a secret act of value gives it an audience. Con¬ 
sciousness is the Presence — consciousness, which is etymo¬ 
logically with knowledge. 

Nevertheless, this maxim is relatively true. Only the very 
brave can prohibit themselves forever from telling. 

"Hypocrisy is the homage vice pays to virtue.” 

This is one of the most famous of LaRochefoucauld’s max¬ 
ims, and it must be classed among the partial truths. Hypo¬ 
crisy goes deeper than mere homage. It is fundamental, bio¬ 
logical. It is the great defence-mechanism of survival in the 
struggle for existence. It is itself a virtue. It is the essence 
of the Will-to-Power, for nothing achieves dominance by 
showing itself completely naked. It must mask itself. 

I doubt whether hypocrisy ever pays homage to virtue, see¬ 
ing that virtue itself is a hypocritical manoeuvre. 

”Most men expose themselves in battle just enough to save 
their honor.” 

A soldier goes forward in the face of the enemy because 
he is either ashamed or afraid (generally both) to run back- 
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ward. Bravery and bravado are the same things. Fear being 
primordial and elemental, all men are cowards naturally. The 
bravery of rage is born of fear. It is fear roused to frenzy. 

It is curious that while man is a fighting animal, he does 
not like to contemplate actual warfare. He likes to kill, to 
murder, but not to fight. And yet he is a fighting animal— 
because fear compels him to be a fighting animal. 

What about adventurers, the soldiers of fortune, the men 
of the foreign legions, the men who look around the world 
for an army in which to enlist? They are natural-born killers, 
and come nearest to abstract bravery. Most of them, how¬ 
ever, are running away from something or somebody: con¬ 
science, the law, a wife. And there is not one of them who 
is not looking for a medal or promotion, or women to rape, 
or great brandy drunks in shady waterfronts in semi-lawless 
seaports. 

There is a so-called bravery of fatality in battle. It exists 
among Mohammedans especially. But there is a promise of 
reward glowing in their brain—always, simply, a set-up of 
ravishing girls in some celestial bordello. 

"We do not pay because it is just to pay debts, but because 
we shall thereby more easily find people who will lend." 

Only partly true. With myself, it has not been true at all. 
My motive for being honest—and I have ferreted deeply into 
myself on this subject—is to escape a feeling of slavery. 
When I owe a person I feel that part of me has passed into 
him. In his presence I am no longer his equal. And, again 
—and most horrible of all to me—part of him has passed into 
me. For the money he loaned me is literally his sweat, his 
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blood, his bone ("money is a spiritual thing," says Don 
Marquis). I am not only lessened, on the one hand, but 
burdened with a chunk of another’s personality that has been 
grafted onto me. A part of Benjamin DeCasseres has been 
bitten off and a foreign substance added. 

I feel a choking, a suffocating sensation when I owe. A 
certain amount of air, light and freedom has passed out of 
my ego. My glow is in partial eclipse. I hate the person 
to whom I owe money. I feel no gratitude toward him. And 
when I can pay him I spew something that is not me out of 
my soul. 

That I keep my credit clean so that I can borrow again 
is a secondary consideration. I wish to lend all men and 
borrow from none, thus increasing my power over them. 

"One weeps to avoid the disgrace of not weeping.” 

At a funeral the only real thing is the corpse. 

I have taken this excerpt from the end of a long maxim 
on the pleasures of grief and the hypocrisies of the badges 
of affliction. The pleasures of grief are of obscure origin. 
It is, I believe, a mixture of self-pity and the thirst for sweet- 
sickly sensations. There is also the pleasure of vividly bring¬ 
ing back in order to set it in a dark emotional glow the face 
and form of the one we loved. It is a profound pleasure 
to commit suicide in order "to join” her or him. It is a 
form of euthanasia. 

To analyze an emotion does not rob it of its grandeur, 
its mystery or, as the case may be, make it less or more so. 
In fact, those who analyze, decompose and puncture—LaRoche- 
foucauld, Schopenhauer, Aldous Huxley, Strindberg, etc., etc. 
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—are men who, I believe, feel more profoundly and funda¬ 
mentally than the common run of mortals. As a matter of 
fact, they feel so profoundly and are so completely emotional 
—both vascularly and cerebrally—that the analytical-cynical 
weapon is a defence and guard that nature invents to keep 
them from lunacy. 

"Humility is often a feigned submission which we employ 
to supplant others. It is one of the devices of pride to lower 
us to raise us; and truly pride transforms itself in a thousand 
ways, arid is never so well disguised and more able to de¬ 
ceive than when it hides itself under the form of humility.” 

This is one of LaRochefoucauld’s mightiest and most pierc¬ 
ing bolts. It tunnels under Christianity. It is the direct an¬ 
cestor of Nietzsche and Dostoievsky. It explodes to flinders 
all the formulas of submission. It is the Aesopian fable of 
the fox and the sour grapes put into a condensed verbal earth¬ 
quake. 

The meek and lowly, the poor in spirit, the lame, the halt 
and the blind—all you who followed the man who was the 
least humble of men, who was the supreme egomaniac, the 
great pride-bitten one — we know your "humility”, your 
"resignation”, your other-world eye-rolling! 

"Civility is but a desire to receive civility and to be esteemed 
polite.” 

The hardest task ever given to man is to be polite. He 
is a natural-born blackguard and boor. All politeness is 
purely artificial. Every instinct in man (except the instinct 
of cunning expediency) wars against politeness and civility. 
It is the very genius of hypocrisy. 
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When I rise from my chair when a woman comes in the 
room, when I, wolf-hungry, have to attend to the woman next 
to me at table, when I shake hands with a man whom I go 
to see on business and ask him about his health or his wife’s 
health, every muscle in my body, every corpuscle in my blood, 
every fibre of my ego shouts in my mind’s ear, "Spit across the 
room”, "Open your pants and let fly!” 

"In the adversity of our best friends ive alivays find some¬ 
thing ivhich is not ivholly displeasing to us.” 

This is the most terrible, the most lancinating of LaRoche- 
foucauld’s ferretings. Swift and Chesterfield both openly in¬ 
dorsed it. But the world has always turned an averted face to 
it or sought quickly to forget it before it bites, like an im¬ 
mortal rat, into the fabric of the mind. 

It took me years before I could face it unequivocally. But 
I always knew it was true except with the simplest of souls. 

It is the final debacle of idealism if it is only eighty per 
cent true. It is best to boldly confront this frightful truth. 
Familiarity with it will rob it of its terrors. It is the vilest 
indictment that can be made of Amour-Propre —and, still, just 
because it is true it assumes in my mind a kind of ugly beauty. 
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FOREWORD 

“The Elect and the Damned” (Book No. 7) is made up 
of essays from my unpublished “The Elect and the Damned” 
and "Chaos and Cosmos.” 

“Robinson Jeffers” was published in the Bookman, “The 
Space-Dream” was published in the New York Times, “James 
Branch Cabell” was published in the American Mercury, 
“Cabell and De Gaultier” was published in the Mercure de 
France (in French) ,“Back to Boyland!” and “Damn the Im¬ 
mortality of the Soul!” were published in the New York Sun. 
"Montaigne” and “Why I Deserted the Snark for the Boojum” 
have never before been published. 
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I write because I wish to make for ideas, which are my 
ideas, a place in the world. If I could foresee that these 
ideas must take from you peace of mind and repose, if in 
these ideas that I sow I should see the germs of bloody wars 
and even the cause of the ruins of many generations, I would 
nevertheless continue to spread them. It is neither for the 
love of you nor even for the love of truth that I express what 
I think. No — I sing! I sing because I am a singer. If 
I use you in this way, it is because I have need of your ears! 

—Max Stirner. 

O Rabelais, where is thy vast mouth?— Flaubert. 



MONTAIGNE 


My Dear Michel: 

They tell me you died on September 13, 1592, but I can 
tell you, three hundred and forty-four years afterward, that 
you were the victim of an error. 

Physically, true enough, your bowels and brain and heart 
and bladder ceased their somewhat ridiculous pitter-patter, but 
that, as you know now, does not constitute death. Death 
would be the complete abolition of the man—his character, 
his personality, his work. And certainly it may be said of 
you with more reason than of any person who has ever lived 
and created that when you gave up your breath your spirit at 
that very moment began its real life—its life, I mean, in the 
minds of others, where you yourself have lived so much. 

Genius has the trick of resurrection on the third day or so 
after the final rattle in the throat, and its glory begins just 
as the body starts to stink. 

I have held a series of conversations with you lasting over 
many years, and as I hear your voice, smell your very body and 
see the mud on your riding boots in every line of your Essays, 
why, how can you be dead—even your body? 

You had the great gift, my incomparable Michel, of chat¬ 
ting to the human race in such an intimate, colloquial manner 
of mighty things and little things that once having sat down 
to the table with you there is no rising. 



I see you more clearly than any human being I know and 
certainly know you better than my best friend. Before your self- 
portrait done on the canvas of my mind the painted portraits 
of Rembrandt, Velasquez and Goya look like shadows. 

There you hang on my wall, a surly-looking fellow, Jewish 
somewhat, with a great ruff around your neck, your head bald, 
a nondescript black mustache (was it dyed?)—but a Shake¬ 
spearean head and an eye that looks straight through Veils— 
“not a perfect face but my own,” as you say so simply and 
definitively. 

So let us continue our interminable conversation here for a 
little while. You will talk to me from your book and I will 
talk back. I have the advantage, you know, for you cannot 
now answer, your mouth being sealed with silence and your 
wagging tongue having been laid at rest forever in the bed 
of your skull, as must happen to all men. 

But maybe your ears are still awake, for I think I hear 
your loud ironical laughter as you drain another goblet of 
Proserpina’s good black wine. 

A tot toujours, mon cher Michel, 

Benjamin DeCasseres. 

Montaigne : I have heard men of understanding claim it is 
our colleges (and we have plenty of such!) which turn them 
into dullards. 

DeCasseres : Times have not changed, Michel. It was 
Robert G. Ingersoll, a man whom you would have liked for 
his honesty, who said that colleges were places that dimmed 
diamonds and polished pebbles. 

As a matter of fact, as in your time so in ours—colleges 
are deliberately planned and endowed to stimulate learning 
and obliterate intelligence—the two quite often being at dag- 
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ger points. No doubt the professors in these colleges in 
your time, my good Michel, were just as they are today—con¬ 
stipated poll-parrots. And yet I, like you, have a weakness 
for the atmosphere of colleges. I like to wander around and 
through them. They give off a subtle cerebral aroma, and it 
intoxicates me like the memory of a rose-garden that has long 
been dead. 

Montaigne : Chancellor Olivier said that “the French are 
like monkeys that swarm up a tree from branch to branch 
till they come to the top, and once there show the world their 
backside.” 

DeCasseres: You should not have said that, Michel, about 
the greatest of peoples—since the Greeks. But each one of 
us delights to mock our own. It is the recurring nausea of 
familiarity. I have said even worse things about America, 
which was still a fable in your days; but I am truly an Ameri¬ 
can as you are a Frenchman, and the older I get the more I 
love this country and admire its fundamentals. But even so, 
speaking of the French as your Chancellor did, there are more 
wit, more intelligence, more real epicurean wisdom in a single 
poop from that French monkey’s rear than there is in a 
ton of words out of a German’s face. 

Montaigne : There is nothing in the world more airy, gay, 
frolicsome, and, I might say, wanton. Philosophy preaches 
nothing but merriment. 

DeCasseres : There I have the bright, gay, wanton soul of 
your thought, Michel—the sparkle on the armor, the twinkling 
bubble on the wine of your wit. Wisdom should be all 
laughter—laughter in the great Homeric sense, the laughter of 
Space at an atom, the mirth of Eternity. Philosophy should 
slapstick Seriousness and break the hams of Cocksureness. The 
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greatest philosophy is that which mocks all philosophy. The 
highest thought is a dance. 

The year you were born, Michel, Rabelais, a wanton philo¬ 
sopher, published “Fantagruel”. Here were merriment and 
airy mockery—and the creations of that great ancestor of yours 
must have stood at your cradle whipping your bowels with 
mirth. 

Come, Michel, a glass of your best Bordeaux to topsy¬ 
turvy, and to the ducking-pond with all system-makers! 

Montaigne-. A hundred students get the pox before they 
ever come to Aristotle’s treatise on temperance. 

DeCasseres : Ha! Ha! Ha! It was your good old Epicurus 
who described Aristotle as “that rascal who sold drugs.” All 
philosophy is in Rabelais’ Abbey of Theleme—“Do as thou 
wilt.” Here’s to you, Rabelais and the Spirit of Folly! 

Montaigne-. Love is scarcely more than a frantic desire for 
what eludes us. Fruition destroys it; having only a fleshly 
end, it vanishes with satiety. 

DeCasseres: There, Michel, I must pick a bone with you. 
You French confound love with copulation, with romance. 
Amour is not always love. Love is not always amour. Love 
can live on, even deeper, when passion is gone. That is one 
of the faults of you French—always confounding love with 
sensual gratification. There was your dear friend, Boetie. 
That was love! 

But, to do you justice, you place your passionate attachment 
to Etienne de la Boetie above love. You call it “master- 
friendship”. In such a friendship, you say, one must even 
divide his wife as well as “thoughts, goods, children, honors,” 
etc. 

It always seemed to me that of Boetie you were talking of 
something ideal, something out of Plato—a fine instance of 
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Gaultierean Bovarysm. In fact, I sometimes wonder whether 
Boetie was not a pure fiction—a guess on my part tempered 
only by the fact that you were too profoundly honest to palm 
off anything on the public that was not true. 

Montaigne'. We are right in remarking the untamed liberty 
of this member. 

DeCasseres: This member, Michel, is the first and last 
Individualist. He is the primal Anarch. He is the Anti- 
Christ. He is Don Juan, Caliban, Don Quixote, Siegfried, 
and will make friends with Ophelia or a nanny-goat. He can 
be excited by a hair on a coat, the shape of a tree, the lapping 
of waters, a philosophic abstraction, a pencil point or a bitch’s 
udders. 

There is nothing His Excellency will not put his fat nose 
into. He is the all-seeing eye, and to attain his ends he will 
destroy whole empires or rape an infant. 

All humanity, all of Nature, works for him, while his own 
life knows nothing but pleasure—until he meets Spriochaeta 
Pallida. 

Montaigne-. Princes give me a great deal when they take 
nothing from me, and do me good if they do me no harm: 
that is all I ask of them. 

DeCasseres : One of the best things—and wisest—I have 
heard from your lips, Michel. Our rulers are, like life itself, 
necessary evils. They are all, necessarily, scoundrels, false- 
faces, bilkers and tyrants. I doubt whether there has ever 
been such a thing as a “beneficent ruler.” You may as well 
talk of a gentleman skunk. 

These rulers today, Michel, are no better, and maybe no 
worse, than when you were young. Democracy has caused 
them to grovel a little lower. Even tyrants—dictators we call 
them today—must go through the motions of public pants- 
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kissing to save their own bottoms from being plugged full of 
holes. 

But your Prince is, after all, an ideal one, my friend. There 
is no ruler who does not take something from us and none 
that does us no harm. 

I could go into the “psychology” of all this, but, like you, 
I believe too much analysis will always disprove our case. 
It is better to rest on our prejudices, our convictions, our 
special temperament. 

“I like” or “I do not like” are the only truths. That is 
all that the most abstract of our philosophers and scientists 
come to at the end of their maunderings. 

You and I do not like rulers of any kind. Therefore, they 
all stink. But stenches are chemical as well as social facts, 
and we cannot get rid of them. That's my logic, Michel, and 
I know it is yours. 

So here’s to our own special organic and cerebral processes 
and a pox on all rulers and logicians! 

Montaigne : I write of nothing but nothingness itself. 

DeCasseres : Few will understand that profound remark of 
yours in all its naked negativity. No man more than you 
had such a consistent and ever-present consciousness of the 
scrappiness of human experience and how it shrivels to zero 
before the eye of Time. 

Your values were Liberty, Laziness and Leisure—liberty in 
order to have leisure, and leisure in order to contemplate the 
absurd passage of days and toss a girl or a pot of ale en 
passant. 

It is extraordinary how a book so purely negative as yours, 
how a man so purely negative as you, could have achieved 
immortality. I suppose it is because all negatives are really 
positives, and all positives come at last to be negatives. 
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Some of your ancient friends—Epicurus in particular—made 
a lot of pother over the summum bonum. You found it in 
merely living in the flow of your being and putting down on 
paper your daily gossip with your brain, your belly and your 
gonads. 

You found nothing worth weeping for overmuch, much to 
smile at, and a tremendous lot of things on which to void your 
humor. 

You took this fat pig of an earth, stuck the skewers of 
your wit into its body, roasted it over the slow fire of your 
wisdom, and then ate it up, pronouncing it, in the main, 
good—for a pig. 

Montaigne: It is evident to me that there is no enmity like 
the Christian. 

DeCasseres: A bold thing for you to say in your time, 
Michel, with the burning body of Bruno still ember-bright. 
Just one hundred years after your birth lacking a year a man 
was born who was also to find out the enmity of the Jew— 
Spinoza. You were more cunning, more subtle, than Spinoza. 
When you pay your respects to the Church, you are most 
Montaigne-like. 

Christianity is all venom—particularly when it pities and 
preaches love. Jewry, whence it sprang, is still worse. It 
seethes with poison. As you are both a Christian and a 
Jew, it is marvellous how well you expelled that poison from 
you. It was your anti-Absolutism that saved you. 

Christianity, as well as Judaism, is rooted in vengeance. 
It is sheer Communistic green-spittle. Add to that the natural 
evil in the priest-man, especially the ascetic, and the tongue- 
lolling for power in the strong—Moses, Joshua, Saul, David, 
the Popes, the Cardinals—and you have the psychological 
background of Christianity and Judaism. It was the quint- 
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essence of Oriental cruelty imported into Europe—not the 
innocent cruelty of the fighting animal man, but the cruelty 
of propaganda in the name of Moloch-God. 

Montaigne-. I would rather that a son of mine learned in a 
tavern to speak than in a college to blather. 

DeCasseres : Bravo! Your tavern is the only true college for 
free, original, liberty-loving, tongue-loose men. There is much 
blather and babble there, but that is precisely what we are 
there for, and we who have tavern-souls do not pretend it is 
wisdom. We unbutton the pants of our thoughts and stream 
our nonsense at each other. 

Owls roost in college. Most of the “wisdom” that comes 
out of it blinks in the light of experience. Scholars and 
pedants are what Napoleon said of Metternich—“a silk stock¬ 
ing filled with merde-de-cheval.” 

You are immortal because you are a great tavern-soul. You 
are all wine and mood. You wear your hat and wag your 
tongue as you damn please and are always pinching the bums 
of the learned—though none was more learned than you. But 
your learning was not a collection of frozen feces in your 
brain but a dripping wine-cask. 

Another bottle of that Bordeaux, Michel, and farewell— 
I’m off to bed. 
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ROBINSON JEFFERS: 
TRAGIC TERROR 


It is as difficult to conceive Robinson Jeffers in any other 
place than Carmel, California, as it would be to think of 
Shelley living in Whitechapel, Dostoievsky at Narragansett Pier 
or William Blake in Pittsburg. If ever a man and the Spirit 
of Place had conspired for a mystical union it is here. 

That portion of California—its hills, sea, blue lupins, golden 
poppies, sea-gulls, dirt roads, pines, firs, hawks, herons and 
lighthouses—stretching between Point Joe and Point Lobos— 
belongs as absolutely to Robinson Jeffers, poet of Tragic Ter¬ 
ror, as Wessex belonged to Thomas Hardy. This place has 
chosen this man to tell its secret spiritual and physical tragedies 
to the world and to voice its bitter beauties in his long-roll¬ 
ing, crashing, choppy lines: the transfiguration in his sensibil¬ 
ity of the brawling harmonies and bickering winds of the sea. 

His work is the colossal symphony of a mad Dante. 

Jeffers—stark, elemental, monk-like—has grown into the 
landscape. He is physically part of the fauna and flora. He 
has coupled with this sky, this earth and this sea on the iron 
beds of his consciousness. Unearthly, twisted, weird, diabolic¬ 
ally beautiful Point Lobos has whispered into his ear, as a 
tree once whispered into the ear of another, “Thou untold 
life of me!” 
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The wind and the sea have wrought the trees at Point 
Lobos and the adjacent hills to grotesque and macabre shapes. 
By day unearthly, by night it is ghostly. From it stream the 
elemental and demoniacal psychical forces that engulf the 
whole coast to Monterey. It needs the genius of Poe, of 
Lafcadio Hearn, of Chopin, of Dore, of Baudelaire, of Jeffers 
to translate into art-forms the overwhelming emotion of brutal 
beauty and abysmal melancholy that Point Lobos inflicts upon 
the sensitive, receptive soul. Here damnation and the for¬ 
bidden well out of the very rocks. In all the world no fitter 
place could have been found to conceive and give birth to the 
tremendous tragedies of Robinson Jeffers. 

His steel-muscled genius has lifted Carmel to Golgotha. 

When I read Jeffers’ “Tamar” and “The Coast-Range 
Christ” I get a feeling of vastness that I have experienced only 
in Aeschylus, Shakespeare, Hardy and Whitman. There is 
for me no vastness, for instance, in the pages of Balzac or 
Dostoievsky. Depth, height—yes. Vastness—no. Vastness 
is a quality that is physically communicable. In Jeffers’ work 
—even in his smallest poems—this vastness is implicit. It is 
the sense of the eternal and the fatalistic not, as a passing 
mood, injected or worked into the poem for the purpose of 
“artistic effect”, but as something in which Jeffers, like Hardy 
and Whitman, perpetually lives, moves and has his being. 

Vastitude may be an inherent quality in the minutest bit 
of creative work, in the smallest figure by Rodin, two simple 
lines of Blake, three words of Jeffers, and may be totally ab- 
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sent in great masses—Dreiser’s work or the work of H. G. 
Wells, for instance. Take this from “Tamar”: 

O beauty of the fountains of the sun, 

I pray you enter a little chamber, 

I have given you bodies, I have made you puppets, 

I have made idols for God to enter 
And tiny cells to hold your honey. 

I have given you a dotard and an idiot, 

An old woman puffed with vanity, youth but botched 
with incest, 

O blower of music through the crooked bugles, 

You that make signs of sins and choose the lame for 
angels, 

Enter and possess. Being light you have chosen the 
dark lamps, 

A hawk the sluggish bodies; therefore God you chose 
Me; and therefore I have made you idols like these idols 
to enter and possess. 

The cold tragic beauty of “Tamar”, “Roan Stallion”, “The 
Tower Beyond Tragedy”, “The Coast-Range Christ” and “The 
Women at Point Sur” is also a perfect reflection of the man, 
who is cold. He burns with a white fire. He tells his story 
in these poems with the sublime aloofness of a being who has 
dismissed life as an ethical problem entirely from his conscious¬ 
ness—if it was ever there. Life is a play of forces, of which 
the dramatic values alone concern him. He records it with 
a brutal negligence. Those magnificent and beautiful Choruses 
and Antichoruses in “The Coast-Range Christ” are cold, in¬ 
candescent suns that revolve above the tragedy of the boy 
slacker. They are as inhuman, as impersonal, as melodiously 
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sublime as the God of Spinoza and Hardy—the Hardy of “The 
Dynasts”. 

This is from “The Coast-Range Christ”: 

When God was made man he had something to suffer, a 
story of a stable, and to weep and be wounded, 

Little clogs on great glory, and suddenly he soared 

Wide of the Syrians and Romans, and the world that they 
ravaged was an atom in a multitude, surrounded 

By the splendor of the dawn’s lamps dancing to their Lord. 

Jeffers’ mysticism is the mysticism of Pantheism. All is in 
God, God is in all things. Everything exists in the glamor 
of Spirit—his clouds, his herons, his seafogs, his characters, 
even Woodrow Wilson. Whatever is is poetic, mysterious, 
frail effigies of reality, blown bubbles of ecstatic and satanic 
gods. Tremendously real, vital and wide-awake in his visual¬ 
ized descriptions, Jeffers contrives by the magical power of his 
genius to make an object or a character both familiar and 
unfamiliar to us under the same light. Each thing is seen 
simultaneously under the aspect of time and eternity—a house, 
a tree, a nymphomaniac, an idiot, a sheriff, a sea-gull, a crazy 
messiah. 

This is to the “matter-of-facts” boulder with which he built 
his forty-foot Hawk Tower: 

To The House 

I am heaping the bones of the old mother 
To build us a hold against the host of the air; 

Granite the blood-heat of her youth 

Held molten in hot darkness against the heart 

Hardened to temper under the feet 

Of the ocean cavalary that are maned with snow 

And march from the remotest west. 
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This is the primitive rock, here in the wet 
Quarry under the shadow of waves 
Whose hollows mouthed the dawn; little house each 
stone 

Baptized from that abysmal font 

The sea and the secret earth gave bonds to affirm you. 

Behind every page of Jeffers stalks Fatality, tall as the stars 
and as serenely implacable in its trajectories and orbits. With 
“unhurrying feet” it overtakes its predestined victims. It 
moves like a murky luminous cloud over the tragedies of 
Jeffers—world-old gigantic cloud that conceals the thunderbolt 
forged in the bone and blood and flesh of the ancestors of 
all the characters. 

Fatality is of the essence of tragic beauty, and nowhere 
have I found it more completely and clearly expressed than 
in “Tamar”. There are only two tragedies in the whole 
world’s literature that I would rank with “Tamar” from the 
angle of fatality, and that is the “Oedipus Rex” of Sophocles 
and Shakespeare’s “Romeo and Juliet.” 

Who has ever guessed to what odd ports, what sea buoying 
the keels, a passion blows its bulkless 

Navies of vision? 

******** you’ll learn when you 
have lived at the muddy root 

Under the rock of things; all times are now, today plays 
on last year and the inch of our future 

Made the first morning of the world. 

Those long-rolling lines of Jeffers have for me the lyrical 
grandeur of epochs of time, of the tides of circumstance. In 
his mastery of this form he is superior to either Whitman or 
Blake. They unfurl on the page out of the soul of Jeffers 
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himself. They are a continuation of the sea in his brain. 
They lap and curl and crash in mile-long heaves. Rough-hewn 
like the massed battalions of storm clouds on the horizon of 
his Pacific, they advance on the reader interlapped, uneven, 
crenelated, and fall with a crash on the ear. They flood the 
sockets of the aesthetic senses with a curious music: 

The year went up to its annual mountain of death, gilded 
with hateful sunlight, waiting rain. 

Stagnant waters decayed, the trickling springs that all the 
mistyhooded summer had fed 

Pendulous green under the granite ocean-cliffs dried and 
turned foul, the rock-flowers faded, 

And Tamar felt in her blood the filth and fever of the 
season. 

There is nothing extraneous in Jeffers’ work. It is dense, 
compact, a pattern woven by a man who takes every stitch 
with precision and who has plotted out the whole scheme and 
is complete master of it. There is not a superfluous line in 
all his poetry. It is an arterial, a ganglionic system, to remove 
one tiny bit of which would cause the story of the poem to 
bleed to death. 

I know of no two more perfect works of art, as art, in the 
whole range of dramatic literature than “Tamar” and “The 
Coast-Range Christ”. They are, structurally, vast and perfect 
cathedrals of words. His sunrises, his sunsets, his creeks and 
his herons, what appear superficially as his lyrical asides and 
divagations, are part and parcel of the unfolding drama. It 
is a blending of spiritual and material scenery. The dramas 
in the hearts of his men and women are meshed with the ele¬ 
ments, with the slow-revolving panorama of the California 
year. All that is his mise-en-scene for the catastrophic lives 
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of men and women on a tiny star moving con juria from no¬ 
where to nowhere in the mathematical pandemonium of the 
spheres. 

His “obscurity”—and he is “obscure” at times—is the ob¬ 
scurity of an unexpected individualization of language, a sud¬ 
den eruption into our anemic, sleek and staycombed prose and 
poetry of a powerful and original genius whose expressional 
roots are in himself. When I have come across passages in 
his volume that seem to be obscure, I put it down to my 
own obtruseness. I should clamber up to his thought. There 
is no reason why he should descend to me. I have paused 
many times to get at the heart of words, startling flights 
into the star-jungles of far etymological heavens, and I have 
always been rewarded by dragging up from my thought and 
Jeffers’ “obscurity” amazing and dazzlingly beautiful treasures. 

And yet how simple he can be, too!— 

“The sweet and female sea.” 

“The sea moved on the obscure bed of her eternity.” 

“The maggot’s music in the tube of a dead ear.” 

“We must keep sin pure or it will poison us.” 

“The lusts of his youth lead him to paw strange beds.” 

“She has also a monkey in her mind.” 

“I am the bloodstain on the doorsill of a crime.” 

Besides “The Women at Point Sur” incest is the theme of 
“Tamar” and “The Tower Beyond Tragedy”, while “Roan 
Stallion” tells of the love of a woman for a horse. Which 
recalls to me an incident that occurred when I was visiting 
Jeffers at Carmel. 

Jeffers and I were talking of the literature of incest when 
Mrs. Jeffers said: 
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“Robin, when will you quit forbidden themes?” (Jeffers 
had just then finished “Roan Stallion”.) 

For answer, Robin smiled—a smile enigmatic and unanswer¬ 
able, a smile that came nearer to the smile of Mona Lisa than 
any I have ever seen on the human face. It seemed to say to 
me, “I shall change my themes when the heart of man and 
woman changeth—which will not be tomorrow!” 

Incest as a theme has been used by Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
John Ford, Shelley and Wagner. One recalls also “Hamlet” 
and the Dane’s denunciation of his mother, “posting to in¬ 
cestuous sheets”. It is the least explored of all “complexes’.’ 
and is the most fertile in dramatic and tragic possibilities. It 
can only rise above the level of the pornographic and “forbid¬ 
den” (what is forbidden in nature?) in the hands of a great 
tragic writer like Jeffers and his literary ancestors. You must 
see from the heights of the gods to portray what goes on in 
hell. 

“The Coast-Range Christ” is a tremendous piece of irony— 
the fate of a lad in the Carmel hills who slacked on war- 
registration day in the name of Christ. It is vivid and breath- 
catching. David Carrow is a religious neurotic and a Joseph 
before his seductress, and across the pages of this tragedy 
there lies the sneer of the gods at the comedy of Christianity. 

Never in all the history of prose and poetry has there been 
attempted such a satanic transvaluation of all earthly values as 
in “The Women at Point Sur”. The Rev. Dr. Barclay, who 
moves through this longest of Jeffers’ tragic poems, after fif¬ 
teen years of chastity proclaims himself God on the hills of 
Carmel. He is God turned Anti-Christ. He is Zarathustra- 
Satan, an illuminated incarnation of the New Evil, a post-war 
immoralist and dethroner of reason magnified to cosmic pro¬ 
portions. Mephistopheles, Iago and Vautrin are Boy Scouts 
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compared to this tremendous being who announces that “all 
is permitted”—rape, incest, murder and war—in the making 
of the New Race. 

He will have confusion for its beauty, he is wild to walk 
in new ways, he snatches at the rose of burning, 

He stirs in the earth ******** 

The God of the stars has taken his hand out of the laws 
and has dropped them empty 

As you draw your hand out of a glove. 

He possesses his own daughter, April, to test his faith in 
his own Godhead, for “God is action”, and he, the Rev. Dr. 
Barclay, is God. 

He gathers disciples, lesbians, clairvoyants, drunkards, lust- 
swollen farm-hands—all is permitted them; there is no longer 
any “good” or any “evil” in the world. The old idols are 
smashed. 

I tell you I have seen in the fountains of God destruc¬ 
tion standing 

With stone hooves on the cities. * * * 

Doing has no thread to thinking, nobody knows 

What’s made in the dark water till its pops the surface. 

Jeffers, in this poem, like Nietzsche in “Thus Spake Zara- 
thustra,” seems to be a precursor of the Great Terror that the 
human race approaches, of which the war gave us but a 
momentary flash. In the “vast insanity of things” only 
Power shall be God. 

This poem of one hundred and seventy-one close-knitted 
and swiftly-revolving pages of drama, tragedy and abnormal 
frenzies is illuminated with that magic of metaphor and 
simile that puts Jeffers toweringly above his age. The light 
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that falls from this book is from the crackle and flames of 
warring black suns, sinister, haunted, ghastly. 

There is a superb hidden sensuality in Jeffers, pagan and 
Dionysian. His poem “Fauna” is one of the finest things in 
the language, Swinburnian in its lyrical love-passages: 

Would God the sun that kissed your body brown 
Had been my mouth, Fauna, or mine the white 
Teeth of bold waves that bite 
Your heedless ankles when you wander down 
To dance under the dunes a moonlit night. 

And what is the philosophy, the metaphysic, the religion 
of Robinson Jeffers? It is here, I believe, in “Roan Stallion”: 

Humanity is the 

start of the race; I say 

Humanity is the mold to break away from, the crust to 
break through, the coal to break into fire, 

The atom to be split. 

Tragedy that breaks man’s face and a white fire flies out 
of it; vision that fools him 

Out of his limits, desire that fools him out of his limits, 
unnatural crime, inhuman science, 

Slit eyes in the mask; wild loves that leap over the walls 
of nature, the wild fence-vaulter science, 

Useless intelligence of far stars, dim knowledge of the 
spinning demons that make an atom, 

These break, these pierce, these deify, praising their God 
shrilly with fierce voices. 

It is the philosophy of the superman. It is the mystical 
dream of Nietzsche. 
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Robinson Jeffers is the greatest event in American poetic 
literature since Whitman. He is a Colossus, and already is 
an immortal—at least among those who instinctively feel 
the difference between the men of the hour and the men 
of the century. 

In his work there is a wild, dishevelled, remote beauty and 
the music of an infernal but contained madness. 
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WHY I DESERTED THE SNARK 
FOR THE BOOJUM 

The psychic phenomenon known as “conversion" is some¬ 
times sudden—like an unexpected terrific “kick in the pants” 
out of the dark—and sometimes it is gradual, obeying the 
law of a normal evolutionary slow-boil. 

In my case, it was lightning-like. My transubstantiation 
from a mystical Pantheist to the belief in the efficacy of 
salvation and redemption through the physical, mathematical 
and astronomical sciences—Science itself, in a word—was 
almost like a physical clout on the brain. 

This stunning change in my lamb-like spiritual and mental 
life took place one morning in 1932. I—artist, critic and 
mystic—woke up in my usual psychic condition of radiant 
fatality. I was immersed, as usual also, in the consciousness 
of an impersonal, somewhat paradoxical God with proclivities 
toward the artistic and aesthetic as distinct from the ethical. 
I still intensely loved, right up to my eggs, country sausage 
and coffee, the living presences that moved about in my 
soul: Buddha, Heraclitus, Cervantes, Shakespeare, Shelley, 
Beethoven, Spinoza, Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, Whitman, Hugo, 
and the rest of the family. My admiration for the Scientific 
Spirit—the instinct of curiosity and doubt—glowed in me as 
it had always done. But in my hierarchy of immortals I 
placed Copernicus far below Buddha and Newton far below 
Shakespeare. Numskull! 
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After my coffee I opened my morning paper.' I was now 
on the very brim, threshold, ledge, springboard of “conversion” 
and I did not know it! 

I glanced down a column which detailed a dinner to Sir 
James Jeans. Sir James in a speech uttered this (and that 
was the blow that caused the upset in my soul) : 

“If anyone asks a question about the universe it cannot be 
answered except by a mathematician, and when the answer 
is given no one except a mathematician can understand it.” 

The self-evident needs no proof. Therefore this enuncia¬ 
tion (a veritable Annunciation to me!) of the Godhood of 
the mathematician and the Delphic soul of Calculus and Geom¬ 
etry by Sir James Jeans left me with my mouth wide open, 
my eyes staring and set and my fingers stretched wide apart, 
the veritable stigmata, I’m told, of sudden scientific 
“conversion”. 

Shuttling back to quasi-normal, I read further: 

“We know that we cannot go through space forever with¬ 
out coming back.” 

So simple! So self-evident! Why had I never thought of 
that? Why? Because I am not a mathematician, and there¬ 
fore I am not fit not only to go through space forever but not 
even fit to think of it. 

“We know,” says Sir James. I remained, with my second 
cup of coffee poised in space, in blinkless awe. If we know, 
then Sir James with his fellow-Jurgens had literally gone on 
a forever-junket through space and come back safe and sound 
—like Jurgen himself, Alice and Baron Munchausen! 

What made the profoundest impression on me was this 
word know. If he had said We believe (or a Rooseveltian 
“believe me, my friends”), there would have remained a 
human-born doubt. But when a mathematician, who is, 
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according to Sir James Jeans, the only being empowered to 
speak for God—or Planck’s h, or Einstein’s Cosmological 
Constant, or DeSitter’s Lambda—says we know, then I must 
submit, willy-nilly, to Revelation. 

When I read, many years ago, that Plotinus had “united 
himself thrice with God” and that the good Galilean had 
announced that he alone was “the way, the truth and the life”, 
I said “maybe.” Certainly, I could not disprove these claims. 
I was then ripe, it would seem, unknown to my conscious 
self, for a mathematical conversion. I was piped, as ’twere, 
to be filled with the mystical wind of mathematical truth. 

I have grave doubts as to whether Robert Peary ever reached 
the Pole. I offer no opinion, pro or con, on whether Leif 
Ericson or Columbus was the discoverer of America. I can¬ 
not even offer to swear that Abraham Lincoln was assassinated. 
But, as God is my judge, I do not doubt that Sir James Jeans 
has gone through space for an eternity of time and has come 
back. I know he came back, for I have seen this commuter 
between Eternity and London in the flesh. 

What is the Great News that Sir James Jeans brings back 
to us from his round-trips from Forever to Here? Philadel¬ 
phia received the Tidings. It was uttered at the Franklin 
Institute on the occasion of the awarding of the Franklin 
Medal to Sir James for his work in astro-physics. Here it is: 

“Jupiter and Saturn are exactly where they ought to be. 
The new planet Pluto is also where it belongs.” 

This completed my conversion. How could I disprove these 
statements? Again, here was something smashingly self- 
evident. Why had I never thought of that? Could that 
have been what Iamblichus meant when he said darkly, “A 
thing is where it is, and remaineth where it is until it re- 
moveth elsewhere”? 1 
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What does Planck’s h, Einstein’s Cosmological Constant, 
DeSitter’s Lambda, or even God, think of Sir James’ approval 
of Jupiter, Saturn and Pluto being where they ought to be? 
Jeans forgive me for the thought, but suppose, on some dark 
night, Planck’s h should slyly put Pluto in Saturn’s place, 
Saturn in Pluto’s and throw Jupiter back into the Sun? Such 
a thing would be simply impossible while Sir James is on 
the job. 

Sir Arthur Eddington completed my conversion. You have 
heard of the expanding-bubble theory of the universe? Well, 
in plain Planck-Einstein, it means that h expands from x 
(unknown quantity) to the size of an infinite soap-bubble 
(I say $ize of an infinite soap-bubble in order not to confuse 
the reader with incomprehensible terms—let us remain on 
the earth). But, says Sir Arthur, speaking before the Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology: 

“There was only one place where it did not seem to work 
properly, and that was infinity. I think that Einstein showed 
his greatness in the simple and drastic way with which he 
dealt with difficulties of infinity—he just abolished infinity.” 

O Procrustes, where be yocr feats now! Recall how this 
Attic bandit used to put his victims in a bed of a certain 
length? If they were longer than the bed, he cut off parts of 
the legs to fit. If too short, he stretched the bodies to regula¬ 
tion bed size. But see what Einstein has done! He can’t get 
his expanding-bubble universe in the bed of Infinity, so presto! 
he abolishes the bed, the Infinite! 

Can you see Albert the Great with a common school-eraser 
rubbing out the Infinite on a slip of paper and shouting, “The 
Soap-Bubble must expand at any price!”? And Eddington, 
leaping with joy, as he screams out of the window into the 
London night, “The Infinite is no more!”? 
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If Eddington did not, that, at least, is what I felt like 
doing. It wasn’t until hours afterward that I wondered what 
had become of the Infinite. Or maybe Einstein means there 
never was an Infinite. If so, then what’s outside of the 
Bubble? But here the spirit of doubt was creeping in, sio 
I made the sign of the astro-physical cross, bit off a hunk of 
cheese and went to bed. 

Up bright and early the next morning, a true-blue Relativist, 
with all doubts gone, having swallowed the last caramel of 
the Absolute just 'before my conversion. I opened with breath¬ 
less expectancy my paper—and what good news awaited me! 
Dr. Robert A. Millikan, who received the Nobel prize for 
the isolation and measurement of the electron, was on the 
first page. I read: 

“He told a spell-bound audience that science had at last 
reason to believe the cosmic drama of creation is still being 
enacted in the interstellar spaces?” 

Then Dr. Millikan had received a special wire that God 
hadn’t died! I drew an atavistic Pantheistic sigh of relief. 

The great man then went on: 

“The electrons, in the heavier elements, tired of the hectic 
life they are leading, doing this wild, mad dance around the 
proton, decide to end it all by committing suicide. But being 
paired by nature with a positive electron, the despondent 
negative one must arrange a suicide pact with its mate, and 
so they both leap into each other’s arms to annihilation in 
the atomic nucleus. In doing so they both emit a terrific yell, 
the cry of their death agony. This cry is the release of tre¬ 
mendous energy in the form of an ether pulse which serves 
to help maintain the mad, hot pace of the interior of the suns 
in which these events take place.” 
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Here, then, was a bit of inside news that Walter Winchell 
missed! 

But this electronic-erotic suicide epidemic — this frenzied 
cosmic leapfroggery, if I may put it so—so saddened me that 
I could only nibble at a grape-fruit for breakfast. I had 
no stomach for the ham-and-eggs. I was a neophyte in astro¬ 
physics, you see. Sudden light to the blind-. 

But I rallied and tackled the coffee when I read—hosannah! 
hosannah!, and more astro-physical hosannahs! — Dr. Mil¬ 
likan’s concluding statement: 

“The Creator may still be on the job.” 

I felt another atavistic Pantheistic tug. I was about to send 
a wire to Dr. Millikan worded thus: “In the name of God, 
I thank you!” But I restrained myself-—for I was now a 
cold-blooded mathematician. I must wear the garb of humility 
before the New Avatars of the Truth. 

I turned to the editorial page and was neophytically startled 
to find these sarcastic heresies: 

“Electroscopes and ionization chambers and other cosmic- 
ray measuring instruments seem strangely like wands and 
totem-poles and Einsteinian equations but incantations that 
make us believe more than we really do.” 

Wands! Totem-poles! Incantations! And my eyes newly 
abeam and agleam with my release from the slavery to poetic 
Pantheism and Intuitive Penetration! I sat down and wrote 
a letter to the paper (just as all brain-wounded Britishers do) 
in which I pointed out that when the Reign of Science begins 
in earnest and we have our Hitlers of the Atom and our 
Stalins of Soap-Bubble Expansion such utterances would cause 
the editor to be placed in a barbed-wire detention camp, if 
not shot utterly to death. 

But what does Germany say?' No man’s conversion—any 
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kind of conversion—is complete without baptism in the deep- 
waters of Teutonic learning. His conversion would be as 
meaningless as getting a degree of doctor of sciences from 
the Hollywood Academy of Arts and Letters. 

I search. I am rewarded- 

“German finds speed of light is absolute; supports Rela¬ 
tivity, finding no ether-drift.” That was the heading. The 
German referred to was Dr. Georg Joos, professor of theo¬ 
retical physics at Jena University. 

I looked out of the window (I live on Riverside Drive). 
Over the Palisades I saw a sunset that seemed to be burning 
up the bubble-expanding soap-suds of a universe. The waters 
of the Hudson flowed to the sea like prancing, dancing quick¬ 
silver. The absolute speed of light was directly self-evident 
to me. Its importance at this magic moment also hit me like 
a body-blow. I muttered “Thank God for Joos!” and went 
back to my studies. 

But the metaphysics of the New Light disturbed me more 
and more. I, from boyhood, had always insisted on knowing 
what’s what behind the that and the which. What blows up 
the cosmic ball, or balls. How does it get that way? Planck 
says it is h, Einstein says a Cosmological Constant. DeSitter 
says it is Lambda. But why not Phi, Beta, Kappa, or even 
good old Epsilon? 

So I set about putting one and one together—or, rather, I 
added Planck’s h to DeSitter’s Lambda and hurled it into 
Einstein’s Cosmological Constant, and then ran like Hitler 
caught eating matzohs. 

I am only a modest neophyte but newly come hither into 
the Light from the ultimate dim Thule of Transcendental 
Pantheism, so I hesitate to publish the result of this bold 
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experiment. There was, however, a silent metaphysical ex¬ 
plosion of universe-shattering force (happily, being purely 
metaphysical, not a star batted a twinkle) and out of it came 
the final, the ultimate Secret, the Secret that no Einstein, De 
Sitter, Eddington, Jeans, Shapley or Lemaitre can ever shatter. 

After the commotion I mailed the result to the above six 
astro-physical augurs. Silence! They knew I had co-ordinated 
them, reduced their nexuses, relatives, absolutes and prodigms 
to a totalitarian state. In fact, they now know I am Eureka! 
in person. 

I do not blame them for keeping silent. These scientists— 
these Lords of the Future—are merely human, after all. They 
cannot—will not—admit that their years of labor have all 
been made useless by the daring experiment of a schlemihl like 
me, that while they were a-sweat hunting the Causa Umbilicus 
I found and swallowed the very gravy of the Absolute, leaving 
them the meatless bones of theory. 

But I will announce that this Secret of mine was almost, 
but not quite, hit upon by P.M.S. Blackett. The following 
article is from the New Statesman and Nation, written (by 
Mr. J. G. Crowther: 

“According to Dirac’s theory the life of the hole which is 
a positive electron is about one thousand millionth of a second. 
At the end of that short interval a negative electron jumps 
into the hole and two quanta of light are radiated. So the 
positive electron exists only just long enough to be detected, 
and then only in atomic explosion. It is ejected from the 
exploded atom so swiftly that it can travel about one yard 
before it dies, and Mr. Blackett has succeeded in photograph¬ 
ing several on their swift and short journey to the grave.” 
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How near this life-of-the-hole theory is to my own solution 
makes me tremble. But I will remain silent out of respect 
for my newly-found confreres, the Messrs. Einstein, Planck 
et Cie. If they never speak, then the secret of the Synthetic 
One—the result of the impact of Planck’s h and De Sitter’s 
Lambda in the infinite wash-boiler (to speak familiarly) of 
Einstein’s Cosmological Constant—will never be revealed. 
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THE SPACE-DREAM 

Lying on my back on the grass one summer’s day when a 
mere boy I idly followed a bee as it flew from a mulberry 
bush up into the sunlight. It passed beyond my vision. My 
eye continued the chase through the air at the point where the 
bee had disappeared until my sight blunted itself against the 
roof of blue. My eyes hacked here and there against the 
obstruction like a penknife trying to slit a magically receding 
robe. Tired and nearly blinded at last, I closed my eyes. As 
I closed them something opened in my youthful brain. It was 
a Mammoth Cave, never to be closed again—the Mammoth 
Cave of Speculation. 

A vast Thought stood at the door and murmured: “What is 
beyond that blue roof?” 

Another Thought, from deeper in the cave, whispered: 
“More space.” 

“And beyond that?” asked the first Thought. 

“More space, and beyond that more and more and more”— 

“And beyond that?” kept on the first Thought breathlessly. 

Silence and a hint of muffled laughter alternated in the boy’s 
mental ear for answer. 

I sank into a great spiritual anguish. My soul had been 
born. I had discovered the Mystery of Space. The material 
universe melted and became phantasmagoric. Life was a 
miracle! 

I hitched the stars to the wagonwheels of my brain . . . 
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that is, I became a philosophic idealist. Space was transformed 
to that unexplored Mammoth Cave in my mind. Extension 
as something external to my senses shrivelled up and was no 
more the sacred Zaimph of matter, but only one of the organs 
of human consciousness, the monstrous matrix to which it 
shaped all Form, external and internal. 

Back to the human soul: You shall see by closing the eyes! 
The mystery of space, like the Kingdom of God, is within 
you! Progress is involution, not evolution! You can only 
enlarge the outer world by excavating the inner world! The 
Fourth Dimension is not a place, but a plane of consciousness 
that will evolve all the furniture of another heaven and earth 
as soon as it is internalized. 

The universe is first infoliated, like the oak in the acorn, like 
man in the life-germ, and is afterward exfoliated. When the 
principle of exfoliation, or involution, ceases the whole uni¬ 
verse will be drawn back into the original form of potential 
nothingness, until the eternal and hidden Prospero waves his 
wand again. 

There is nothing new in this philosophy. There is, indeed, 
nothing new under any intellectual sun. A thing is “new” or 
“old” only in its psychological relations, in its peculiar adjust¬ 
ment to the phantasms of time. The Hindus—and we are 
returning to them by a route obscure and not lonely—said all 
that I have said thousands of years ago. They attained, 
through meditation, the pinnacles of human knowledge. Their 
Einsteins travelled the interstellar space with closed eyes. 
Their Newtons found the solution of all abstruse problems in 
their pineal gland. 

I was inspired to write the above after reading Robert T. 
Browne’s tremendous and revolutionary book, “The Mystery 
of Space.” 
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Part I of the book is divided into five chapters and is a 
criticism. It gives a historical sketch of the hyperspace move¬ 
ment from its birth in Egypt. The dream of a Fourth Di¬ 
mension is traced from Nasir-Eddin to La Grange and Kant. 
It is always a tale of the battle between the Chimera and the 
Sphinx—the Imagination and the Reason, one striking the 
stars in the furious sweep of its wings; and the other scratch¬ 
ing and rubbing out, eternally, her hieroglyphs in the sands 
of matter. Chimera is the non-Euclidean geometry and the 
Sphinx is the Euclidean geometry. The key to the book, as 
elaborated in Part I, is the non-Euclidean geometry. Mr. 
Browne quotes Henri Poincare as saying: “Any one who 
should dedicate his life to it could, perhaps, eventually imagine 
the Fourth Dimension.” Hence the non-Euclidean geometry 
lies in the notion of space, which has been predominant in 
the minds of the investigators. And a notion of space is only 
the mirror of a special temperament. Curves, triangles, cubes 
and “parallel lines” are as illusory as “outer space.” Meditation, 
imaginative ecstasy, the will and desire to know that burn with 
the hard and gem-like flame of Pater are the only roads to the 
Hyperspaces. Dive and ye shall find. 

Part II also consists of five chapters. This is creational and 
the most important part of the book. It concerns the con¬ 
sciousness of space, the genesis and nature of space, the mystery 
of space, metageometrical near-truths and the spiritualization of 
matter. 

Not knowledge—in the narrow sense—but aivareness shall 
set you free. Not what do I see, but what am I conscious of? 
A thousand years of mathematical knowledge are not worth 
the simple momentary vision of a Blake. Dante’s “visions” 
may be of more value, hints Mr. Browne, than all the “mathe¬ 
matical contrivance” of the ages. For it cannot be reiterated 
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too often that the genesis and mystery of space are internal. 
There is the ultimate reality, or nowhere. The mathematicians 
are playing with toothpicks. 

Whatever evolves—or involves—evolves in space. Mind is 
space. Therefore without mind there can be no space. “We 
can no more demonstrate the nature of space by the use of 
objective instruments and movements than we can measure 
the spirit in a balance.” The meanings of life become clearer 
and clearer to us as we diminish the chaos within us. Mathe¬ 
maticians do not arrive at higher and higher space-concepts 
because of their objective experiments, but, conversely, their 
objective experiments become finer and finer because their 
consciousness is flowering with higher space concepts. They 
still believe the wire is necessary to telephone and that we 
see because of the retina. The fulcrum of Archimedes that 
shall lift the weight of matter from the spirit cannot be forged 
by Vulcan. It is battered into shape by the ever-becoming 
God. 

“Let the consciousness, therefore, be turned not outward but 
inward ... let there be an exploration of the abysmal deeps 
of mind, of life, and consciousness; for buried deeply in man’s 
own inner nature is the answer to all queries which may vex 
his impuissant intellectuality.” 

Outer space is, then, finite, like the vision of the eye or the 
logical speculations of the brain. 

Involution is the “new” road to truths. What is involution ? 
It is the opposite of external evolution. It is the process of 
uncoiling consciousness. Revelation is pre-existent in Genesis. 
All the archetypal tendencies — evolution among them — is 
buried in the original world-plasm, as the June rose is latent 
in the bare twigs of April. As the sublime exfoliation of 
involved realities goes on it evolves bodies and other substances 
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to work through—the stars and finite space, our bodies and 
ants. They are only tools for temporary use and possess no 
permanent value. The secret of the world-plasm being thus in 
a perpetual state of becoming, the material universe is in a 
perpetual state of evanescence.. 

Mr. Browne tackles the “new spiritism” sanely. The inner 
consciousness of man is seeking more space. It is trying to 
open other “planes.” Like all beginnings, the work is awk¬ 
ward. “Spirits” do not exist; they are trying to exist. They 
are faint sketches. They are the plasm of higher realities, 
not yet born. The Involved Consciousness may almost be 
through with man. It has consolidated all gains possible 
on this plane, and is beginning a giant offensive over a stupen¬ 
dous stretch of No Man’s Land. 

Indeed, man is at the end of his earth game. If he is to 
go on he must go “backward”—that is, inward, in order to 
be born again in some extraordinary resurrection in another 
dimension. The three-dimensional man is played out. He 
needs a millennial slumber. His brain and will have conquered 
all finites. Another and higher series of finites is being woven 
for him. But before his next progression he must go through 
his cyclical ingression. A kalpa is the opening and closing 
of Brahma’s eyelids. 

Brahma is slowly closing his eyes again. 

Now I have the meaning of that silence and muffled laugh¬ 
ter that I heard in the Mammoth Cave of Thought when I 
was a boy and asked what was beyond the last space. 

For the heavens are no longer above me but are under my 
scalp! 

II. 

In an essay called “The Passion of Distance” which I 
wrote some years ago for Mind I led off with this sentence, 
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“Space is the Original Sin.” That mad pronouncement has 
been worrying my metaphysical hide ever since like an imma¬ 
terial but very gregarious cootie. I have never been able to 
get rid of my own tremendous aphorism. I have tried to laugh 
it down as part of • my weakness to play with ideas as the 
Titans played with suns. 

No use. It will not down—Space is the Original Sin, I 
still believe; and all the scientific horses and all the Pragmatic 
pens will never get it out of my head. And I am flattered and 
astounded in these, my bald-headed days, to find all the psychic 
sharps and scientific mystagogues coming around to my way of 
thinking. 

It probably arose from my underground, undrained pessi¬ 
mism. Whatever is is in space; whatever is is rotten; there¬ 
fore Space is the Original Sin. Perfect syllogism, I take it, 
and one that Schopenhauer would say “Om! Om!” to and 
Chesterton, “Rot, old top!” But if there had been no Space 
there would have been no trouble in the sidereal barnyards. 
The human race especially. We are not in a trap, as Renan 
says; but we are caught in the lines, circles, tesseracts, rect¬ 
angles, polyhedrons and lozenges of Satan’s metageometrical 
imaginings. Who will iron us all out to one dimension, or, 
better yet, to a no-dimension, where Desire ceases from gnaw¬ 
ing and Aspiration is at rest? 

All the mystics have tried to get us out of this fix. Scien¬ 
tists have tried to untangle us and get us back to the grand 
old days of Nil, but here we are still, trying to make both 
ends meet, economically and mathematically. 

The mind of man today is describing a great trajectory 
toward spiritism, fourth dimensionalism and supra-materialism. 
Its iron hands, drenched in blood, are beating on the circular 
walls of the skull and the azure circumference of the heavens 
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for egress into Hesperides. It really needs a vacation after 
some millions of years in Gethsemane. Radium, Einstein, Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Claude Bragdon and a vast quantity of matter¬ 
shooting swamis and star-swallowing yogis are at our doors. 

Gilbert K. Chesterton has said that the telescope has made 
the world smaller. Not only is this so but I’ll go him one 
better and declare that Space—objective Space—is finite. Over 
the garden walls of the stars is Chaos, nothing; and the 
material universe is an evolving point of matter entirely sur¬ 
rounded by nothing at all. 

Which means exactly what the great Kant meant when he 
said Space is part of the consciousness of man that we are not 
in the universe, but the universe is in us. As consciousness 
evolves other spaces will evolve with it. The fourth dimen¬ 
sion is coiled in the spine; it will be apprehended intuitively 
and in a sudden dilatation of consciousness. It is implied, im¬ 
manent, involved. It is psychic, spiritual, and our cubes are 
so many playthings. Throw them away and dig with the 
diamond points of your intuition into the sub-cellars of the 
subconscious. 

The transcendent Mystery lies behind us. We passed the 
Fourth, Fifth and the Nth dimensions on the way to the third. 
Diversity and heterogeneity are only the leaves and under¬ 
brush of the Tree of Existence. In the roots is the eternal 
secret. Not in the oak, but in the acorn, lies our immortality 
—or at least the consciousness of it. There sit the thread- 
weavers of matter, the molders of the evolutionary process, 
the unmanifest Prosperos of the time-and-space illusions. It 
is as though we mistook the pattern in the carpet for the carpet 
itself. You must become less than little children to enter the 
kingdoms of the transfinite. 
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Does Mr. Browne know that he had among his precursors 
of the doctrine of Ingression and Regression no less a person 
than Edgar Allan P'oe? In the latter’s sublime prose poem 
“Eureka!” he predicates, in his own way, the same doctrine. 
Evolution is only an attribute of involution, and the final in¬ 
volution of the material and spiritual universes—if they are 
two separate universes—is in God, who will not show his glory 
to man until his mysterious work is done—his work of ascen¬ 
sion and becoming—when we shall be conscious particles—un¬ 
spaced, untimed, unfleshed—in the entity of that stupendous 
concept. 

Mr. Browne suggests the continuous absorption of one form 
of consciousness in another until the final and supreme Con¬ 
sciousness is manifest. The consciousness of mankind as a 
unity in which the individual is only an atom has grown since 
1914. We shall not enter it with telescopes and cubes, but 
with a complete revaluation of earthly and cosmic values, 
something not seen of the eye or touched with the hand, as 
Robert Louis Stevenson says. And the end is not silence, but 
more consciousness. The body truly returns to worms, but the 
worms return to God, for Space and its mysteries are only one 
of the methods of the involved Consciousness. 

Like Alice, you climb upon the highest mantelpiece of the 
three-dimensioned soul and walk through the mirror of Space 
into a Prester John Land—in some faraway becoming that 
we poor fools in our cerebral incompetence call Time. 
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JAMES BRANCH CABELL 

The Watteau of ironists. The Boecklin of romancers. The 
Debussy of prose. 

One day an Intellectual Faun found Cinderella, the Little 
Girl That Was Always Pushed in the Corner, moping near 
the American Outhouses of Realism. He took her by the 
hand and walked straight up to the Wall of Excluded Facts 
and disappeared with her Beyond Life into the Magic Country 
of Poictesme, where he became Jurgen and she the Lady 
Ettarre. 

It was a strange land, full of witches and demons, virginal 
kobolds and scatalogic monks, blase Lohengrins and Doll 
Tearsheets in royal doo-dads, swineherd kings and Knights of 
the Holy Lingam, queens sitting-for-company and Norns 
weaving patterns of Life and Death. 

And the Censors peered through the Wall of Excluded Facts 
and saw they could do nothing in the matter and also wished 
they were Intellectual Fauns and could find a Cinderella. But 
so it was, and thus it remains to this day. 

Cabell hardly seems to write above a whisper. The footfall 
of his sentences hardly resounds in the corridors of my skull. 
He weaves with closed eyes. He talks with a closed mouth. 
He is like a man who seems to create while listening. He has 
never learned his art. It is the mood of his genius—cold, 
serene, aloof. His emotions are purely cerebral. I often 
think of him as the Spinoza of word-magic. 
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Manuel the Redeemer may turn out to be Cabell the Re¬ 
deemer in disguise. The minds of literary America ought to 
be turned toward the heavens—the heavens of Imagination 
and Irony. Even Sinclair Lews believes photography is satire, 
while Dreiser believes that reporting is creating. America can¬ 
not live by Pulitzer prizes alone. Sherwood Anderson and 
Carl Sandburg have got Kleig eyes from observing the obvious 
too closely. The whole band of American realists is infected 
with movie psychology—recognition, the booby fear of the 
unfamiliar, “tell us what we know something about.” 

“To hell with that!” Cabell has said as he picked up his 
Cinderella and made off for Poictesme, as hereinbefore men¬ 
tioned. 

In this sense he may be the redeemer—the redeemer from 
seriousness, “humanitarianism” and stupefying sincerity. Ca¬ 
bell’s tongue is always in his cheek. Madame Maya, alias 
Make-Believe, is the gorgeous wench who rules things mun¬ 
dane. Play in with her, not against her, advises Cabell. All 
redeemers are romantic liars. Whether they are called Bud¬ 
dha, Shakespeare, Jesus, Mrs. Eddy, Victor Hugo, Krishna- 
murti, Balzac, Mahomet, Lord Dunsany or James Branch 
Cabell they all come to purge the world of facts, to cover up 
with gorgeous counterpanes the filthy mattresses of reality. 

Catch them while they’re young! This has always been the 
slogan of Mother Church. Sound psychology. So I would 
get right to work on the geographies in our schools and sub¬ 
stitute on the maps where the United States and England ap¬ 
pear, for instance, maps of Dunsanyland, Alice’s Wonderland 
and Cabell’s Poictesme. If Emmanuel Swedenborg could blue¬ 
print Heaven—all but naming the theatres and brothels in 
its principal cities — why haven’t we Romantics the same 
privilege ? 
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In Poictesme are many mansions also. The capital of 
the United States may be Washington, but Bellegarde is a far 
more delectable place for the imaginative sojourn of our chil¬ 
dren. We teach that Loose Chewing is President of the coun¬ 
try and that some non-Wasserman-tested egomaniac is dictator 
of another. But in Poictesme there are Jurgen, Dom Manuel, 
Cloth, Anaitis, King Smoit, Yolande, Guenevere, Gawr and 
a thousand other mirific beings of far more interest than the 
long line of scoundrels and oafs that our children are taught 
to look upon as “heroes.” 

Catch them young, I say—and dose their little brains with 
Lewis Carroll, Lord Dunsany, the Baron Munchausen and 
James Branch Cabell. Unfit them for life?' Yes, but fit them 
for Laughter! 
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CABELL AND DE GAULTIER 

Renegades from Reality may be divided into three classes: 
Quixotic, Bovarystic, Poictesmic. Cervantes, Jules de Gaul¬ 
tier and James Branch Cabell are the fathers of these three 
philosophies, microcosmic escapes, Prosperean transvaluations: 
Quixotism, Bovarysm, Poictesmism. 

The Quixotic escape from the whirring rhythms of stupidity 
and reality is the commonest. It is common sense turned fool 
—to the further degradation of common sense and the apo¬ 
theosis of the fool. The highly accredited fool is rare. The 
common fool is everyday. Every human being has a pinch of 
the Quixotic in his make-up. A Quixotist who succeeds very 
often turns out to be a Sancho Panza. 

Quixotism implies a kind of childishness. It is fundamen¬ 
tally sentimental, Pollyannish. It denies fact, reality, obstacle. 
It not only refuses to see things as they are, it denies, quite 
often, that things are. It is incurably optimistic and fascin- 
atingly stupid. There is a touch of delightful insanity about it. 
An incurable Quixotist will end like Don Quixote himself, 
like Brand and John Gabriel Borkman. His attempt to escape 
reality is based on delusion, credulity. He has no negative 
or critical imagination. 

If Quixotism is the will-to-delusion, Bovarysm is the will- 
to-illusion. Delusion is psychopathic; illusion is universal. 
Without illusion there can be no life. Bovarysm is a word in¬ 
vented by Jules de Gaultier, the great French thinker, one of 
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the greatest, clearest zenith-treaders of all times; a Dionysian 
ironist, a prolongation and refiner of Nietzsche’s philosophy, 
himself Nietzsche’s Superman in its cultural and intellectual 
essence. He found the word Bovarysm in Madame Bovary, 
the female Don Quixote of Flaubert. Madame Bovary is Ro¬ 
mantic Illusion confronting Reality. She has conceived life in 
terms of her own temperament. Her tragedy is the tragedy 
of Salammbo and Saint Anthony. 

In the philosophy of Bovarysm the human being is the only 
live thing dowered with the gift of conceiving himself as he 
is not. He has also the gift of conceiving life and the uni¬ 
verse as they are not. Self-consciousness is the eternal veil be¬ 
tween man and reality. The sub-kingdoms of life have no 
escapes. They live in stark reality. They have neither self- 
consciousness nor imagination. They have no illusions, ideals 
or powers of auto-suggestion. Divest man of his illusions, 
ideals and egolatry and he would die of horror. This is the 
meaning of the fables of Medusa and Isis—he who looks into 
the face of the former shall turn to stone and he who lifts 
the veil of the latter shall die. Medusa and Isis unveiled are 
Reality. And Reality and Imagination are forever at Arma¬ 
geddon. 

All life in the human world is a process of Bovarysing 
reality. Maya, the goddess of illusion, is the only Deity. The 
Lie, the Idea, the Ideal are the only retreats of the human 
soul from the serpents of the Medusae. The will-to-lie per¬ 
petually before Reality shall set you free. The Truth is death 
—flee it! Man creates his own reality just as he persists in 
willing illusion. He creates new realities and values for 
himself through the power of lying to himself about himself, 
of lying to himself about the universe, of lying to himself 
about Life. 
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Romance, according to Jules de Gaultier, is the only reality. 
The mathematician is as great a romancer as Mahomet. What 
he believes to be final truths are merely the romantic lies of 
logic. He Bovaryses himself because he believes he is pursu¬ 
ing truth when he is only inventing an escape for himself in 
a land of symbols. The early Bertrand Russell is a fine 
specimen of mathematical Bovarysation. He confesses he re¬ 
treated from the illusions of reality into the “truth” of mathe¬ 
matics; whereas he really retreated from the truth of reality 
into the fantastic realm of mathematics. 

Man, always compelled to conceive himself as he is not by 
virtue of his self-consciousness (children even before the birth 
of self-consciousness Bovaryse the world and themselves, thus 
proving the profound truth of De Gaultier’ philosophy), is 
thus born with a ready-made escape from the hideous truths 
of reality, which we see vaguely in all their nakedness through 
the shimmering veils of illusion. It is the great mercy of 
Nature: to magnify us to an illusive and grandiose ideal of 
ourselves in the mirror of self-consciousness. This is still true 
when we find ourselves ridiculous in our own eyes, when we 
flagellate ourselves, when we commit suicide through shame 
or what-not. We still behold ourselves as we are not. The 
eternal liar, Pride, is the impresario of all the comedies and 
tragedies of the soul, as he is the protagonist of the stupendous 
tragi-comedy in the soul of the Saint Anthony of Flaubert. 
Pride is the Prospero that leads to every escape from ourselves 
—even suicide. 

Bovarysm is thus a universal law that holds wherever Being 
has risen to self-consciousness. Egoistic self-consciousness is 
the imagination of instinct. It halves the human soul. It is 
therefore the universal “dope”. Self-deception is the universal 
escape from reality, from Nero and Buddha to Christ and 
Napoleon. 
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The originality of Jules de Gaultier’s philosophy of Bo- 
varysm consists in his glorification and affirmation of the prin¬ 
ciple of universal deception. Whereas in the metaphysical 
system of the Hindus, Maya, the goddess of illusion, is the 
principle of all evil—Schopenhauer re-echoing the pessimistic 
Eastern doctrine in the West—De Gaultier, reaffirming the 
Dionysian-ironic doctrine of Spinoza, Goethe and Nietzsche, 
salutes the goddess as the supreme Artist-Liar of the universe 
and calls for bigger and better illusions. With Nietzsche, he 
rises beyond “good” and “evil” and pronounces life valid 
because it is a war of opposing illusions without beginning or 
erid, without meaning or aim other than the creation of Terror 
and Comedy for the delectation of the aesthetic-ironic spec¬ 
tator, the highest man. Life is good because it is a tragi¬ 
comedy, and every individual carries in his breast and brain 
his own fairy tale—or Iliad. 

The Quixotist differs from the Bovaryst in this: The former 
is made a fool of by the World Spirit, but never suspects it. 
The latter knows he is being made a fool of and not only en¬ 
joys it but aids the Author. The first is only an actor. The 
second is both actor and spectator simultaneously. 

I now come to James Branch Cabell and Poictesmism. I 
derive the word, naturally and as every lover of Cabell will 
know, from Poictesme, that Troy of a modern ironic Homer. 
Where was Poictesme? Poictesme never was. Poictesme is. 
It lies between the Land of Prester John and the Kingdom of 
Micomicon. It is a country with drastic immigration laws. 
The quotas permitted from other countries are infinitesimally 
small compared to the total population of the earth. All 
passports must be signed by Jurgen and Queen Freydis and 
sealed with the Great Seal of Dom Manuel, which must carry 
his motto, Mundus vult decipi. There is no air-route to Poic- 
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tesme. No Lindbergh can ever reach it. Your radio, which 
may circle the world, will never hear a sound from Poictesme. 
You may as well try to hear the swish of Ulysses’ oars, the 
sighs of Narcissus or the rhythmic movement of the needles 
of the Norns under the tree Ygdrasil. 

Poictesme, nevertheless, is a real place, just as all “real” 
places are myths. As the gods of Greece and Homer and the 
lords and strumpets and knights of Nibelheim and Asgard have 
outlived stone and steel and all the gimcrack handiwork of 
man, so, it may be, will Poictesme and all its epical miscreants 
and brain-carved beings outlast America itself. Would it not, 
by the way, be the very quintessence of the Great Impresario’s 
irony if in, say, five thousand years Poictesme were to become 
identified with that which was America and George Wash¬ 
ington should be known as Dom Manuel! Such is the domi¬ 
nance of that form of reality which we call Myth and Fiction 
over that form of fiction and myth which we call Reality. 

Whatever is tends to fiction. Distance and time rub out the 
“solid” and “substantial” and preserve only the imaginative 
core of things. “Time melts to shining ether the solid angu¬ 
larity of facts,” says Emerson. Place with that the formula 
of Jules de Gaultier that “man is alone dowered with the 
power of conceiving himself as he is not” and the profound 
motto of Dom Manuel Cabell, Mundus vult decipi (the world 
wishes to be fooled) and we have discovered the reason for 
the persistence of Man on the planet in the face of trials and 
obstacles that make the fabled hell of the Catholic Church look 
like a gentleman’s Turkish bath. He is saved to the end of 
his planetary adventure by Myth. The Lie Eternal is his 
Truth Eternal. And woe to the myth-destroyers! Woe to the 
individual and race that has not invented its Poictesme! It 
is in vain that scientific realists and materialists seek to destroy 
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myths. Every veil that the scientist takes off of the mystery 
of things falls over his own eyes. His “matter” and his 
“facts” are myths. He does not know it, but his Poictesme 
is implicit in his work. He is one of Dom Manuel’s myriad 
bastards. He is a blind Jurgen of the atoms and electrons. 
To fictionize one’s self and the universe and all that is extern¬ 
ally and internally related to Man is the law of life. 

Quixotism is, then, the unconscious deformation of what we 
call Reality. Bovarysm is the perpetual transformation, either 
consciously or unconsciously—both in either case necessarily— 
of self and the world to eidolons. Poictesmism is always the 
conscious invention of a world of one’s own in order to trans¬ 
cend and escape the world we live in. The tendency of Poic¬ 
tesmism is gradually to phantomize the external world. Images 
will finally become more real than your shoe or your wife. 

There are infinite variants of the power of auto-creation 
over the external world. A humorous instance is given in an 
anecdote concerning Emerson. A friend talked to him about 
stock quotations. After listening for a while, Emerson said, 
wearily, “Now let us talk about something real—Transcendent¬ 
alism.” An instance of supreme Poictesmism is John Keats. 
I know of no man who more completely and consciously turned 
his back on the world into which he was born than this son of 
Mythus. Destroy all the records of his life and the century 
in which he lived and there would remain practically nothing 
in his poems that would give posterity an inkling of the every¬ 
day Keats or of the nineteenth century. He removed himself 
into Eternity. He walled himself in with Endymion, Calidore, 
Lamia, Hyperion, Porphyro and Madeline. There is no cleft 
or chink in that wall. More than Cabell, whose Poictesme is 
still a mirage of things done on earth, Keats left reality behind 
and disappeared in himself. Consciously and deliberately, too, 
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for he writes in one of his youthful letters that he did not 
know whether, at that time, to choose a life of sensual de¬ 
lights or poetic creation. 

A fantastic instance of Poictesmism is found in the diaries 
of Otto Braun, that superb super-boy, killed by a shell in his 
twenty-first year in France a few months before the Armistice. 
One night he was detailed to take a company of men to bury 
hundreds of putrefying bodies. The stench was so terrible 
that his men revolted. Braun pulled from his pocket his 
“Iliad” and chanted to the men in a high, dramatic voice by 
the light of a flare the heroic deeds and deaths of the demi¬ 
gods of Homer. The men finished their loathesome task half 
in reality, half in the world of the higher reality of fiction. 

Some few years after I read Jules de Gaultier's “Le Bo- 
varysme,” “La Fiction Universelle” and “Le Genie de Flau¬ 
bert,” which are the most original philosophic works that have 
appeared in the world since Schopenhauer’s “The World as 
Will and Idea” and Neitzsche’s books, I came across “Beyond 
Life”, by James Branch Cabell, a writer of whom I had never 
heard until then. What struck me immediately was the aston¬ 
ishing likeness between the philosophies of the two men, one 
profoundly French and the other profoundly American. But 
De Gaultier and Cabell had never even heard of one another. 
De Gaultier informed me of his ignorance by letter and Cabell 
wrote to me: “I have heard of De Gaultier—largely, I believe, 
through you—but I have never seen any of his writings. So 
I take it neither of us can have influenced the other.” 

Nevertheless, these two men complement and supplement 
one another marvellously, for Poictesmism is implicit in Bo- 
varysm and Bovarysm is the soil of Poictesmism. What De 
Gaultier has done in the world of ideas Cabell has done in the 
world of the imagination. Both have lifted life out of the 
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mire in a realistic, materialistic, fact-sodden age and put 
the glamor of an ancient magic on it and anointed themselves 
with the chrism of the Gorgeous Lie. However different their 
roads and the mental mediums in which they work, they both 
dissolve into one another in the Dimension of Irony and 
hover over the planet and its Sisyphean labors and febrile 
comedies bathed in the smile of Aristophanes and Rabelais. 

The “Beyond Life” of Cabell is the introduction to his per¬ 
sonal legend of P'oictesme. It is the fanfare, the vorspiel be¬ 
fore Prospero raises the curtain on the fantastic comedy of 
his mental life. Romance is announced as the way, the truth 
and the life. “No one on the preferable side of Bedlam 
wishes to be reminded of what we are in actuality, even were 
it possible, by any disastrous miracle, ever to dispel the mist 
which romance has evoked about all human beings.” Common- 
sense ends in bankruptcy. Man must play the ape to his ideals. 
Nothing ends happily except in dreams. So Cabell has willed 
a dream, put his finger to his nose in front of utilitarian, 
visionless, realistic America and retired to his mansions, his 
stallions, his gay cronies, his godless monks / his strumpet- 
witches, his personally invented morality and immorality plays 
and his unarithmetical “economics” in Poictesme, not in Rich¬ 
mond. 

He is the most riotous and lavish of hosts—in Poictesme. 
Cabell keeps open house—in Poictesme, not in Richmond. He 
is the most deliciously blasphemous and the most broadly 
Rabelaisian host—in Poictesme, not in Richmond. For that 
is the miracle and the wonder of Poictesmism—one’s body 
may be in Richmond, or anywhere else, while the mind may 
roam the road to Megaris with Melicent, walk and talk with 
Jurgen in Lower Morven, meet with a thousand and one ad¬ 
ventures in Bellegarde, St. Didol, Aigremond or Naimes. Like 
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Felix Kennaston, in “The Cream of the Jest”, Cabell, like all 
good Poictesmists, leads a double life, one the humdrum life 
of everyday and the other beyond the reach of the incessant 
louse-prickings of reality in his private Poictesme, of which 
he has carefully made and had printed a map with a complete 
genealogy of the characters with which he has peopled that 
principality. And, indeed, that map of Poictesme, from 
Aradol to the Golfe du Lion, from Montpellier to St. Aunes, 
has become more real to me than the map of these goodly 
and comfortable but somewhat inane and lack-lustre United 
States. Cabell has superposed Poictesme right over America, 
from which he says “Boo to you—and pooh! pooh! to you!” 
And it is a far more inviting country, sinfully and humanely 
speaking, than Swedenborg’s insipid celestial Poictesme. 

I know of no man who has lived so completely and inex¬ 
orably in his Poictesme as Cabell. He himself is becoming a 
myth. His enormous sense of humor is no doubt the one 
thing that keeps him from instant translation. William Blake 
invented in his “Prophetic Books” a Poictesme that was origi¬ 
nal, cosmological and titanesque, but it was only an incident 
in his life. It was too far above his own head to house his 
brain for long. Edgar Lee Masters invented an earthy-ironic 
Poictesme in Spoon River, one of the great revelations of 
modern literature. But he had so much business elsewhere 
that he cannot be listed as a hundred per cent Poictesmist. 
Lord Dunsany has invented a magical brain-universe not quite 
so monotonous as Poictesme, but more brittle and lacking in 
that ultra-tomfoolery of maps and lineages and slyly ironic 
“historic sources” of the Cabellian Poictesmeries that peeved 
unto the marrow the heavily documented and cartographic soul 
of Maurice Hewlett, among others. Thomas Hardy took over 
the Wessex country and lifted a commonplace reality into the 
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more stable reality of fiction. So completely was this act of 
Poictesmism accomplished that Wessex is generally now re¬ 
ferred to as “Hardy’s Wessex’’ and the only inhabitants of 
Wessex who will survive in the world’s memory never had 
any real existence at all—Tess, Eustacia Vye, Michael Hen- 
chard, Clem Yobright, among many others. 

They no doubt exist, but I cannot find the forbears, prede¬ 
cessors or roots of Cabell’s genius. He is an original in that 
he has given us in his legends of Poictesme the first Cosmic 
Cosmology of which I, at least, have any knowledge. A 
profound, enormous and devastating titter comes out of Poic¬ 
tesme. He has made of laughter a light. His God, his 
saviors, his illusion-makers, his knights, his strumpets, his 
priests, his philosophers move to the music of the most pro¬ 
longed and well-sustained symphonies of smothered chuckles 
in all literature. It is the rolling thunder of the brain that 
has retreated to the cave of the Imps of Mirth. All is 
comedy on earth, all is comedy in heaven, all is comedy in 
hell. All is comedy in Poictesme, which is a phantasmagoric 
photograph of all these places. 

In a country where every conceivable weapon, from the 
deadly click of kodak fiction to the blow-pipes of moralic and 
social-security tumblebugs, is aimed at the creation of verbal 
magic and the ironic fabulization of our stupidities, and where¬ 
in Beauty is conceived in rotogravure terms, the Poictesmic feat 
of Cabell, either as a literary or personal adventure, is the 
most remarkable since Edgar Allan Poe strode over the dead 
body of his age and walked into his ultimate dim Thule on 
the arm of Ulalume. 
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BACK TO BOYLAND! 

I remember being at a play a few years ago the name of 
which escapes me. In fact, I haven’t the slightest recollection 
of what the play was about. But one incident in the play I 
have never forgotten. 

An elderly, silver-haired man of intellectual appearance is 
sitting in his library reading a book. Some friends come in 
upon him unexpectedly, among them a messianic youth who 
asks him what he is reading. And the latter replies quietly, 
“Robinson Crusoe.” 

His visitors smiled and looked at one another meaningly, 
and the solid mahogany audience roared. 

His friends thought him senile, and the audience was a vic¬ 
tim of that form of humor which Herbert Spencer calls a 
“descending incongruity.” A man of sixty-five reading a 
boy’s book! 

But I fell into a revery, refusing to listen to the drool of 
the dialogue, and tried to reconstitute the old man psychologi¬ 
cally. He was born a “Pre-Destined,” no doubt—that is, one 
of those strange boys who read Schopenhauer’s “World as 
Will and Idea” at thirteen, who have covered all the Hindu 
bibles and the commentaries on Kant at sixteen, whose favorite 
piano piece at twenty is Chopin’s Funeral March and who 
have bagged everything in French literature from Chateau¬ 
briand to Proust at thirty. 
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At forty he was deep in Krafft-Ebing. At fifty he was 
studying the chemistry of ideals. At sixty he was actually 
weighing atoms and had pipe-joined the Fourth Dimension. 
Then he fell into a great sickness—mental, physical, meta¬ 
physical and psycho-sexual, wherefrom he emerged as this 
smiling, radiant, silver-crested old man who had found the 
way, the truth and the life at last in “Robinson Crusoe,” Jules 
Verne, Henty, Oliver Optic, “Tom Brown,” and those perfect 
dialogues, Beadle Boys’. 

Consciousness and self-consciousness have been the maladies 
of humanity. We have lost our spontaneities. We have got 
too far away from our feed-pipes, the play-instinct and the 
devil-may-care blindness of the boy. The brain of man has 
got too far away from its base of supplies, and, spiritually, 
Man stands at his Marne. 

Back to the Boy!—that is back to pure untruth, pure make- 
believe, pure mischievousness, spontaneous anarchy, the im¬ 
penitent Rabelaisian spirit of youth. What is the universal 
panacea? The life of the Boy! Let us play hookey with 
Life itself. Let us lay snares for the brutal truant officer, 
Duty. Come, Men and Women, out of the back window of 
the House of Must; like Huck Finn, in the dead of the 
night, with our duds over our shoulders, we will make straight 
for lawless islands in fantastic Mississippi, where cops, loco¬ 
motives and Socialism are never heard of! 

The Boy is the perfect reader par excellence. The book 
before him becomes more real than the external world around 
him. All his psychic life is concentrated in the characters and 
images that swim from the printed page. He admits no dis¬ 
traction. He is a veritable yogi of adventure. His brain is 
multi-winged. His soul is emigrant to all shores. He moves 
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with the Seven-League Boots. He lives, he has his being in 
the Image. 

The boy, between the ages of eight and fourteen, lives near¬ 
er to the sources of intellectual life than any human being. 
In that magnificent time we worn and threadbare beings lived 
—lived in the only millennium we shall ever know, the 
millennium of Pure Imagination. 

With what impatience we used to wait for the appearance 
of the weekly story-paper with the next instalment of the to- 
be-continued serial! Like a being standing on the golden 
sands of some fabulous sea, waiting for the galleon that bears 
his Isolde or his ingots to bulge over the horizon. Our minds 
all ear and eye and wet clay. Our mouths set for moon-cake. 
Our inner consciousness laying odds of a million to one on the 
ability of the Hero to knock the block off of Circumstance. 

The fabulous dream, the glamour that never was on sea or 
land come back to us—but alas!, not raised to the Nth degree 
as in those days!—as we re-read the old books. But the 
waters are still there, and if we cannot swim in that opal sea 
as we did then at least we can float. Then we were mailed 
in dreams. Then the palate of the imagination was virgin. 
We were cherubs of an adventurous Satan. We believed! 
We ate our story like a golden bun. We could not think, we 
could not analyze—thank heaven! The Eternal Becoming and 
its disillusions were not yet for us. We boys who read and 
lived and roved and read again could say “We Are!" We 
were glowing isles set in the fast-rolling seas of Time. 

We men lived our immortality then. Object and Subject— 
as the Transcendentalists have it—were the same. The inner 
and the outer world had no separate geographies. Life was a 
fantastic, vibrating tale. 
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Back to the Boy, then! Back to our immortality! Back to 
the life of impulse, adventure and impenitent foragings over 
a planet made for the Audacious Will. 

The Boy is the first, the last, the only pagan. He has no 
religion, no morals, no social theory. Life to him is for the 
sake of experience. Experience is life. Our damnation began 
with conscience and puberty. 
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DAMN THE IMMORTALITY 
OF THE SOUL! 

The psychic Izaak Waltons go out every month in droves 
to the deep-sea Fishing Banks loaded to the water’s edge with 
bait. They bring back the same string of fish. Many have 
lost the hooks and dipsies of their common-sense. 

Some say they saw the Flying Dutchman on his old tub Im¬ 
mortality. Others are frank enough to confess that the bites 
they got turned out to be their own toes. But they are a 
happy bunch, generally speaking. 

Of the living let us speak nothing but good; but as for the 
dead, damned or paradise-put, I have never come across, 
through the ouija board, the planchette, the tipping table and 
some swamis, a more unconscionable band of liars since I last 
visited Congress. 

Has any one ever computed the vastness of the catastrophe 
of the discovery that the soul is really immortal? Is there an 
imagination vast enough to picture such a calamity? So long 
as no one knows anything for certain about the next world or 
whether there is really any such place, guesswork becomes, 
as it is, a great and pleasurable pastime. 

In fact, “the immortality of the soul” is the vastest verbal 
and mental gamble ever engaged in by the race of man. The 
mystery of life after death has made the trouble of being born 
worth while. It is really the grave and the secret it holds 
that give life its tang. I never question the wisdom of the 
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Omnipotent as long as it remains Puzzle Editor of the Scroll 
of Time. Praise be that It has never descended to the depths 
of a “Questions and Answers” editor! O Grave, where is 
thy victory! O Death, where is thy sting! if I don’t know any¬ 
thing about either?' 

Hope is the Monte Carlo of the damned; but Monte Carlo 
is a pleasant place. 

About the catastrophe of finding out that the soul is really 
immortal: it would destroy the livelihood of thousands of 
writers, editors, readers and printers. It would be a bad 
thing for the churches, for it would make faith unnecessary. 
It would reduce all our great achievements to rubbish; for 
what value has, for instance, the discovery of radium if we are 
going to a world where it will be as common as sugar is here ? 

Making immortality a sure thing for all would open the 
way for an epidemic of suicides. Who would pay his debts 
or bother about being evicted if he could slide over into the 
Fourth Dimension with a gas tube? The disaster would be 
greater than universal Bolshevism. 

Personally, I love this life so much, I have got so much 
drama, poetry, tears, laughter, black eyes and flattery out of it 
up to date, that I really don’t care a Transcendental damn 
whether I’m done for when I’m done or whether I’ve really 
only begun. I have too profound a faith in the Inscrutable’s 
processes to bother about it. 

In this connection it may be noted that imaginations of the 
first order do not bother themselves overmuch about immor¬ 
tality. It is a realm of speculation that is entered by third and 
fourth-rate minds—men to whom a daisy is a daisy; men who 
see nothing magical, miraculous or immortal in the spectacles 
of this world or the dumfounding and confounding mystery 
of the stellar universe; men who do not feel the ghostliness 
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of the hair on the back of their hands; scientists, business 
men and the unimaginative generally. Shakespeare used ghosts 
for dramatic effect to heighten the mystery of reality. 

Another world cannot explain this one any more than man 
explains the monkey or the monkey a butterfly . Science is run¬ 
ning to psychic phenomena today because it is sick of its cru¬ 
cibles and spectroscopes; the unimaginative scientist has bolted 
for the Empyrean. But there are more mysteries in the 
matter that constitutes Sir Oliver Lodge’s body than were ever 
dreamed of among his mediums and controls. 

The trouble with science is that it has denied spirit; while, 
as a matter of fact, there is nothing else in this universe. 
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Saint Tantalus 


By 

BENJAMIN DeCASSERES 




To 

THE DIOSCURI 
John Cowper Powys 
and 

Lliewelyn Powys 

“And so these two sons of Tens ascended to the 
heavens together and became the Constellation Gemirti — 
known to men as Castor and Pollux 



FOREWORD 

“Saint Tantalus” (Book No. 8) is from my unpublished 
volume of the same name. 

This arrangement of chapters is the same arrangement as 
the larger book .—Benjamin DeCasseres. 



CONTENTS 

THE VENOM OF IDEALISTS 

GOOD AND EVIL: THE GHASTLY JUGGERNAUTS 

DISSOLVING ZENITHS 

MEN AND WOMEN: NATURE’S FOLLY 

THE SPECIES-GHOST 

THE UNCONSCIOUS 


HATE 



I write because I wish to make for ideas, which are my 
ideas, a place in the world. If I could foresee that these 
ideas must take from you peace of mind and repose, if in 
these ideas that I sow I should see the germs of bloody wars 
and even the cause of the ruins of many generations, I would 
nevertheless continue to spread them. It is neither for the 
love of you nor even for the love of truth that I express what 
I think. No — I sing! I sing because I am a singer. If 
I use you in this way, it is because I have need of your ears! 

—Max Stirner. 

I have also the Bible of Hell, which the world shall have 
whether they will or no .—William Blake. 

Now, Saint Tantalus i» the Pope of Hell. 



A PRAYER 


Give me this day a corroding doubt and deliver 
me from single-mindedness and all faith that I may 
scan the Centre from each point on the marvellous 
Circle and scan each point on the Circle from the 
illusive Centre; and let not my procreating disbe¬ 
liefs fall away from me, and defraud me not of pain. 




THE VENOM OF IDEALISTS 

Boots and saddles, ye dreamers and thinkers, for the great 
wild-goose chase! Let us hunt the Ultimate; lay our mines 
beneath the Mansion of Illusions, and ride triumphantly into 
the Nowhere, with our gay gonfalons, inscribed with their 
metaphysical, philosophical and poetic nonsense, flying in the 
chill winds that blow across our ghostly uplands! 

To be practical is human; to be superfluous is divine. Yea, 
we are the superfluous, the salt of the earth—do you not feel 
this salt in your sores? 

Boots and saddles, ghost-hunters and fowlers of the Fu¬ 
gacious ! 

To write the “book of revenge" (as James Huneker calls 
Flaubert’s “Bouvard et Pecuchet”)—that is the dream of all 
great artists. All revolutionary art, like religion, is a kind of 
revenge. In some men, like Flaubert and Schopenhauer, it is 
the life-long vendetta of a penned-up ego against the com¬ 
monplace and the limited. 

Wagner was a demi-god, and he dreamed of heroic forni¬ 
cations and Olympian sex-frenzies. Not being able to satis¬ 
fy this madness in “The Ring” and “Tristan and Isolde,” he 
wrote “Parsifal,” the apotheosis of venom, spite and unas¬ 
suaged lust. He spat on women and deified the eunuch. 

Wagner should have lived in a harem of Junos; but being 
only a mortal with the voluptuous dreams of a thousand Joves 



packed in his skull, he flung at the world his opera of re¬ 
venge—“Parsifal,” the Epic of Spleen. 

The root of Nihilism in philosophy and art is spite. “The 
Temptation of St. Anthony,” “The World as Will and Idea,” 
“Thus Spake Zarathustra,” “Les Fleurs du Mai” are spite 
books. Flaubert should have been God. Schopenhauer 
should have been Buddha. Nietzsche should have been Satan. 
Baudelaire should have been the soul of the Innominable 
Beauty. 

But Nature walled up these panting spirits in flesh, and, 
like a serpent awakening from its coma, as soon as they ap¬ 
peared on earth they thrust their fangs deep into the dugs of 
Life, spitting their glowing, mirific poisons over everything. 

Ibsen has, indeed, confessed that all his plays are nothing 
but the result of his venom. There have been great geniuses 
who have never given their spite back to the world; but in 
these cases it was because they lacked the power, not the will. 
For really great genius is known by this alone —its contempt 
for life. 

All great books are the philosophies of victims. There is 
one cure for the feeling of vengeance. It is not forgiveness, 
but war. 

The war of the iconoclast on the eternal philistine springs 
from the “malign joy”—the hatred of those who have not 
suffered like us, the grim determination of the restless soul 
to let no species of complacency escape his venom. 

We professional destroyers and announcers of spiritual in¬ 
surrections look on happiness as the supreme evil, the one 
fatal obstacle to the completion of our own malign joy. So 
we perform our intellectual revels within sight of this paunchy, 
wheezy, gmnt-of-delight, the unexpungeable philistine. We 
seek to universalize our malady. We anoint ourselves with 
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the spittle of jealousy and make ourselves believe it is the 
holy unguent of our spiritual sanctification. 

The absurd has an inexorable logic—there is Life to prove 
it. The absurd in life is the rule. For example, the giant 
Christianity that was born of the dwarf Humility! 

It is Satan who whispers into the ear of St. Anthony, in 
Flaubert’s great book, “, Suppose the absurd should be true?" 
But a still more terrible question often visits the minds of the 
sceptical rats of the intellect, the satanic lurkers in strange 
corners: Suppose all the postulates of mediocrity should be 
true? Suppose race-wisdom is the final, the only wisdom? 
Suppose stupidity—i.e., the “rational”—is the veritable in¬ 
tegument of God? Suppose the philistine is elect? 

Disdain is the poisoned spittle of pride. “The Ivory 
Tower” is a tomb where the ghost of Envy refuses to remain 
buried. “We superior men”—have we really any sense of 
humor? To be singular, to be eccentric, to be aristocratic, 
to be the coxcomb of art and intellect: the windy Ultima Thule. 

The poetic imagination is a kind of vicarious atonement 
for the enforced virtues of the flesh. It is a venomous ideal¬ 
ism. 

Most men and women who have surmounted their passions 
become meddlesome. This is often called “the passage from 
sin to good works.” Their peevishness is styled “humani¬ 
tarian propaganda.” Bernard Shaw and Tolstoy are examples 
of this nuisance. 

There is a sweetness in the thought, to many of us, that we 
have been greatly wronged by some one. And we defer our 
vengeance or let it go altogether, so that we may preserve 
the luxury of revelling in our self-pity. We would rather 
lick at that honey-pot than go through the fatiguing labor 
of uncorking our phials of venom. 
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There is a kind of grief that nourishes, just as there is a 
pleasure that destroys. There is no sweeter feeling than the 
feeling of pity because it is compounded of sensuality and 
self-love. And there is nothing more valid than pity because 
it springs from these two sacred principles. Ideal pain has 
as great a fascination for some minds as ideal pleasures have 
for others. The soul, like the body, craves sensations, and, 
like the body, it fears but one thing—extinction. It would 
rather suffer than be annihilated. 

The perversity of a Poe, a Baudelaire, is the protest of the 
soul against the numbing power of pleasure and the deadly 
fascination of joy. When our Genius mocks at us it is then 
we grow desperate—and do something great. Out of the 
tombs of despair issue gods. 

Why should we dreamers and thinkers of another plane de¬ 
spise this age we live in ?—this age of shreds and pasteboard, 
of superficialities and mass stupidities, of inanities and ideals 
of material prosperity? Has it not given to us the divine 
haters, the poets and philosophers of Nihilism, the disequil- 
ibrated geniuses of destruction, the great pessimistic analyzers 
of all the humbug done beneath the moon? 

There is a kind of mind that grows more beautiful the 
closer and the more continued its contact with the ugly. It 
is the kind of mind that grows in direct contrast with its 
physical and economic environment. It becomes stronger, 
through an enkernelled principle of revolt and dissent, as it 
comes into contact with the things that tend to weaken it. 
The action of the inimical environment causes an immediate 
and continuous reaction on the inner life of the being who is 
enclosed within it. It is the revolt of the cell against the 
organism. It is the root-principle of genius. The sense of 
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disillusion furnishes us with a vantage-ground to behold our 
own unconquerable stupidity. 

Irony is the December of enthusiasm. 

Impotence engenders through the brain. Out of its very 
sterility it fabricates images and dreams and melodious ab¬ 
stractions, chaste and provoking. 

To lose one’s mask while acting—that is death to the 
ironic thinker. The guffaw of the mob is more terrible than 
its brickbats. 

No matter how absolute our individuality, no matter how 
consistently and inexorably we have enacted our dream, we 
have still only badly mimicked ourselves. 

What Napoleon did was never the realization of the dream 
of what Napoleon should have been. Jesus had to put on 
something of an antic disposition to weave himself into the 
world. There is that within us that will never take on arms 
and legs and tongue. There is a sulker in the little tent 
of our being who will not come forth into “real life.” He 
dreams and dreams and sends out ingenuous ghosts and man¬ 
nikins of itself which are our diurnal selves. 

And so our deeds play pantomime to this non-emergent 
and ourselves are mimic to the Self. 

“Spectators of life” are in reality spectators of their own 
emotions—or lack of emotions—about life. Amiel cried that 
he was doomed forever to stand motionless on the bank and 
watch the stream roll by. But Amiel did not see the stream, 
but millions of Amiels which that stream reflected. The 
spectator, like the actor in life, foists himself upon things. 

The sinister ironies of the eye! 

After all illusions have gone the prying intellect still re¬ 
mains—the stealthy ghoul who creeps to the grave after the 
interment of the corpse. 
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A man may doubt everything with so much passion that he, 
too, has hallucinations, like the greatest of devotees. Such 
was the scepticism and nihilism of Flaubert. Like God, he 
ejected worlds while he yawned. 

Flaubert, the most inexorable ironist of all literature, was 
himself the great examplar of the irony that ironic passion 
conceals—for being the exponent of depersonalization in art, 
making a lifelong attempt to separate his feelings from his 
artistic taste, he, above all men, has revealed his contempts 
and hatreds most completely in his works. 

Flaubert of all literary men of the last century, Bourget 
tells us, put at the head of his sentences the I a less number 
of times than any other. For that reason it is all the more 
there. There is nothing quicker to reveal a person than an 
attempt to hide. A great work of art is not an expression 
of a man’s view, his opinion; it is the man. It is the trum¬ 
pet of the I, a saga of a special ego. 

An exceptional joy—the joy of doubt, a joy of which 
Anatole France is the chief modern exponent, as behind him 
stand Renan and Montaigne. Here again is proof-positive that 
ideals in themselves are neither good nor bad. It is the 
emotion that they inspire that lends to them what they have 
of pain or pleasure on their countenance (for an idea is only 
the countenance of a mood). 

Temperament decides everything. The hell of Baudelaire 
was the heaven of Goethe. Dogmas are without humor; 
Certitude never smiles. The joy inspired by doubt is the 
joy inspired by change and motion. Just as the philosophic 
pessimist or Nihilist would not exchange his living faith in 
evil and cosmic vacuity for all the splendors of the Church, 
so the child of doubt would not exchange his scepticism for 
all the sureties of smaller minds. And it is not doubt as 
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doubt that gives him joy, but it is egotistic satisfaction that 
wells up from the very springs of his nature. Doubt is his 
truth. Doubt is his own special attitude. Doubt is his in¬ 
alienable joy. Doubt is his “will-to-power;” doubt is his 
“will-to-live.” It is his weapon of offence and defence. It 
is his illusion, his North Star, his will-o’-the-wisp. Irony, 
ridicule, disdain, the smiling, nebulous silence that can un¬ 
create a God or a creed are his darling weapons. His mental 
slingshot is filled with the pebbles of his corrosive wit, and 
his eye gleams with a drunken humor when he can whisper 
into the ear of some St. Anthony, “Suppose the absurd should 
be true?” He knows the very question is a joke and a 
quibble, for what can be true except eternal doubt? 

And so irony lurks behind irony, doubt impinges on doubt 
—and this God of Enormous Contradictions, this philosophic 
Merryandrew, laughingly burrows his way to the “Core of 
Things”—which is only the rind of another core. And he 
alone keeps wassail over his own graves. 

There are few intellectual joys to be compared to the joys 
of the congenital pessimist. Wherever he looks he may verify 
himself. The knowledge of his own inherent perversity adds 
to his egotistic complacency. He is swollen with the con¬ 
sciousness of his companionship with the most famous men of 
all times—from Buddha to Thomas Hardy. His disdain and 
contempt for the puppets of the illusory add yet another in¬ 
strument in the orchestra of his spiritual felicity. 

Lastly, he cares nothing about his kind of thought; the 
only agony he cannot endure is not to be heard. The ni¬ 
hilism of Flaubert, the pessimism of Schopenhauer, the hell¬ 
ish perversity of Baudelaire, the ghastly smile on the mind 
of Jules Laforgue were the very sources of whatever happiness 
came to them. If they could never have enunciated it in 
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print, if they could never have had a hearing, then, indeed, 
they would have suffered. For the pessimist and Nihilist 
know only one Golgotha — tonguelessness. If we write 
against life with joy or urge our pessimism with passion we 
raise the tide of well-being; for it is not our opinions that 
make us happy, but the passion with which we urge them. 

The inventor of poisons is oftener a happier man than the 
cultivator of roses. It is the passionate activity of the ego 
that brings us joy. The direction of that activity is of no 
moment. 

Nothing calms like the sense of the irremediable. The 
overwhelming certitude that nothing can be changed for the 
better leaves us solid ground to walk on—it is the final peace 
of the congenital pessimist. It makes spleen immortal. 

World-pessimism is the Ideal that cries for a body. Flau¬ 
bert, Hardy, Baudelaire and Schopenhauer had a body for 
their thoughts, but none for their ideals. 

The materialist is, then, the most perfect creature this world 
can produce, for he never has ideals beyond his capacities; 
he never aspires to that which he cannot embody. 
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GOOD AND EVIL: THE GHASTLY 
JUGGERNAUTS 


The thing that I must do is always right; my vice con¬ 
sists in overdoing it. 

All judgment of whatsoever kind is error. One thing 
cannot pass on another thing. 

How absurd the commandment “Thou shalt not kill” when 
all growth presupposes death! 

Pity is a privilege of power. 

The end of evil is not good, but the good of the thing 
that is evil. Hence Napoleon was a perfect being until 
Waterloo and Iago perfect until the gyves were put upon 
him. Evil is that which puts a check upon an evolving pas¬ 
sion, a gagging of power, necessity turned awry by a greater 
necessity. Perfection has nothing to do with ethics. Per¬ 
fection is an adjustment of means to ends. Individual bias 
viewed from its own standpoint is always right and good; 
viewed from the standpoint of another individual bias it is 
wrong and evil. 

“I forgive you” means “I hate you but you can no longer 
harm me.” 
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A renunciant is a man who gives up his seat in a car to 
a pretty woman and then maliciously treads on his neighbor’s 
corns. 

Who shall fathom the venom in the soul of the world- 
rejector! 

It is a question whether the name of Jesus will outlive 
that of Nero, for Nero was the incarnation of evil and in 
him we recognize our inmost selves — aspiration to power, 
ruthlessness, unscrupulousness. Jesus was the incarnation of 
the world-mythus, the epiphany of a Phantom, unhuman, un¬ 
real, a spiritual prestidigitateur. Our admiration goes to 
Jesus, but our real work is building Neros and Napoleons. 

Man’s ethical systems are forever pronouncing judgment on 
the cosmic processes when in reality it is the cosmic processes 
that are always pronouncing judgment on our ethical systems. 
Christian ethics have gone to pieces for this reason; the ethics 
of Socialism are impossible of application for the same reason. 
The ethical systems of man are verbal judgments. The cosmic 
system is Judgment itself. 

Condemnation of a fault in others is really a secret admira¬ 
tion of that fault. That which we cannot do we hate or wor¬ 
ship, and hate is worship plus fear. 

Common-sense is the ability to rise to the small. 

We call an evil-doer “bad” not because of his action in 
the abstract, but because of its concrete effect upon us. We 
do not oppose evil; we dislike pain. The evil-doer can give 
us pain; hence he is “bad.” This judgment we pass upon 
him is rooted in as profound a selfishness as is the “bad” 
act of the evil-doer. We clap him in jail — that is, we 
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do him harm by rendering him harmless so that he may do 
us no more harm. That acts in themselves are neither good 
nor evil is seen in the fact that if we act on a certain line 
of advice and we fail because of this advice we speak of the 
"evil influence” of the one who advised. But if exactly the 
same course of action — the same acts, in fact — redound 
to our benefit we acclaim the adviser a benefactor. 

The law does not punish the crimes of sleepwalkers; and 
yet the crimes, sins, transgressions of our waking are nothing 
but the result of hallucinatory acts. We are muscle and flesh 
leashed to a vision. We are somnambules of the unconscious, 
egged on to do “virtuous” or “evil” acts by an omnipotent, 
unseen Suggester, who works through heredity, environment, 
prenatal determinations and the infinite subconscious flux. 

One should always give a “moral” reason for doing what 
he fears to do. When the legal restraints against doing a 
thing are removed, when penalties are abrogated by Church 
or State, watch the moral and the sanctimonious swarm into 
the Forbidden Country! When fear has been removed watch 
the Christian “rat” on his Ideal. 

Altruism is the vanity of the humble. It is the brittle 
strength of the weak. 

Of all the virtues amiability comes the nearest to being a 
vice. 

Prudence never looks you straight in the eye. It is a form 
of craft. Beware of a man who takes his bearings every time 
he utters a word or undertakes an action. 

There is not a movement of the body that is not murderous. 

Remorse is a phase of fear. 
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Morality is a clever device for exploiting your darling sin 
with the minimum of punishment. 

My vices are as sacred to me as your virtues. Besides, 
your virtues are my vices. Be off, thou sleek one, or I shall 
void a particle of my insight upon thee! 

Asceticism is the most splendid of all the vices, for in that 
state one may eat his cake and always have it. 

When I wish to do something very urgently I construct 
a moral code and do it; when I have a strong natural repug¬ 
nance to doing something I construct a moral code and jail 
the man who does it. 

We are unselfish not in order that we may alleviate another's 
suffering but that we may enjoy the spectacle of another’s 
torture at close range. We love to humble the unfortunate 
with our alms. 

If I pass judgment on another the mental attitude which 
I am compelled to assume in passing that judgment is that 
other’s judgment on me. 

Self-sacrifice is perverted rapture, the abandonment of self 
to another who will call you good, but seldom will call you 
great. There is always a secret contempt in the heart of mor¬ 
tals f or the gods that stoop. 
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DISSOLVING ZENITHS 

In the heavy penalties that Nature has put upon the mind 
of genius she seems to repent of having created for herself 
an all-seeing Eye. For in the mind of man she seems to see 
her possible destroyer, and she gives to the lords of intellect 
a burden that can hardly be borne. 

She did not dream that Eye would pierce to the heart of 
her secret and could remain calm in the face of infinite 
change and the knowledge of the inutility of Being. 

Nature is in terror, like a modest woman caught undressed 
by the ironic eye of a satyr. 

There is a Spy in the world. It is the mind of the seer, 
the serene rejector, who suffers more than others, but never¬ 
theless remains serene, like the beatification of the faces of 
martyrs seen through smoke and flame. 

The psychology, the poetry, the philosophy of the ages 
from Plato and Aristotle to Schopenhauer and De Gaultier 
have only hinted at the uses of the intellect, the tremendous 
significance and the dazzling possibilities of Mind, the reality 
risen out of the illusion we call matter. Only the Hindu 
sages have crossed the threshold and walked with firm foot 
through the asphyxiating atmosphere that fills every chamber 
in the House of the Will out on to the terraces that overlook 
the universe—the terraces of perception, the high, isolated 
battlements where even ghosts dare not walk. 
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Not that on these heights emotion is lost and negatived; 
rather, it is spun into rarer and more ethereal textures. The 
rapture of instinct transmutes itself into the rapture of pros¬ 
pects; the opaque garment of passion melts into the diaphan¬ 
ous robe of mental ecstasy. 

And up there is mirth — philosophic mirth, the twinkle 
philosophic, for what things are seen from that height, where 
the mechanism of normality ceases to function for him who 
stands there! 

The intellect is anarchic, Dionysian, epicurean, the tempter, 
the redeemer, the rebellious principle in nature. 

The sum of sentiment is God; the sum of intelligence is 
Lucifer. 

The Cross was made for the Will. On it the emotions 
are crucified. Every wish of the heart finishes at a Golgotha. 

For the intellect there can be no Golgotha, no crucifixion, 
for it takes pride in discovering and registering its very limita¬ 
tions. Where imagination fails it, it seeks a refuge in mockery, 
and where there remain no further worlds for it to sack it 
triumphs in irony. 

It finds the God of Serenities in the skull of Spinoza, leers 
at the world from the brain of Voltaire, shrugs its shoulders 
at life from the head of Schopenhauer, seethes in stupendous 
vortices of rhapsody behind the foreheads of Beethoven and 
Liszt, smiles with pity from the brain-cells of Anatole France, 
and sups on the souls of Beauty in the adytum of Keats. 

Small wonder that priest and puritan have put Intellect 
on the Index! 

Creation, the fundamental instinct, has three stages—animal, 
intellectual, egoistic. In the subhuman world and among 
most humans the passion for creation is satisfied in the re- 
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production of their kind. The artist exhausts his creative pas¬ 
sion in the making of something that, unlike a child, cannot 
change, desire, age, grow ugly and decay. 

The tendency of the second stage of creation is to show 
us the absurdity of the first stage. 

The third and highest stage of creation is the creation of 
Self—self-culture, self-conquest, the fabrication of a super-me 
with no other material result of one’s labor than the acci¬ 
dental influence one may exert on other beings. 

This third type reaches its culminating grandeur in epicurean 
Yogihood, where the inutility and absurdity of all creative 
processes are seen—all except its own, for here creator and de¬ 
stroyer blend, and the irony of its own paradox is redeemed 
in its eternal self-mockery. 

Thus the most terrible moment in intellectual evolution is 
when a man first sees himself from his own height—the but¬ 
terfly glancing back on its late slimy envelope. 

The free mind must have one policeman—Irony. The free, 
skeptical spirit—all curiosity, buccaneering, the poacher on 
forbidden preserves, the winged hound of knowledge—is sur¬ 
rounded by footpads within and without and sandbaggers with 
the bludgeons called “systems” concealed in their sleeves. 

To remain perfectly free one must have the will-to-disbe- 
lieve, the instinct to suspect everything. And he must put his 
friends in irons and straitjackets and listen to them at a safe 
distance. 

His is a religious grin; and when the Ironical Spirit falls 
asleep at its post, it knows that the velvet-footed spirit of 
Practical Logic is prowling about its night-fire. 

To the eye of the transcendental ironist all are not equal 
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in foolishness, for there are degrees of stupidity and absurdity; 
but all are equal at last when flung against the Infinite.. 

The secret of alleviation from pain lies in the conception of 
a beyond to every object, every passion and every ache; that 
is, the perception that each thing is transitory and ephemeral 
and can be dissolved by an act of thought in a larger relation. 

The intellect that lives bathed in the constant rays of that 
ultimate beyond—which is the engulfing Infinite—makes little 
ado about anything. Its paltry, practical life is swallowed up 
in the boundless wastes of its consciousness. Desire itself 
fades like the last thread of smoke from a volcano seen from 
a bark fleeing to landless horizons. 

Intellect is salvation. To widen the rings of consciousness, 
to recede into vaster and vaster centres of vision, to live with 
processes instead of things, to swing acrobatically from the 
trapeze of years to the iron hoop of eternity, to sit and watch 
the slow drizzle of souls across the ages instead of wriggling 
around in planetary mud, to burrow for the causes of things 
rather than to weep over consequences—that is to breathe a 
smiling defiance at the bronzed face of Oblivion and set up 
with your own hands the ivory obelisk recording your victory 
over the corpses of change. 

Man can tolerate any thought except that Nature resides in 
him, and not man in Nature. If he seeks an outlet for his 
iconoclastic instincts he says he “conforms to a natural law,” 
deriving from this abstract and anonymous Polytheism the 
justification of doing what he wishes to do. 

The witches that brewed our destinies in cauldrons are no 
longer accredited, but the brew has been transferred from 
cauldrons to the receptacles of Nature. Law—“Natural Law” 
is now the witch. 

Man is always seeking for something beyond himself in 
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order to justify or condemn himself. He dare not erect him¬ 
self into God, mount the Horebs of his own soul and mould 
the Tables of the Law out of his own feelings, dreams and 
aspirations. Man is brave except when confronting himself. 
He believes in all kinds of divinities except the divinity which 
gives value to all other so-called divinities—that is, himself, 
the inner, sufficient man, who is the measure of whatever is, 
even of those mythic measures—devils and gods—that he for¬ 
ever fabricates. 

The instinct to perceive the ludicrous is the beginning of 
freedom. The will-to-mockery—that is the beginning of ser¬ 
enity. After emerging from the drudgery of the emotional 
sweatshops one gets a view of that minutiae of stupidity—the 
life of the masses. 

The eating, drinking, sexual man, submerged in passion and 
emotion and clamped in the interminable trivial, can have no 
notion of the fact that he is only a by-product, an experiment 
in the hands of some evolving principle the aim of which is 
yet unguessed. 

The billions that come and go across the earth are not, prop¬ 
erly speaking, living at all, since they have not super-conscious¬ 
ness; they have no perception of their irrelativity to the eter¬ 
nal mystery that surrounds us, since they are the marionettes 
of reflex action. 

The condition of the vast hordes of men and women that 
rise from embryo and end in senility, having accomplished 
exactly what the ape and the bee and crab accomplish with 
infinitely less noise, is not as pitiful as it is ridiculous. 

To the intellect that has kept its head above the waves of 
the will for any length of time, and so achieved an indepen¬ 
dent relation to things and a view that differs not in degree 
but in kind from the view under the waves, incongruity —or 
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the genesis of the ridiculous—is the first idea of which it is 
conscious. 

To perceive eternal necessity and its endless repetition of 
forms, and then to glance below into the world of struggling 
human animalculae, sets the Intellect a-tittering and touches 
the mouth to irony and sets in the eyes the twinkle of knowl¬ 
edge and the moisture of pity. 

In looking at the world today—its politics, its business, its 
heavy seriousness in all things—one feels how far we are 
away from the riant frivolity, the mad vinous goings-on that a 
certain aspect of the everlasting Greek legend connotes. 

The spirit of Aristophanes and Rabelais is nowhere per¬ 
ceptible. Man has civilized himself into stupidity. His grav¬ 
ity is the one source of the comic in brains still susceptible to 
the influence of the incongruous. 

This tiny candidate for oblivion and eternal transmutation 
sitting in clusters in solemn national and international convo¬ 
cations revising his notion of economic predestination! The 
Greeks with their streak of insouciance had some glimpse of 
the utter irrelativity of man. 

To see humans from the Empire State Tower brings a de¬ 
sire to laugh, but to look at the world from the high mental 
tower of disinterested perception is the most uproariously gro¬ 
tesque thing in the world. 

For the first sees the doer, man, and that is pathetic if one 
stops there; but from these lookouts of the intellect one sees 
the Undoer and the ironic sneer on its face. It is then one 
becomes conscious of the humor of the universal superstition, 
namely, that there is a difference between being and not-being. 

Ages ago our ancestors dreamed of posterity—the “wonder 
of posterity”, the “joy of newer generations”, the “blessings 
of the coming civilizations.” Well, here we are, their posterity, 
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their future time, the fabled romping-place of their imagina¬ 
tions made real! The iron horror, machinery; the grinding 
poverty of our great cities; the ghastly deviltries of “enlarged 
navies;” the flowing world sewers of “international politics;” 
the Communistic mania smearing and smashing and levelling 
all that is distinctive, aristocratic, highbred—that is the fetid 
thing that is today called “modem civilization,” the slaves’ 
breeding-hole, the immortalizer of mediocrity. 

Here in this Black Hole each one battles for his inch of 
standing-room and his patch of air, while Science sits on the 
turrets and towers of our prison maundering about the glories 
of “breaking the atom”, “aeronautic progress” and the “sci¬ 
entific organization of the means of consumption and distri¬ 
bution” ! 

“Progress” is forever a myth of the imagination and the 
“betterment of mankind” is a drug. Always ghosts, catch¬ 
words and the brazen cry of “progress!” Forever and forever 
this lie of a “golden age,” the posterity-obsession! Since man 
became a moral being he has been stupid. The simple im¬ 
pulse to pleasure, the law of “seek thy happiness,” express 
thyself, has undergone every conceivable perversion. 

Man’s blasphemy has always been religious. The only blas¬ 
phemy is denial and postponement of self, the immolation of 
my instincts on the altar of some fictitious god. That satanic 
grin on the face of the moon—did not that world once, too, 
hold her burden of hypocrisy? And the ironic twinkle of the 
stars in the great free spaces—do they not tell you the story 
of man’s absurd illusions and his organized cant? 

The words “Ideal” and “Idealist” have never been under¬ 
stood. All dreamers, philosophers and poets have been called 
idealists. They have, in the mind of the practical person, im- 
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aginative worlds up their sleeves which they desire to set 
upon the table when Convention and Conformity turn away 
their heads. 

As a matter of fact, great dreamers are all destroyers. If 
they were idealists, they would never be tendered the hemlock 
or bound to the stake or cross. The practical person is the 
idealist—arch-idealist of all time. He has an ideal of sexual 
relationship which he calls marriage. Let the “dreamer” dare 
attack it! Defend “free-love” (the realism of sex-relation) 
in a crowd of philistines and watch the sudden automatic amal¬ 
gamation for defensive purposes, for here an ideal (that is, an 
organized superstition) is to be defended at all costs. 

All laws in which the community prescribes the conduct— 
“betters the morals”—of individuals is enacted on a theory of 
“world betterment”, i.e., an ideal. All this stupendous and 
freedom-destroying web of regulation in which the individual 
finds himself has been woven on the loom of the Ideal. To¬ 
day the practical, cold-blooded doctrine of self-regulation 
stands confronted by bayonets in the hands of idealists (that 
is, the slaves of the superstition called “socialization”, the 
stupid cringers before an ideal of herd-life). The lure of 
the Socialistic state attracts more practical people than any other 
doctrine ever before put forth because it pictures an ideal 
condition. 

The man-in-the-street is the red-handed murderer in all 
times, for from him, with his ignorant dogmatizing and 
clotted ideals, flows all the cruelties of “progress” and legis¬ 
lative morality. The free soul, the realist, must always fly to 
the desert to escape this theoretical spew that flows from 
ideals of conduct, ideals of life, ideals of citizenship, ideals 
of sex-relation and ideals of what-not (anti-cigarette ideals, 
anti-beer ideals, anti-adultery ideals). 
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For the glory of Spinoza and Nietzsche and Thoreau and 
Whitman is that they came simple and frank and innocent into 
a world of fetid idealists. They were naked, and behold those 
with clothes called them impure! They conformed to them¬ 
selves, and lo! they were stoned for idealists by the thugs of 
Idealism! 

Innocence! Innocence! where is it fled?' Where does that 
ancient child hide itself?—the innocence of the gods, the inno¬ 
cence of the Viking conscience, the innocence of law, the in¬ 
nocence of instinct, the innocence of the unconscious. 

We of the historic epoch live in a chamber of horrors, with 
its racks and wheels of “right” and “wrong” and its ghastly 
confessional closets of “good-and-evil.” Everything is tainted. 
Art has lost its effrontery because it has lost its spontaneity; it 
is brainish and vapid and apologizes in long Shavian prefaces. 

Even rebellions seek justifications and challenge on moral 
grounds. Artistic, spiritual and social nonconformity use the 
weapons of conformity to justify itself. Nature is paying the 
penalty for willing an intellect. There is the spot of blood 
on all we do—the mythic spot of blood that pursued I.ady 
Macbeth; and all about us, in the air, in the heavens, we are 
menaced by the aerial daggers that none but the over-refined 
brain of Macbeth saw. Like Lot’s wife, we look back; look 
back on every act, instead of passing gayly on into newer 
circles of power. 

“Why have you broken your toy, child?” the solemn-con- 
scienced parent asks sternly. 

“Because it was made to be broken,” responds the soul of 
the child through its laughing eyes. 

And so all that comes to our hands is made to be broken— 
broken gayly; even as Change uses and breaks us gayly, pass- 
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ing on without memory, without conscience, without apology, 
as innocent as impulse, as immortal as destruction and resur¬ 
rection. 

“What have you done?” Creation, expression, embodiment 
in some material frame of the fleeting dreams of the soul have 
always been held to be the one excuse for being, the ultimate 
of worth. As though creation or expression had necessarily to 
embody itself materially! 

Creation is in its highest attribute and activity an exfoliation 
of the inner nature before the glad eye of Perception. The 
highest expression is increment of knowledge expressed in 
will, strength, character, aspiration. 

Why must I make a picture, a book, a palace of my vision? 
Merely to be conscious to-day of a newer horizon is to have 
expressed myself. To express one’s self to one’s self, to ac¬ 
couche on the beds of consciousness each day another thought, 
to forge for one’s self in the night before the earless, eyeless, 
tongueless Self another dimension wherein the I may pasture 
on the morrow—is not that finer than to be possessed with 
the vulgar craze for prehensile embodiment? 

And yet I felt the impulse to write this on paper! The very 
irony of vanity! 

Consciousness may be only a prolonged debauch of the Un¬ 
conscious, but in that long carouse it has begotten a mighty 
warrior, the buccaneering Individual, a pillager of strange 
mains, rover of strange seas, a cut-throat. 

As a woman who feels herself with child for the first tim 
feels the impulse to retreat, to fly, to secrete herself, so a man 
with a new, a daring thought, a new method, another way, 
has the instinct of fear awake in him simultaneously with the 
joy that sings in the heart and brain. The barrier-breakers. 
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the wondermen, the cerebral cliff-dwellers, those on the crow’s 
nest of this phantom ship of a universe, the horizon-eaters, 
the space-peerers—they should have a care! 

It is Nietzsche who complains that the dream and the oppor¬ 
tune moment of execution never come together. They never 
can because there is an inherent conflict between the spirit 
of dreams and the spirit of action. 

All dreaming, all great mental creation, is the aureole, the 
fiery winding-sheet, of some physical weakness, the incense 
from our sepulchres. No person ever freely willed a “life of 
contemplation.” 

It is the compromise fine souls are compelled to make with 
the spirit of life. It is the inexorable retort of delicacy to vul¬ 
garity. 

As action is normal, only the normal, mediocre mind can 
get itself a body that reflects itself. The beyond-man retires 
to the interior jungles and moon-peaks, where he may breed 
himself in quiet, where he may eject into those inner dimen¬ 
sions, those infinities of perception and feeling, what there is 
creative in his ego. 

There are “Raphaels without hands;” but every Raphael may 
claim his rock in the Caucasus, his Alhambra—and his Rosi- 
nante. 

The paradoxical mind is the mind that sees the irony of its 
own truth. The aesthetic and intellectual overmen know what 
has been called “the truth of masks”—also the masks of truths. 
With alpenstock and iron clutch they dare crawl out to the 
edge of their moral and intellectual phases and peep beneath 
the thin projections on which they lie, thus discovering the 
other side of their support. 
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And on the other side of that ledge of gold or ice or moss 
they may see things that would strike with idiocy the brain 
that can only feel its way from a premise to a conclusion. But 
those who can, and do instinctively, reason a way out of all 
premises into the unpremised—the just perceivable fourth di¬ 
mension—who by blending opposites create a vacuum which 
must be filled hypothetically by another kind of activity—for 
them there is the savage delight of free heights. 

For the eagle may behold both sides of the moon and live, 
but the slugworm must stick to its logical grooves. 

The perception of the absurd is the beginning of the lust 
for the sublime. And the paradox is the key to freedom. 

Each man has his secret. We the intellectual aestheticians 
must despoil each one of his inmost—rob, pillage and loot 
each being brought to our door. For this were we born. 

Like a cat, we must circle softly around the mice that over¬ 
run the world—a cat with gleaming eyes and silken-smooth 
coat. The most commonplace person has thus his value, his 
angle, his particular, unique perfume. After vivisection he is 
of no use to us. But until then he is virgin and thrills us 
with possibilities. 

Audacity, “immorality” and the will-to-be-tempted — they 
are the marks of life. Again and again my thoughts and in¬ 
stinct circle around those torches set in a stupid, smug world 
of little beings. To rape the sacred Vestals of Convention 
on the high altar of “Social Necessity”—that is the dream of 
those who ponder under the walls of the Citadels of Con¬ 
formity. 

The mind of the dreamer and thinker, ravished forever by 
its quest for ideal delight, bitten by its infinite doubts, living 
in the day of its own open eye, goes into the world to cir- 
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culate with the average man under a mask. The spirit of 
ideal delight must be gently chloroformed, upon the mouth 
of Doubt a muzzle must be fastened, and the eye whose gaze 
is clinical must be closed with the copper pennies of politeness. 

Life as experience; life as episode; life as incident: there 
can be no other justification for life that still leaves one free. 
What is new must be welcomed because it is new, not because 
it may be true. To die and to find the Truth are the same 
things. Convictions, creeds, philosophic or otherwise, are 
tombs. Only the expedient is immortal. 

Doubt is dynamic, Olympian. “I think,” “I urge,” “I 
believe”—these are the stones that one places over the graves 
of dead things. 

An eagle about to take flight from a peak—such should 
be the attitude of the free, evolving spirit. No thought is 
final—it should only be the promontory from which we be¬ 
hold other thoughts, unbeheld before. Actions, thoughts and 
feelings that complete themselves are tombs. 
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MEN AND WOMEN: 
NATURE’S FOLLY 


The manner in which a person lies about a fact may be 
more interesting than a fact itself. 

Some women possess a modesty that is positively lascivious. 

You do not see his faults from a high enough point of 
view; they may be his virtues. 

Most men are proof against the woman who frankly solicits; 
but what man is proof against the wiles of modesty ? 

Religious zeal in unmarried women is a form of con¬ 
cupiscence. 

When a person confesses his ignorance on a subject he does 
it not to be enlightened but to draw attention to his frankness. 

The end and aim of the business man, the money-seeker, is 
to manoeuvre his way, like a rat, into a cage, filch the cheese 
and get out before the door snaps. 

Each person I meet is the extension of my own ego. His 
traits are my own traits. If I have them not now I had them 
once, or I will have them. 
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As base as man—that is the one perfect simile because base¬ 
ness cannot be found outside of man. The tiger, the hyena, 
the serpent are cruel, but not base. 

What keeps the masses at their drudgeries day after day? 
Two imaginative seductions—the anticipation of night and its 
bed-sweets and the Magic To-morrow, the Miraculous Day. 
So age after age they suck away at Time’s dirty dugs, and the 
few drops of stinking water they feel gurgling in their throats 
they believe to be milk from the Sacred Teat. 

Success has the same effect on us as flattery—it deadens 
thought, throws us off our guard, stupefies us. The life-fail¬ 
ure is the only competent judge of the things of this world; 
he is alive at every point. Only the foiled are capable of 
estimating the forces that undo us. For this reason great seers 
are generally physical defectives. Would you know ?—then 
pray for failure. 

Marriage is popular because it abrogates the law against 
rape. 


Old maids come to have a sly regard for the harlot. 

Never introduce a woman to your best friend, especially if 
that best friend is your mind. 

Education: What will it profit a child to know the States 
that bound Pennsylvania on the north, east, south and west 
if it does not know that its life is bounded on the north by 
Pain, on the east by Illusion, on the south by Seduction, on the 
west by Ounce? 
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The intangible, the unspoken, in us have tongues of fire. 
Not my word makes the profound impression, but the way I 
utter it. And if I utter nothing, then my silence shall char¬ 
acter things for you. I cannot hear what you say because I 
am watching your reservations. You are blabbing your secrets 
to me and you do not know it. You tell me your whys and 
wherefores, but I see other whys and wherefores. 

Man is woman awake, the unconscious that has flowered into 
intellect. Woman is the sarcophagus of the past; man the 
sprig of edelweiss that has sprung from the depths of that 
tomb. 

Woman is a millinery creature—she loves the decorative and 
worships the verbal. She has no love of truth; but she likes 
the way truth is expressed. If truth is not expressed well for 
her she prefers a lie splendidly told. She loves religion for 
the same reason that she loves a lover, a novel or a new hat— 
she gets a sensation, an emotion. She is soulless and an atheist 
in the worst sense, because to her soullessness she adds hypoc¬ 
risy. There are women that money, flowers, suppers and 
dresses cannot buy, but no woman in the world can resist a 
poet and his passionate verbal millinery, and if she does not 
fall before a fleshly romancer she worships the author of the 
parables of the New Testament and she cohabits with him 
secretly between the scarlet sheets of her imaginings. But it 
is not Christ she worships, but Christ’s white cloak and his 
“soulful” eyes and the rest of nature’s seductive millinery. 
In the confessional she revels in the lascivious joy of spilling 
her soul at the feet of an alleged ascetic (how the ascetic ap¬ 
peals to woman! for here again is millinery, more embroidery 
for her libidinous imagination, more “style”!). In short, 
woman has but one instinct—to be tickled, with a baby, a 
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lover, or a pretty poem. She understands nothing, but rubs 
herself lasciviously and passionately against everything. She 
has the curiosity of the mole, not of the eagle. She is in¬ 
capable of telling the truth except to bolster up a lie. Women 
know their own deadly emptiness, and their every movement 
is an attempt to pull the rags of appearance over their soul¬ 
lessness. Millinery! Millinery! Millinery! 
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THE SPECIES-GHOST 

Man is the rind of the species, the integument of his an¬ 
cestors, the speaking-tube of the Species-Ghost. Individuality 
is an hypothesis. All differences in men are merely superficial. 

We are the rapidly tossed-off shapes from the syncopated 
brain-beat of the Species-Ghost, whose aims are extra-individ¬ 
ual. Analyze each one of us to the centre and there is uni¬ 
versal mergence. The intellect, which seems the numbered 
seal of individual difference, is only a sparrow-hawk. 

It is the lookout of the Species-Ghost, the far-flung phosphor 
from its lidless, sleep-glozed eyes. 

Leander swims the Hellespont for the Species-Ghost and 
Abelard remits the cowl for the Species-Ghost; Euclid, New¬ 
ton and Leonardo are the Species-Ghost at play, and under the 
helmets of the millions fallen on many battlefields she peeps 
out and grins, and lapses into her pregnant trance again and 
dreams those redundant, multi-colored dreams which we are, 
her buffeted shadows. 

All is for her, all is of her, all returns to her. We shadows 
toddle no farther than the ends of her leash. Our finest act 
is only a particle of the pulp of her secret intents. She ap¬ 
parels us in a light that seems to gleam with mystic ardors 
and in a clumsy moment she cancels it, like a giant open hand 
rammed down suddenly over a lighted candle. We are her 
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multiplex echoes—echoes muted into an immortal stillness 
when she gestures that she has done with us. 

She schemes for us the slow agonies of life and holds our 
quivering souls over the flaming hollows of our hopes, and 
dyes our days with the scarlet of illusive imaginings. 

Drunk with an ideal called the Type, we are the shambles 
of the Species-Ghost, the charnel-houses through which she 
stalks to her unknowable bourne. 

The bleak Calvaries of individual life are the feast-places 
of the Species-Ghost. She multiplies her shadows most where 
Poverty stalks, and into the houses of little bread she brings 
the greatest number of mouths that shall be shaped to food- 
whimper. 

She bids Despair yet live if it but hoid a single reproductive 
germ and blows her withering breath nuer our eyes when the 
periods of duplication are past- Ur if we still live on, it is that 
she may mock us with memories. 

She sits serenely on the tombs of races, nations and individ¬ 
uals, for her retorts and crucibles are older than illusion and 
as indestructible as life. 

The Spirit of the Species never forgets. She is Memory’s 
monument. She marshals the entire past into each present, 
weaving link on link, circle within circle, and we humans are 
nothing but the bonded warehouses of her immemorial gim- 
cracks; relics of antiquity; cobwebs of potency and tendency 
spun by the Type-Idea in the spumy brain of the Species- 
Ghost. 

Man transmits himself through a physical act, but he trans¬ 
mits the type through a metaphysical act. 

In the formless seed which was my beginning where were 
the moulds and dies and the incalculable forces that decreed 
I should be a man, and not a gorilla or a demigod? 
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I paused as inexorable tendency in the atoms of the seed. 
Beyond the material atom of scientific hypothesis there lies 
the super-atom of particular- type; forces that stand behind 
Force; ghosts-in-waiting; phantoms of the before-world that 
were shown to Cain by Lucifer in their flight beyond the 
outposts of relation in Byrc.n’s great drama. 

The minimum visible, the least mote, is still a wonder- 
house of unguessable possibilities. The Species-Ghost is 
housed there, the ghost who works through us, around us, 
above us and under us, but never for us. 

We each have our secret pact with the Species-Ghost, some 
work to be done for her, some trinkets to be tossed into her 
^dimensional lap. Eac h thing we do, no matter how abstract, 
is done to further the l ife-instinct, to raise vitality to the be¬ 
getting mark. 

All pictures are paint ed for her, all philosophies sweated out 
of the brain for her, all poems written to her. Her subtle 
indirections are unimaginable. In the land where the denial 
of life is the cult of 3i great religion, India, she has multiplied 
beyond all numbers. She invents priests and monks and 
ascetics to sharpen the imaginings of the millions and to whet 
the reproductive appetite. 

She smiles in secret at those who keep the covenants of 
chastity, knowing what gigantic sex forces she is conserving 
and caging in those worn bodies, forces that will break their 
dikes otherwhere and do her work. The chaste are Love’s 
apprentices; the bodies of ascetics are reserve storage-houses 
of the Species-Ghost. 

We who are cones of dust draw our significance from her; 
but what does she signify? 

Why these multiform vain masks, this sublime fidelity to a 
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sovereign inutility? To what God are we the fleeting orisons? 
To what Mecca stands the race addressed? 

The individual is eclipsed in the species, and the species 
hangs a frail tatter to uncertain geological and cosmological 
forces. 

Each of us is but the hoary, leafless shoot of a monstrous 
Idea, a concrete particle in a bloodless abstraction—the Type. 

We are the buzzing gnats of a perpetual sundown. The 
light that gleams in our eyes is not our light, but species-light, 
and the work I do is not my work, but species-work. 

Onward and onward, ever hastening, we strew the alleys 
and boulevards of time with our flesh and blood and bone, the 
ultimate and the beginning yoked in a fathomless Mystery. 
Or we lie stretched on the biers of contemplation, the sword 
of revolt dropped from the puzzled hand. 

We are Time’s terrible and wonderful evocation, the quick- 
tumbled, earth-tumbled spawn of the Species-Ghost, who labors 
and labors and comes not out of us. 
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THE UNCONSCIOUS: TWENTY- 
THOUSAND LEAGUES UNDER 
THE CORPUSCLE 


The Unconscious has perception without knowledge, memory 
without consciousness. 

If in sleep we forget our waking lives, may we not in 
our waking lives forget a far more wonderful life we live 
in our sleep? 

We obey laws we know nothing of; we are crushed by the 
imponderable, lashed by huge whips of silk which we cannot 
see. A danger clearly seen only half-exists. It is the unknown 
fatalities that ambush us. 

In the sunken galleons of the Unconscious we find coin¬ 
age of an incalculably ancient mintage. 

The Unconscious in its blind all-knowingness flings a 
picture into consciousness of what will be. This is a “pre¬ 
sentiment,” a “warning,” a prophecy. It is nothing but the 
working of the law of causality. The Unconscious has 
experienced 1, 2 and 3. It proceeds to show that 1 plus 1 
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will bring about 2; 2 plus 2 will bring about 4. All con¬ 
scious experience is a verification of the predestined. 

The Unconscious is the arsenal of causation, the lair of the 
Furies, the tool-house of the old blind artisan, Fate. 

Consciousness is a post-hypnotic awareness of our deeper, 
unconscious selves. All conscious action is the working out 
of endless suggestions created in endless past times by the 
Eternal Suggester—Need. All conscious life is a post-hyp¬ 
notic revelation. 

How can we “fulfil Self” when all our lives are a vicarious 
atonement, when each one of us is compelled to liquidate the 
debts contracted by an ancestor? 

That which is born must decay, and that which decays must 
be born again; but that which causes both birth and death 
knows not mortality. The vitalizing principle not only appears 
in things newly created but in things that die as well. The 
Eternal Creative Passion knows no death. Disintegration is 
one of its methods of recreating. Death (so-called) is a 
change in the direction of a force, not the annihilation of a 
force. The Unconscious, the borderless reservoir of all things, 
knows not life or death. 

The “inanimate” is inconceivable. The very highest kind 
of intelligence may be latent in the rotting beams of old 
houses. In some “inanimate” things this possibility of life— 
this universally involved mind—lies nearer to the surface than 
in others and suspires an atmosphere, an aura or projection of 
its coming life and gives rise to strange influences that highly 
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sensitive beings feel in certain places. “Haunted houses” are 
such. 

Twenty-thousand leagues under our lightest act, twenty- 
thousand leagues under the seas of chance, there you may 
hunt for “free-will.” And if you never return from those 
depths I shall know what you have found. And if, by some 
miracle, you return I shall know, too, from your grave silence 
what you have found. 

Instincts are blindfolded ideas. The eye of a powerful in¬ 
stinct will, however, pierce the bandage and seek its end with 
a greater degree of certainty than the wideawake thought. For 
the highest thought is a manifestation of a profound need of 
sight generated in an anterior existence, a need that was felt 
there only as an instinct with a fold over its eye. 

The idea of free-will is one of the decoys of Unconscious 
Eternal Necessity. 

An odor, a sighing in the trees at night, the rustle of a 
dress will evoke thoughts and portions of our past that we 
had forgotten entirely. Where have these thoughts been? 
In the Unconscious, we say. But they cannot merely rest there 
inert for years, neither living nor dying. May they not have 
lives of their own? May not the Unconscious have a con¬ 
sciousness peculiar to its own nature? Why will not the law 
of procreation, growth and development which we find uni¬ 
versal in the narrow domain of our personal consciousness hold 
as well in the domain of personal unconsciousness? All past 
acts and thoughts live as modifying influences of our present 
actions; but modification may be only one of their activities. 
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We may be living an infinite number of lives at once. The 
savage who believes that his soul actually leaves his body in 
sleep and enacts what it dreams may have the truth. 

That infinite unconscious world in us—which is to our con¬ 
scious life as sun-waves to the midge that lives a day in their 
waves—may be the abode of an intelligence that sees our con¬ 
sciousness as a form of death. 

Thought is conscious force. Unconscious force is indes¬ 
tructible, immortal. Why may not the same be true of force 
that has once attained self-consciousness? 

Each mood is a composite of all previous moods, and what 
you have forgotten is always being remembered. 

Oblivion is neither a state nor a thing; it is disappearance, 
not annihilation. It conveys loss, not extinction. It is the 
land lost in the fog, but land still. 

Sometimes in a roomful of people who have been talking 
a strange, unaccountable silence will fall on the company. 
By a curious coincidence all will stop talking at about the 
same time as though all had sensed some common danger or 
ghost-form. A strange uneasiness takes possession of all. The 
five or ten seconds of silence seem measured out to infinity. 
The soul seems to take a sudden plunge into bottomless abysses. 
A vague fear is perceptible on all faces, a fear allied to the 
fear of the supernatural or nightmare-terror. It is as though 
silence had become material and stood a ghastly Presence 
before all. In the voice of the first person who breaks the 
spell is a trace of nervous hysteria, and there come over the 
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faces of the others, at the sound again of the familiar, looks 
of unutterable relief, something of a sense of deliverance. 
All are aware, in varying degrees, of having been in the pres¬ 
ence of something horribly Real. What is the secret of this 
fear, of this soul-embarrassment, this momentary terror? Do 
the subliminal selves of all those present merge and create a 
Presence, intangible, incorporate, a Thing, shadowy, dumb, all¬ 
knowing, malign, inhuman; a being compounded of all the 
beings present, suddenly evoked by the falling of all volitional 
masks? Or is it the sudden apparition of endless pasts, a great 
composite ghost of those beings that each of us were when we, 
in our ignorance and fear of foes lurking in the dark and in 
mountain passes, made of night and silence a Thing? 
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HATE 


Philosophic and poetical gentility has prated for thousands 
of years of the creative and transforming power of love. 

I write something of the creative and transfiguring power of 
hate, of the eternity of hate, the morality of hate, the reju¬ 
venating power of hate, the cosmic, social and artistic neces¬ 
sity for hate, the splendor and sublimity of hate. 

Repulsion, hatred, opposition—“Room for me or thou diest” 
—are the conditions of individuality. 

Universal love would insure universal catalepsy. Passion 
creates, not love. The spark is struck off at the moment of 
impact. 

All movement is conditioned in hate. All so-called pro¬ 
gress, which is merely motion lapsing from ironic goal to 
ironic goal, is the revolt of the Present against the Past. Eter¬ 
nal insurrection, challenge, hatred and battle are the conditions 
of the survival of anything. 

Hate, dissatisfaction, discontent, contempt are the sacred 
fires that must be forever kept burning. What man dislikes 
shall be his God; what man hates shall be his golden Cain- 
brand. 

The mystical blasphemers, the upsetters, the deniers, the 
sappers, those that seek to lay the rotten rookeries of cosmic 
and earthly complacency in the dust—it is they who are the 
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Holy Ghosts of Time, our guardians, the night-watch of those 
who love and sleep. 

Prometheus, gnawed by a majestic hate, still parleys with 
Jove, and Lucifer, now as forever, still hurls his imprecations 
from his earth-hell and pits his mystic steeds of black against 
the milk-white geldings of the Lord of Incense. 

In nature hate and murder are conditions of survival. 

All beauty is a record of hate. Forms, elements and worlds 
flush space, appealing to the contemplative-aesthetic sense 
merely as carven images of beauty. But to the clairvoyant in¬ 
tellect they are the painted records of an everlasting strife, 
the gonfalons of triumph raised above the cosmic shambles, 
the jubilees of hate triumphant. 

This opposition, hatred, strife and demonic impulse to 
arise into being and maintain a foothold there at any cost is a 
commonplace of existence, but not a commonplace in human 
apprehension. To live and to prey are to hate. 

The Hindu says all life is guilt. All feasts celebrate the 
death of something. They are the gambols of the peoples on 
corpses, the high wassail of hate, the gratulations of survival. 

The Persian invocation says “Give me this day an enemy.” 

An enemy helps me to create, drives me to my wits’ ends, 
distends my ego and puts a thousand eyes in my brain. An 
enemy's eye cast on me in hate has fructifying power. Self 
rushes to the centre of gravity; instinct and intellect arise 
armed cap-a-pie. From within the penetralia of the soul there 
issues the primitive being aureoled in his acrid aversions. 

Hate is ethical. Hate destroys trammels. It is the moral 
passion that burns up codes, parchments and flays oleaginous 
optimism that pins paper roses in the hair of the Lord of 
Things as They Are. 
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Schopenhauer and Nietzsche and Strindberg rowelled the 
dugs of the Arch-Stupidity that litters us and the worlds we 
expire on like a field-woman accouches her burden. 

“Moral indignation,” which is the name moralists give to 
hate, is a barometer of mental and spiritual life. Each is 
known by his aversions, by the things he seeks to destroy. 

They who hate life are greater than life; they who love 
life are still-born; they are ravished only by sex and kitchen- 
scents. 

The life of the individual is like the life of a beast of prey. 

The totality of each man’s movements from the cradle to the 
grave if they could be put into a design, into a kind of com¬ 
posite photograph, would resemble the circular, attentive 
movement of an animal about its prey. 

There is the thing the Will seeks to pounce on and make its 
own, and we circle around it for years sometimes, drawing 
closer and closer, crushing with the paw of egotism all that 
gets into our way. 

All great literature is rooted somewhere in an ideal hatred, 
in a recognition of the eternal qui vive of Man; the percep¬ 
tion that man is greater in his overcomings than in his resigna¬ 
tions. 

The revealer must be a good hater. He moves the world 
because the lever of intellectual perspective rests on the ful¬ 
crum of aversions. 
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